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Our Sixth Annual Sales Conference 


Commercial Forces Optimistic and Undaunted 


By C. E. Greenwood 


Commercial Director, Edison Electric Institute 


NOTHER Sales Conference of 
A Edison Electric Institute is a 
matter of record. Again it is the 
privilege of the writer to introduce a 
Special Conference Number of our BuL- 
LETIN which brings to its readers certain 
of the presentations of the speakers who 
helped to make this conclave a success. 
At this commercial convention utility 
men, manufacturers, and others con- 
cerned in electrical development, held 
rendezvous at the 
Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, for 
a review of what’s 
ahead in promoting 
the market for elec- 
tric service. 

A round dozen of 
committees of the 
Institute held meet- 
ings on Monday, 
March 20, in ad- 
vance of the four- 
day Conference ses- 
sions. In fact some 
committees con- 
vened on Sunday, 
March 19. All Con- 
ference sessions were 
open except those on 
Friday, March 24, 
which were devoted 
to the presentations 
and discussions of 
Power problems by 
and for utility men. 

The writer is re- 
minded that it is just 
a decade since a Na- 
TIONAL CONTEST 


was a feature of commercial activity in 
utility industry. Substantial prizes were 
offered to the utility companies making 
greatest increase in average energy out- 
put per home over the year. The 1928 
Contest took the slogan ONE More 
KrtowattT Hour Per Day. An average 
increase of 365 kilowatt hours per domes- 
tic meter may be considered a star to 
shoot at for the individual operating 
company. But such a Contest served 


The Registration Desk in charge of Miss Darling and Mr. Holz where 514 


delegates recorded attendance 


as a stimulator of determination to ob- 
tain far greater increases in domestic 
consumption than formerly anticipated, 
and inspired greater load building effort. 
A few companies made surprising strides 
toward that goal although failing to 
gain it. 

If that objective was impossible to 
attain by an operating company, it was 
mythical when the slogan was applied 
nationally for the industry. Yet a new 
groundwork in 
thinking was laid by 
this drive for kilo- 
watt hours. The 
Electrical Tree has 
four main branches 
but it flourishes at 
maximum _ strength 
when its several 
other off-shoot inter- 
ests are nourished 
from common pro- 
motional roots. The 
broader conception 
of the constitution 
of the electrical in- 
dustry, that which 
brings into focus the 
numerous other in- 
dustries with a stake 
in electrical devel- 
opment, was a hap- 
py outcome and es- 
tablished a_ better 
base for the initia- 
tion of carefully 
planned and _sus- 
tained NATIONAL 
SALES PROGRAMS to 
replace the earlier 
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practice of spasmodic campaigns. Greater 
net increases in output were in the realm 
of possibility. 

We started the new approach none 
too suon for the utility industry, as the 
strongest unit in the electrical field, was 
scheduled for a supreme effort to sur- 
mount the greatest political and eco- 
nomic obstacles in its history, not omit- 
ting the effects of load mortality. As a 
result it took the industry about ten 
years to add One More KiLowatt 
Hour Per Home Per Day, the en- 
deavor of individual companies in 1928. 

Now reference is made to this particu- 
lar period because for ten years there has 
been no industry in which the commer- 
cial forces have been more closely knit in 
objectives, and in organization in obtain- 
ing them. The spirit of 1928 was para- 
mount at this Sixth Annual Sales Con- 
ference. It is significant because one 
might consider this the first year of what 
will be another decade of intensified 
sales and promotion in the electrical field 
through the Institute and its member 
companies. 


For years business has been building 
on the basis of volume and the appliance 
factories are geared to volume produc- 
tion. When volume fails, profits are af- 
fected and this, in turn, affects the funds 
available for promotional purposes. 
Therefore the Program of the Sales 
Conference was geared to “volume busi- 
ness” and how to get it through market 
studies. It included an insight into our 
customers’ purchasing power; their de- 
sires for electrical service; the training 
of men to sell and serve them; the pow- 
er of mass effort backed up by forceful 
advertising and promotion; our compe- 
tion in domestic, commercial and indus- 
trial fields, and how to meet it. 

Industry leaders and other authorities 
discussed these problems and it is a cause 
for regret that only part of the wealth 
of information contained in the presenta- 
tions at all sessions can be included in 
this issue of the BULLETIN. Over 500 
persons (514 the registration records dis- 
close) journeyed to the meetings from all 
sections of the country to hear the speak- 
ers and to take advantage of the immea- 
surable value to be gained from personal 
contacts and intimate discussion of com- 
mon problems. We shall hope that those 
who remained on the job will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to review this 
number of the BULLETIN. 

The Chairman of the Conference, 
Harris E. Dexter, General Sales Man- 
ager of Central Hudson Gas and Elec- 
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tric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
Chairman of our General Sales Commit- 
tee, ably presented the theme of the 
meeting. We had the privilege of hear- 
ing the President of the Institute, Mr. 
Charles W. Kellogg address the opening 
session on the vital theme of INveEsT- 
MENT EFFICIENCY in the electric utility 
industry, and the obligation of commer- 
cial executives to support that goal in 
commercial operations. And also on the 
Program as guest speaker at the formal 
luncheon was Mr. Bernard F. Weadock, 
Vice-President and Managing Director 
of the Institute, to bring a note of op- 
timism and point out in his adroit anal- 
ysis situations which justify this spirit 
among electrical men. 


In all, there were thirty-five platform 
presentations. Following the practice 
established last year, an entire session 
was given over to lighting subjects under 
the sponsorship of the Better Light-Bet- 
ter Sight Bureau. In this session were 
the lighter touches when Howard Sharp 
of Buffalo, Paul Manchester of Paw- 
tucket, and Marshall Waterman of 
Poughkeepsie, presented a cleverly pre- 
pared skit on behalf of the Lighting Sales 
Committee of EEI which dramatized 
the common denominator of opinion of 
utility men on the new and much dis- 
cussed Fluorescent lamp. The session 
closed with a mysterious commentator 
before a hidden “mike” to put over some 
Winchell-style flashes of important 


achievements of local utility companies 
from Coast to Coast in promoting Light 
for Seeing. 

A pinch-hitter for an absentee on our 
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program was Dr. Matthew Luckiesh of 
General Electric Co., a speaker that 
never fails to interest with his rich store 
of authoritative knowledge of the light- 
ing art. Since Dr. Luckiesh spoke eo 
temporaneously, we do not have his ad- 
dress to present at this time. 

One afternoon session was devoted to 
electric kitchen equipment sponsored by 
the now strongly established and vigor- 
ous Modern Kitchen Bureau, headed by 
George E. Whitwell of Philadelphia 
who presided at this session. The pro- 
gram for the year ahead, now well ad- 
vanced by the Bureau, was a challenge to 
the imagination of utility executives for 
greater business opportunity. 

Features of this outstanding commer- 
cial week were other meetings that sup- 
plement the regular program. At the 
annual luncheon meeting of the Better 
Light-Better Sight Bureau, which now 
starts its sixth year of successful promo- 
tion, J. E. North, of The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company, was 
elected national Chairman to succeed 
C. A. Eastman who moved into the oper- 
ating field. The Commercial Electric 
Cooking Council held a dinner meeting 
at which its further activities for 1939 
were outlined. Likewise the General 
Sales Committee of the Institute dined 
and deliberated on the evening of the 
twentieth, and a review of activities and 
discussion of questions of moment carried 
the meeting until well on to midnight. It 
was pleasing to have a delegation of ad- 
vertising executives of utility companies 
present which was an innovation this 
year. A luncheon meeting of this group 
was a feature of the events of the week. 

The final day of the Conference— 
Power Day—was closed as usual to all 
but utility representatives because of the 
confidential discussions which are encour- 
aged at these sessions. Two of the pres- 
entations appear in this issue and it is 
expected that. some others may follow in 
later issues of the BULLETIN. 


No brief review of what happened in 
Chicago during the Conference would be 
complete without a word of appreciation 
to our manufacturer friends who helped 
so effectively to make the relaxation 
hours both sociable and refreshing. 

“On to Chicago” was the watchword, 
and we are encouraged to believe that 
the opportunity given those in attendance 
at the Sixth Annual Sales Conference to 
earn a dividend on their investment in 
time and money will justify a return 
for the “Lucky Seventh” next year. 
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to make just a few general remarks 

about our business that have come 
to my attention during the past year or 
so, and which I think merit the consider- 
ation of the commercial people in our 
industry. 

Our industry, since its inception, has 
had a remarkable growth. In spite of the 
numerous difficulties that it has faced, it 
has come through the trying years with 
fying colors. It is something we are all 
proud of, and proud of whatever part 
we may have played in it. The question 
now is—where do we go from here? 

Well, the fact is that in spite of our 
excellent sales work for the past decade 
and a half, we still find that right now— 
today—from 50 per cent to 60 per cent 
of our customers nationally are being 
sold kilowatt hours at less than their full 
cost, thus being what are sometimes 
called unprofitable customers. It is also 
a fact that at least 50 per cent to 60 per 
cent of our customers throughout the 
country feel that they cannot afford to 
cook and heat water electrically. 

In spite of any feeling of success that 
our industry may have in regard to its 
overall accomplishments, this record does 
not speak any too well for us as com- 
mercial people, or for our companies, in 
extending the benefits of complete elec- 
tric service to our customers, to say noth- 
ing of the effect on our income state- 
ments of this large percentage of un- 
profitable customers. Our small cus- 
tomers are continually hearing about all 
the benefits that go with complete elec- 
tric service, and still they cannot afford 
them. Is it any wonder they feel that 
they are being deprived of something 
they really ought to have te make their 
homes more livable, only because the 
utility keeps the price beyond their 
teach ? 


|: OPENING this program I want 


A customer in this state of mind will 
not distinguish between whether the rea- 
son for this is that the rate for electricity 
is too high, or the equipment which 
makes it possible for him to use our ser- 
Vice is too expensive. It just happens 
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that in almost every case it is the cost of 
the equipment and not the cost of opera- 
tion that prevents him from enjoying the 
use of these services. 

Just what is the answer to this prob- 
lem? It seems to me that the answer is 
more planning—more head work, less 
foot work—more scientific thinking, and 
less guess work in laying out our sales 
programs. If we are to sell sucessfully 
today, we must remove the guess work. 
Sound sales planning requires just as 
much scientific study today as one would 
use in a chemical research laboratory or 
in désigning a steam turbine. This 
planning must start before the inception 
of the appliance or equipment. There 
are altogether too many electrical devices 
sold to our customers today to make use 
of our service, that are originated in the 
mind of a man who is almost entirely 
isolated from the actual customer who is 
to use them. This individual makes the 
best guess he can of the market require- 
ments, and as a result, if these devices 
fit the market at all, it is usually only a 
small fraction of the market and the sec- 
tion of the market in which the designer 
lives himself. If it is a device for use in 
the home, the engineer is inclined to de- 
sign a piece of equipment that would fit 
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Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


his own home and his own mode of liv- 
ing, which, in reality, if the engineer 
earns $4,000 or over, represents just a 
little slice off the top of our market for 
electricity—a slice so thin that it denotes 
only ten out of each hundred of our cus- 
tomers. If the particular appliance hap- 
pens to be a range or a refrigerator, 
where the saturation is now greater than 
10 per cent, the product of our designer 
would probably be suitable only for the 
replacement market and not at all for 
the market in which our low income cus- 
tomers fall. 

The first step in getting the guess 
work out of selling is to really know our 
customer’s business, whether it be a store, 
a home, or a manufacturing plant— 
know from first-hand information just 
what electricity can do for him. Don’t 
think necessarily in terms of appliances 
and gadgets that may be on the market, 
but in the more fundamental services 
that electricity can render, such as heat, 
light and power. 

When the customer’s basic needs are 
known, the problem then becomes one 
of harnessing electricity to the job. In 
this operation we must not overlook the 
fact that the equipment manufacturer’s 
interests and our own may not be the 
same, and also that the interests of the 
large manufacturer may not be the same 
as those of the small one. The equip- 
ment manufacturer is in business to make 
money for himself from the sale of equip- 
ment or appliances, and perhaps he can 
make more from the sale of high priced 
equipment to a certain limited market, 
whereas our interests must include every 
customer who is connected to our lines, 
and our principal business is selling en- 
ergy and not equipment. 


In putting electricity to work for the 
customer, the fact must not be over- 
looked that electricity has a great many 
inherent advantages as a source of en- 
ergy that make it unique if properly 
applied. For example, it is the only 
practical source of heat today that does 
not require a flue. Water can be heated 
at its point of use, eliminating practically 
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all of the hot water piping in the home, 
thereby saving not only investment but 
maintenance costs and the possibility of 
leaks, a considerable saving in heat loss, 
and a saving in the amount of electricity 
required for a given job. This fact is 
apparently of no interest to the average 
water heater manufacturer and can eas- 
ily be understood—he is in business to 
make a profit out of the manufacture 
and sale of water heaters, and if he can 
get us to quote a low enough rate for 
electricity, it is unimportant to him 
whether the water heater is located at 
the point of use or 100 feet away. How- 
ever, we hope that as our utility problem 
is better understood more manufacturers 
will cooperate in its solution. 

If we are to continue to be successful 
in the sale of electricity; we must get the 
guess work out of our planning. One 
of the best examples of what can be ac- 
complished by good planning can be 
found right in our own industry. Take 
the case of the I.E.S. lamp and the Bet- 
ter Light-Better Sight program. Here 
we have a lamp well designed to give 
good light ; a lamp well made, good mer- 
chandise in the customer’s eye; sold at 
a fair price, and what have you: 7,200,- 
000 I.E.S. type lamps sold in five years ; 
over 1,800,000 sold in 1938. 


Another example, which speaks for 
itself, is the cooking field. In this case 
too many of our friends are apparently 
entirely content with our present cook- 
ing equipment, adding a gadget here and 
a gadget there, or making changes in the 
general overall shape of the equipment, 
with an eye for appearance and not al- 
ways for convenience. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the range in general is the 
same style as the range used by our 
grandmothers, the only difference being 
that in place of wood a coil of wire has 
been substituted, and the color changed 
to white instead of black. No thought 
has been given to how electricity can be 
taken into the home and used to cook 
for our customer, taking full advantage 
of all the possibilities that electricity 
might offer this customer in lower priced 
equipment, more convenient equipment, 
equipment requiring less space, all of 
which might be possible if the designer 
knew the market, knew the problems of 
our customers, and had a better perspec- 
tive of the overall domestic picture. 
Many times I have had a woman cus- 
tomer say to me—“Some man must have 
designed that range—no woman would 
ever think of a contraption like that.” 
What has happened to the pioneering 
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genius that our American industry is 
supposed to have? Has it all gone into 
building aeroplanes, or is it following 
the Rip Van Winkle tradition and tak- 
ing a twenty-year sleep? 

Think of the results that might be 
derived if the same sort of planning was 
applied to electric cooking or water heat- 
ing that was applied to the I.E.S. lamp! 
Some idea may be gained from compar- 
ing the growth of roaster sales with 
those of the electric range. The first elec- 
tric range was sold about 1910. In the 
year 1919—nine years later—21,739 
were sold. Twenty-five years later—in 
the year 1935—215,000 were sold. 
These figures rose to 405,000 in 1937, 
dropping to 250,000 in 1938. 

On thé other hand, the electric roaster 
reached 50,000 the first year, and 225,- 
000 in the year 1936, the third year of 
its sale. In other words, the electric 
roaster, at the end of three years, had as 
large an annual sale as the electric range 
at the end of twenty-five years. It is also 
interesting to note that while electric 
ranges dropped 38 per cent in sales in 
1938 from the high of 405,000 in 1937, 
roasters only dropped 10 per cent from 
the high in 1937 of 250,000. 

This is an indication that our cus- 
tomers are interested in electric cooking 
and that they can be sold electric cooking 
if we find the proper solution to their 
cooking problems. ‘The principal diff- 
culty is that the industry has been think- 
ing too long in terms of the traditional 
range. That isn’t the answer. It re- 
quires something new—some device that 
will adapt electricity to the housewife’s 
needs as she sees them, and not as we or 
the manufacturer sees them. 


1 would like to urge that we all take 
upon ourselves, both individually and 
collectively, the task of getting equip- 
ment manufactured that will more satis- 
factorily adapt electricity to our custom- 
er’s needs. There is no agency to which 
this job can be delegated if we are to 
fulfill our full duty to our customers 
and to our companies. There is no one 
as well qualified to get this information 
as we are. 

With this sort of data at hand, it 
should be possible to duplicate the results 
of the Better Light-Better Sight activity 
in many other fields to the benefit of both 
ourselves and the equipment manufac- 
turers. 

After the equipment we must not 
overlook the financial side. Most of our 
low income customers work by the hour, 
get paid by the hour and bring home 
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their accumulated earnings weekly. Part 
of our problem is to regularly transform 
part of this money into permanent appli- 
ances. 

The low income customer may find it 
difficult to save 75 cents per week out of 
each weekly envelope to make $3.00 per 
month, the equivalent of 10 cents per 
day. Experience has also shown that 
other claims make it hard for her to even 
hold 75 cents per week until the collec- 
tor gets there. The pressure on the con- 
sumer is great. On the other hand, if 
we use a meter and collect the two nick- 
els each day, we have the money and 
remove the temptation. 


For example—42 per cent of the re- 
frigerator sales with my company in 
1938 were meter sales. It opened an 
entirely new market, made possible elec- 
tric refrigeration in homes where the 
housewife never really expected to have 
it. 

Our total sales of domestic refrigera- 
tors in 1938 were approximately equal 
to that of 1937—7 per cent of our cus- 
tomers. 

Meter selling requires a new concept 
of credit. These low income customers 
can only pay when they have employ- 
ment. These people do not have any 
credit as we usually think of it. 

We must pass credit upon our best 
knowledge of employment conditions and 
establish our reserves accordingly. The 
meter is only a savings device to assist an 
honest workman to transfer small coins 
which might normally be wasted into a 
useful appliance. It is not a means of 
collecting from a dead beat who hasn't 
any money. 

In 1937, 130,000,000 people dropped 
pennies into automatic scales to see how 
much they weighed. 

My company collects approximately 
180,000 nickels every month through 
meter devices. 

Out of 576 units sold on the meter 
plan in 1937, 84 or 14.6 per cent were 
taken out. The reasons are as follows: 








Number Per 
Removed Cent Reasons for Removal 
37 44.1 Out of Work 
11 13.1 Left Territory 
7 8.3. Death or Divorce 
65.5 
16 19.0 Wouldn’t or Couldn’t Pay 
10 11.9 Slow Pay 
3 3.6 Changed to Other Plan 
100.0 


Our success depends upon our know!l- 
edge of our customers and how well we 
serve them. 
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Utility Sales Department Responsibility for 
Investment Efficiency 


By C. W. Kellogg 


Chairman, Engineers Public Service Co., Inc., New York 


President, Edison Electric Institute 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


MONG the Fifth Reader stories 
A of my school days, one that has 
stuck in my mind ever since, was 
about the farmer who, upon his death, 
left a note for his sons telling them that 
there was a pot of gold buried in the 
orchard. No sooner had the old gentle- 
man been decently buried than the dirt 
began to fly in the orchard. For weeks 
and months the search continued fever- 
ishly, not a foot of the orchard but was 
thoroughly and deeply explored. The 
pot of gold as such was not found and 
the disappointment of the sons knew no 
bounds. Later it developed, however, 
that the digging had so improved the 
yield of the orchard that it did even more 
for the boys than a pot of gold would 
have done—it produced a greatly en- 
hanced income for many years. 

I believe there is a moral in this old 
tale for us in the utility business. For 
many years we have perhaps thought too 
much about the pot of gold and not so 
much about developing the orchard. 
Have we not perhaps concentrated so 
fully on the kilowatts sold that we have 
not reckoned as much as we should have 
on how and where the kilowatts were 
to be used? Still following the metaphor 
of the story, I feel that our furious ef- 
forts have produced a tremendous ex- 
pansion of transmission and distribution 
lines which were all to the good but 
that our problem from now on should 
be partly at least that of cultivating the 
orchard which these lines represent. 


In making this observation I realize 
I am stating no new proposition but one 
for which your chairman has been con- 
tending for some time. 

This problem appeared most strikingly 
in the last few years in the case of rural 
electrification. Under the pressure from 
government sources lines were extended 
into territory so thin that a fair return 
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on the investment, at least in the early 
stages of development, was impossible. 
When our Committee on Rural Electri- 
fication met last year it found that there 
appeared to be little that could be done 
to make the construction cost of rural 
lines any less (it had already been crowd- 
ed down to the lowest point consistent 
with dependable service), little that 
could be done to extend lines much into 
rural areas. This latter had already pro- 
ceeded beyond the point of being profit- 
able. The big problem of rural electri- 
fication, as reported by men in our in- 
dustry from all parts of the country, 
was a sales problem of cultivating the 
orchard. This sales problem in the rural 
areas involves not only trying to extend 
the utilization of well-established elec- 
trical devices for the use of electricity 
in the home, but also demonstrating to 
farmers how they can employ electricity 
to their economic advantage in farm op- 
erations. 

Another example in our history as an 


industry of pot-of-gold versus the cul- 
tivation of the orchard is found in the 
industrial power field. A decade or more 
ago, when the most strenuous efforts 
were being made to electrify all industry 
and get it connected to our lines, en- 
thusiasm plus competition caused many 
a large power contract to be taken on 
at rates which were not profitable. Sub- 
sequent experience showed the great 
kilowatt-hour sale to have been taken on 
in some cases at rates which were not 
compensatory. As such contracts expired 
in the intervening years, they have in 
many cases been dropped to the distinct 
improvement of the true economic pic- 
ture of the utilities. 


At the present time and for a year or 
so past we have been perceiving the pos- 
sibilities for improvement of the electric 
business in the commercial field. Until 
quite recently the feeling was common 
that the use of electricity by commer- 
cial customers was relatively necessitous, 
was limited in amount by such necessity 
and that there was little that intensive 
sales effort could do to improve the sit- 
uation. This viewpoint was buttressed 
by the apparently greater possibilities for 
load development in the residential field. 
It was further supported by the emphasis 
placed by government competition on the 
residence customer on account of his 
vastly outnumbering all other classes of 
users. 

I do not belittle the wonderful strides 
that the use of residence electricity has 
made in the last decade. I will go fur- 
ther and say that I believe the next 
decade will show even greater gains in 
energy consumption in the homes of the 
nation than did the decade now ending. 
What I do point out is that by proper 
cultivation and rate structures the same 
sort of intensive development should be 
possible in the commercial part of our 
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orchard as has been accomplished in the 
last ten years in the residence area. Re- 
sults already obtained in cultivating the 
commercial customers show them suscep- 
tible of a response to much the same 
stimuli as have proved effectual with the 
home owner. 

In these two fields of more intensive 
cultivation, rural and commercial, the 
industry’s exhibits at the World’s Fair 
this year should be both instructive and 
stimulating. For the first of these a sep- 
arate model farm exhibit has been pre- 
pared which will demonstrate the large 
number of uses of electricity than can 
be effectively applied to farm operations. 
With respect to commercial uses of elec- 
tricity, the very theme of the Institute’s 
main exhibit is the contrast between the 
street of yesterday and that of tomorrow. 
In each case the orchard is in being; 
what is needed is the same sort of in- 
tensive cultivation as though a pot of 
gold were to be dug up, and the result 
should be improved permanent earnings 
worth much more than a mere temporary 


windfall. 


There are excellent reasons for the 
policy I have suggested of a more in- 
tensive development of our existing fa- 
cilities. As was pointed out at our last 
general sales meeting, the public service 
business is a service but it is also a busi- 
ness. If it does not succeed as a busi- 
ness it does not succeed at all. Long 
experience from the earliest days shows 
that we need about six dollars of plant 
investment for each dollar of gross earn- 
ings we take on. This six dollars can be 
obtained from the investor only if he 
believes he will get a fair return on his 
investment. While the maintenance of 
satisfactory net earnings is not the re- 
sponsibility solely of the salesman, on the 
other hand the situation is serious enough 
so that his efforts should at all times 
be directed toward the effect they will 
have upon the company’s final balance. 

The problems we face in upholding 
what Kinsey Robinson has referred to 
as “that essential figure in the southeast 
corner of our earnings statements” are 
much the same as with other lines of 
business. The high spots, so far as we 
are concerned, are somewhat as follows. 
(I have told this story so often that I 
fear it may seem boresome but it helps 
to get the facts.) The dollar the utility 
earns goes out about five-eighths in fixed 
charges, consisting of taxes, depreciation 
and return on investment. The other 
three-eighths go for operating expenses, 
that is making, selling and distributing 
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the product and maintaining the prop- 
erty. I might add parenthetically that 
more than one-half of the operating ex- 
penses (55 per cent to be exact) consists 
of payroll. 

The largest sector of all in the utility 
industry’s dollar is return on investme: 
which for 1938 was 33 per cent of the 
total dollar but represented a return of 
only about 5% per cent on the $13,000,- 
000,000 invested in the industry. This 
is perilously close to the point of not 
being interesting to investors, and, being 
an average figure, means that the less 
prosperous companies were definitely be- 
low the stage of showing an attractive 
rate of return. 

The difficulty is that this balance for 
return, this southeastern corner figure, 
is what is left over after all the other 
prior demands have been met. Here is 
the way that in recent years the burden 
of some of these other prior demands 
on our dollar have grown. In the last 
ten years (and that is comparing with 
boom times) the weekly cost of labor 
per employee has gone up 13 per cent; 
taxes, in per cent of gross, have increased 
70 per cent and depreciation charges 
(similarly expressed) have grown nearly 
18 per cent. With these increases in 
items beyond our control we can keep 
our net figure satisfactory only by the 
most strenuous efforts with the items we 
can control, like greater efficiency in 
manufacture, transmission and distribu- 
tion and like the greater use of our ex- 
isting investment—which is the burden 
of my paper. 


Because I lack the expert knowledge 
to do so, I will not attempt to be more 
specific as to the ways and means of ac- 
complishing our sales goal. That is your 
job and you are experts therein. The 
very purpose of this meeting is to get 
together to discuss how the great ob- 
jective in sales shall be attained; and the 
large attendance and the interest and 
scope of your program show that the 
brains and ingenuity of our great indus- 
try are being effectively mobilized for 
sales effort. I do want to point out the 
presence of the rocks which, like good 
navigators, we must keep off of as we 
pilot our boat on its course. 

When I think of more intensive cul- 
tivation of our orchard I am reminded 
of the old saying, ‘“What man has done 
man can do, and what has never been 
may be.” The shining marks of sales 
achievement made here and _ there 


throughout our industry are a constant 
challenge to the average performer to do 
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himself those greater things which others 
have actually accomplished ; and the rest- 
less effort which produced the high points 
is a constant spur to raise the sights ever 
higher. It is in this way that each of us 
can be an inspiration to another and 
illustrates strikingly the value of the co- 
operative effort which the Institute both 
fosters and makes possible. 


The value of a gathering like this one 
is twofold: (1) to gain the breadth of 
view and freshness of outlook which 
come from leaving home and mixing 
with your colleagues who are engaged in 
more or less similar effort; and (2) to 
acquire new tools and learn new methods 
from the papers and discussions here 
presented. The companies that employ 
us are spending in the aggregate a vast 
sum to transport us here and back and 
to maintain us while we are away. Let 
us see to it that this investment by our 
companies is appreciated by us and that 
they get full value for the effort and 
expense. 

Speaking for the Institute, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to express to you the thanks 
and appreciation of the electric utility 
industry for the thorough and devoted 
work you and your associates on the 
General Sales Committee are so unsel- 
fishly performing for the improvement 
and diffusion of the great human service 
to which we are all dedicated. 





Our Job May Not Be Yours 


(Continued from page 165) 


a low cost but that the company will co- 
operate to make available to them high- 
grade electrical appliances at low costs. 
It has developed an army of enthusiastic 
cooperating dealers and has brought 
home to our employees the realization 
that our business prospers as customers 
own and use electrical appliances. The 
results are ample proof that the cam- 
paign put appliances in the hands of our 
customers. It gave over 230,000 cus- 
tomers electrical comforts, comforts 
through the use of electrical appliances, 
which they never had before. It gave 
the 685 cooperating dealers greater profits 
and put them in a better financial posi- 
tion with the distributors and manufac- 
turers than they ever enjoyed before— 
as the records of the distributors and 
manufacturers prove—and we are well 
pleased with the operation—but con- 
tinue to conclude that what applies to 
New York may not apply to other terri- 
tories and what is “Our Job May Not 
Be Yours.” 
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Selling Better Methods of Selling 


By Max C. Fisher 


Assistant Secretary, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


LIFE insurance program, for an 
A individual or a family, must be 

built carefully and precisely to 
specifications based on needs, it must be 
carefully and competently installed, it 
must be periodically serviced, and it 
must be altered from time to time as 
the circumstances of the individual and 
family change with the passage of years 
—or else the insurance will fail to ren- 
der the full service for which it is de- 
signed. 

Until I had been able to visualize 
the parallel between the installation of 
a life insurance program and the in- 
stallation of something electrical, 1 was 
a little at a loss as to how best I might 
respond to Mr. Greenwood’s kind in- 
vitation to speak to you today. I don’t 
intend, however, to attempt to follow 
the parallel too closely—or too far. My 
electrical knowledge has its limitations. 
I do wish to thank Mr. Greenwood for 
giving me the opportunity to appear be- 
fore a group of men who are doing 
such an excellent job of making avail- 
able to greater numbers of people so 
many of the great and small conve- 
niences of electricity. It’s a grand work, 
and I hope you all prosper in it. 


The Field Training Division of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
was organized seven years ago, and 
since that time it has amply justified 
the vision of those who saw the need 
for an organized training program for 
our sales representatives. At the present 
time the Field Training Division con- 
sists, essentially, of 8 Home Office super- 
visors—one to each of our policyholder 
territories—25 field supervisors, and 99 
field training instructors who work with 
the field men in the district offices. The 
entire unit is headed by Mr. C. J. 
North, Third Vice President. An im- 
portant part of Mr. North’s respon- 
sibility is to maintain close relations 
between the Field Training Division 
and the management of the agency 
forces, thus assuring effective coordina- 
tion of the two interrelated functions of 
management and training. Later on I 
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will show how essential this relation- 
ship is to our work. 

Last year, with this training staff of 
132 men, direct individual training in 
sales methods was given to 1556 agents 
and 1362 assistant managers—a total 
of almost 3000 men. At the same time, 
approximately 3000 men were enrolled 
in the various educational courses given 
either by correspondence or by classroom 
instruction. Thus, with about 100 in- 
structors and a supervisory force of 
some 37 men, the Field Training Divi- 
sion is able in one year to exert a direct 
favorable influence upon close to 6U00 
field men who carry our message to the 
public. 


Now that I have given what might be 
called a sort of thumb-nail sketch of 
the Field Training Division, the extent 
of its work, and its relation to the 
management of the agency force, I 
should like to continue with a more ex- 
tensive review of the why, who, what, 
and how of our training work. I shall 
also indicate some of the results that 
have come to the field man and to the 
company from our operations. I will 
omit any discussion of our classroom 
and correspondence courses and confine 


myself to a consideration of direct per- 
sonal training of our representatives in 
the field. 

In the life insurance business, proper 
training of our representatives, or 
agents, is a matter of utmost impor- 
tance. This is in rather dramatic con- 
trast to some other types of business. 
William Wrigley is quoted as having 
said: “Our product is sold to consumers 
by advertising. That’s where our sell- 
ing is done and how our demand is 
created. True, we have a hundred or 
more men who visit the retailers 
through whom our product is distrib- 
uted. For lack of a better name, they 
are still called salesmen—but they know 
that the whole job of selling has al- 
ready been done for them, at the con- 
sumer end of the line, by the printed 
page. In reality they are traveling ser- 
vice executives who see that the relations 
between this company through the job- 
bers to them are properly maintained.” 
In other words, the consumer’s mental 
attitude toward the product and the 
company is influenced for good or evil 
by advertising skill. The public has no 
direct contact with the personnel of the 
producing company. 


How different is the problem of sell- 
ing life insurance! Insurance compa- 
nies advertise, to be sure, but the ad- 
vertising program of itself is probably 
not instrumental in placing a great deal 
of life insurance. Our advertising is 
designed to be a help to the underwriter 
in doing his job of selling and servicing. 

Proof of the importance of personal 
solicitation in placing life insurance may 
be seen from the history of those efforts 
which have been made to offer life in- 
surance to the public at low cost on an 
over-the-counter basis, and also from 
the record of one life insurance com- 
pany that attempted to do its business 
by mail. The results were in each case 
unsatisfactory from the standpoint of 
volume of new business. If further 
proof of the importance of the agency 
system of the American life insurance 
companies were needed, it is necessary 
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only to compare our own record with 
that of any foreign country. Life in- 
surance must be sold by the direct per- 
sonal solicitation of an underwriter. 

The attitude of the public toward the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
then, is formed by a man—a man who 
is alone with the prospect and _policy- 
holder, a man who is not under direct 
supervision during much of his working 
time. The policyholder judges the Met- 
ropolitan and even the institution of 
life insurance by the methods of this 
one man. For the time being, as far as 
one prospect is concerned, this man is 
the Metropolitan. This agent’s conduct, 
therefore, is vitally important to the 
company. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has over twenty-one thousand 
agents, twenty-five hundred assistant 
managers, and about eight hundred man- 
agers throughout the United States and 
Canada—a total of over twenty-four 
thousand men who come into direct per- 
sonal contact with prospects and policy- 
holders. An average week’s work for 
one of our agents involves about 230 
personal calls to talk with someone about 
life insurance. The preponderance of 
these visits are service calls, while the 
remainder involve prospecting and sell- 
ing; and, of course, all three activities 
may take place during one interview. But 
the point I wish to make is that, whether 
selling or servicing, during an average 
week the Metropolitan agency force has 
talked of life insurance to about 414 
million people. 


During the full year we estimate that 
we have had direct personal contact, 
through our representatives, with well 
over ten million people—a number 
nearly equal to a tenth of the total pop- 
ulation of this country. Mark you, in 
one year we have come into personal 
contact with nearly a tenth of the popu- 
lation. Consider also the fact that our 
representatives are the basis for the 
quality ‘of our service and the medium 
through which our insurance meets 
fully or only partially the needs of the 
policyholder. Add to this the fact that 
life insurance touches the most vital part 
of the life of the individual and his 
family. The result forms the founda- 
tion of our profound feeling of respon- 


sibility for the proper training of each * 


and every one of our representatives. 
That is the why of our giving so 
much thought to the development of 
proper training methods. 
How have we done our job? We 
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have done it simply by selling. We 
are not so much trainers or educators 
as we are salesmen. We do constantly 
visualize our training work in terms of 
selling better methods of selling. 

Putting over better methods of doing 
business by managerial pressure, by force 
if you please, is no part of our thinking. 
Why should it be? When we develop 
a new and better method of selling or 
servicing, we know it to be a better 
method for the policyholder, for the 
company, and for the representative him- 
self. If we can convincingly demon- 
strate to the agent that a new method is 
better for him, where is there any pos- 
sible excuse for weakening our presen- 
tation by pressure methods? 

But I’m getting a little ahead of 
myself. 

Please keep in mind, if you will, that 
any method of our work which I de- 
scribe during the next few minutes is 
nothing more than a description of how 
we in the Field Training Division sell 
better methods of doing business to our 
field representatives. For emphasis, let 
me repeat, our training is selling. 


It is our conviction that all selling 
should start with needs. Any product, 
new or.old, should be created only to 
do its part in filling some human need. 

In the life insurance business we have 
long been alert to the needs of the pol- 
icyholder. His protection must be care- 
fully planned and revised from time to 
time to fit his economic responsibilities 
toward himself and his family. It is 
also important that the policyholder 
have some true understanding of what 
is contained in his life insurance policy, 
so that at no time will he discover he 
does not have the protection he thought 
he had. It is the responsibility of the 
agent to determine the needs of the 
policyholder and to do his utmost with 
tact, intelligence, and knowledge, to 
meet those needs with life insurance 
protection. 

The specific problem of the Field 
Training Division which I wish to con- 
sider now is that of determining the 
needs of our agents, assistant managers, 
and managers. The work of the agency 
force is observed through close man- 
agerial supervision of the Agency Divi- 
sions of our company. Furthermore, the 
instructors and supervisors of the Field 
Training Division are also in daily con- 
tact with the agent and are in a key 
position to make continuous observation 
of the agency force in action. But 
observation, no matter how intelligent, 
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is not enough. Managers, assistant man- 
agers, and agents have all been encour- 
aged to bring their problems to us 
voluntarily. That sounds easy, but a 
great deal of care and tact is required 
to build up and maintain the complete 
confidence between Home Office and 
the District Office which makes pos- 
sible a free and open discussion of 
problems intimate to the field men them- 
selves. Men don’t always feel free to 
frankly and openly discuss their fail- 
ings with their superiors in a business 
organization. 

If we desire special information con- 
cerning the problems of our field men 
we organize a hunt for facts—a sur- 
vey. Some time ago trained observers 
from the Home Office spent a total of 
112 days with 195 different agents in 
32 districts of five separate territories— 
to obtain organized information con- 
cerning the production methods and 
work habits of our field men. The ob- 
servers brought back word-by-word re- 
ports of over 4000 calls, a number about 
equal to those that would be made by 
an average or composite agent during 
a six-month period. 

An analysis of these calls demon- 
strated clearly to us that our representa- 
tives needed some practical program of 
time control, definite prospecting meth- 
ods, and organized sales talks. 

This doesn’t mean, necessarily, that 
all our field men need all these things. 
Some of our men are bound to be ahead 
of us in certain respects. Developing 
something to fill the needs observed in 
the field does not mean, with us, sitting 
behind a desk and thinking up some- 
thing—not entirely. We have made 
definite and concrete efforts to seek 
out the man in the field who is doing 
a particularly good job in some phase 
of his work. First, we let him know 
that we are pleased. We ask him to 
demonstrate his method to us. On occa- 
sion we invite him in to the Home 
Office to demonstrate and describe his 
method and the results he obtains from 
using it. This attitude on our part has 
been a great builder of morale in our 


field force. 


Then, after we have discovered what 
appears to be a better method of doing 
a part of the field man’s job, we take 
the method into our laboratory for 
analysis and improvement. To this end 
we sometime ago established within our 
Field Training Division a Methods 
Unit—our laboratory. We have here 
several carefully selected men who de- 
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vote their full time to the development 
and field testing of better methods of 
prospecting, selling, and supervision. 
They are charged with the responsibil- 
ity of analyzing new methods and new 
tools, studying them, and suggesting im- 
provements to make them fit the needs 
of the largest possible number of our 
field representatives. 

Once a new method or a new tool 
has been refined to the point where we 
are convinced that it is good, we send 
it—like a new-model automobile—to 
the proving ground. The men of the 
Methods Unit try it out themselves in 
the field, to see if it works for them. 
After this test, we select a few man- 
agers, assistant managers, and agents in 
different localities who are able to give 
the new method a really thoroughgoing 
trial in their own communities among 
their own prospects and policyholders. 
The results of such testing are carefully 
weighed; and on the basis of our find- 
ings during the field test, the plan is 
again studied and revised. Then, pos- 
sibly only after further revision, the 
method is ready for distribution to the 
field force through the medium of the 
field training instructors. 

Now: up to this point we have defined 
the need, we have discovered and devel- 
oped a better method to meet that need, 
tested it, and made it ready for distribu- 
tion. 

At this point, it is up to us and the 
field training instructors to sell the new 
method to our field force on its own 
merits. 


In detail, our practice works out like 
this: The Home Office Supervisors dem- 
onstrate the new method to the Field 
Training Supervisors either singly or to- 
gether in meetings. The Field Train- 
ing Supervisors, after becoming profi- 
cient themselves, demonstrate the meth- 
od to the instructors, either individually 
or in a meeting called for the purpose. 
After the new method has been dissemi- 
nated to the members of the Field Train- 
ing Division, the next step is to sell it to 
our representatives in the field, the Man- 
agers, assistant managers and agents of 
the district offices. 

Here I must digress a moment to clear 
up a question before it is asked. The 
who of our sales training program is not 
the members of the Field Training Di- 
vision alone. The who of our training 
program consists of Field Training men, 
plus the managers and assistant mana- 
gers of the district offices. Training and 
supervision are so closely interwoven 
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that the greatest economy and best re- 
sults are obtained by enlisting the front 
line of management as the front line of 
training, making the two functions a part 
of the same man’s work. The assistant 
managers in the district offices form this 
front line. The theory behind that idea 
—theory and fact—is this: One cannot 
train a man to use a method properly 
and be secure in the knowledge that from 
this day forward his use of the method 
will be faultless. Man and his methods 
are continuously changing, and we must 
make use of this universal human char- 
acteristic. Training is a continuous 
process, a man must be trained and re- 
trained. 


The assistant manager in the district 
office of the Metropolitan is in constant 
and daily contact with the agent. If 
anyone is in a position to encourage 
steady improvement in the methods of 
the agent it is, therefore, the assistant 
manager. Furthermore, in most district 
offices it is the assistant manager who 
has most recently been an agent himself, 
and he has a thorough understanding of 
the agent’s problems and needs. He is 
the man who can most effectively help 
the agent to better himself in our or- 
ganization. 

Our training assignments, then, are 
conducted with the assistant manager as 
our primary objective. When we train 
an agent, it is as a demonstration to the 
assistant manager on how to do a similar 
training job himself. It is our ultimate 
objective that all assistant managers be- 
come capable trainers of men. Training 
is an important part—perhaps the most 
important part—of their job of super- 
vision. 

In selling the field man a better 
method of doing his job, the following 
steps are required: First, demonstration 
by the trainer. The trainer, accompanied 
by the assistant manager and the agent, 
makes a sale to a prospect, using the 
improved method of presentation. After 
a great deal of experimenting, we tend 
to think of all training assignments in 
terms of three-week periods. During 
the first few days the trainer meets the 
prospect and makes the sales observed 
by the assistant manager and the agent. 
This continues until the value of the new 
method is convincingly demonstrated by 
results in the field man’s own territory— 
by increased sales or because of the time 
saved. Soon the agent wants to try the 
method himself, whereupon the assistant 
manager and the instructor become the 
observers. Between calls and at the end 
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of the day, the work is discussed and 
analyzed. Eventually the agent becomes 
enthusiastic about the new method, its 
use has become a habit with him, and he 
is literally bursting with renewed confi- 
dence, and insists on making all the pres- 
entations himself. Then we know that 
we have sold him a better method of 
doing his job. 

The instructor’s responsibility is, how- 
ever, primarily to the assistant manager. 
The assistant manager should be able, at 
the end of three weeks, to give further 
help to this one agent and do the same 
for the other agents under his super- 
vision. 

Now you wish to know something of 
results. The accurate measurement of 
our results, considering both quantity of 
business and quality of business, presents 
a difficult problem. In the life insurance 
business the man who is the largest pro- 
ducer is not always the best salesman. 
You may say that this is true in any 
business—but it is particularly so in life 
insurance. So our measurement of re- 
sults must always keep in mind the two 
factors of production — quantity and 
quality. I shall not go into detail here 
because I feel that the elements which 
go into what we call quality of business 
would not be of sufficient interest to 
merit careful discussion. But keep in 
mind the fact that we have carefully 
developed yardsticks which measure very 
well the quality of business resulting 
from our training work. Otherwise any 
statement I might make as to results 
would be meaningless. 


When word comes to us from the 
agency division that a certain agent needs 
help in prospecting, for example, we first 
get out his record and make a careful 
analysis of his work for a period of at 
least six months prior to the training 
assignment. A record is kept of produc- 
tion during the assignment, and for six 
months afterward. On the basis of these 
records we determine whether or not 
further training is needed. In some in- 
stances we have followed the work of 
one man for a much longer period of 
time, as a sort of check on ourselves. 
We also keep parallel records by which 
we know whether the assistant manager 
is developing into a good trainer of 
agents. As a result of our training we 
can show improvement in the quantity, 
quality, and persistency of business sold, 
and an increase in the average size of the 
policies written. There is also a demon- 
strable and appreciable improvement in 
the agent’s performance in conserving 
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and reinstating business, as a by-product 
of his improved sales technique. Further- 
more we can show a gradual improve- 
ment in the performance of agents who 
have been trained by us in the ratio of 
sales to interviews. 

These are what might be called pri- 
mary results—and they in themselves 
seem to justify the program we are fol- 
lowing. 

All of us these days are looking toward 
the public to determine its reaction to us 
and our institutions. Life insurance is 
not an exception. I wish I could point 
to charts, tables, and percentages to show 
you just how much public understanding 
of life insurance has improved as a result 
of our training. To do so would be 
impossible, obviously. 


We reason somewhat as follows, how- 
ever, and, I believe, properly so. The 
policyholders who keep their policies in 
force until they mature, either as endow- 
ments or as claims, are enthusiastic cen- 
ters of good-will toward the Metropoli- 
tan and toward life insurance generally. 
It is hard to imagine a policyholder who 
has received the face value of an endow- 
ment policy, or who is receiving a retire- 
ment income from his life insurance 
holdings, who is not enthusiastic about 
life insurance and the company that 
makes it possible for him to have it. Nor 
can one imagine the wife and children 
of a departed policyholder who are not 
boosters for life insurance, almost to the 
point of religious fervor. I may sound 
a little boastful, but life insurance is 
something which, if sold properly and 
maintained in force, creates good-will 
unfailingly. So we measure the good-will 
of the public partly by the persistency 
of business. We also count it as an evi- 
dence of increased good-will if the agent 
is more capable of explaining accurately 
and understandably to the policyholder 
just what it is he is putting his money 
into. We have been able to cut down 
the ratio of misunderstanding on the part 
of policyholders. 

I feel now that I can have given you 
a fair picture of the mechanics of our 
work, the discovery of a need on the part 
of the field men, the analysis of that 
need, the finding of a new. method of 
work or a new tool to meet that need, 
the testing and refining of the new 
method, and finally, selling that new- 
method to the men who are to use it. 
In selling it to them we demonstrate its 
effectiveness in solving their own prob- 
lems on their own job. We help them 
to learn to use it, and we stand ready to 
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help them further should they need ad- 
ditional training. During the same as- 
signment we have trained an assistant 
manager so that he can continue the 
training program with his other agents. 
Throughout, we conceive of our job as 
one of selling—selling improved methods 
and tools for selling life insurance. 

Our most difficult problems, however, 
have not come as a result of trouble in 
working out this “production line,” as 
you might call it. As in any sales or- 
ganization, our most difficult problems 
have been those involving human rela- 
tionships. 

From our experience in the Field 
Training Division, we have set up four 
guiding principles which apply equally 
to the supervision of instructors and 
agents. To give meaning and content 
to what I have already said, I must dis- 
cuss them, at least briefly. 

First: The men with whom we are 
dealing must be led and not driven. Be- 
cause of the nature of the work of the 
instructor and the agent, they must 
learn to supervise themselves. This 
means that the individual must clearly 
understand his duties and the best way 
of performing them. By our every act, 
by our every contact with the instructor 
and the field man, we must convince 
him that our sole purpose is to help him 
do a better job. As a result of this at- 
titude on our part, the field instructor 
thinks of his supervisor not as a boss but 
as a helper, and the relationship between 
them is a hearty and sincere one. The 
assistant manager and the agent in the 
field likewise turn to us readily and with 
confidence. They know that when we 
study their records and work with them, 
it is with the sole purpose of showing 
them a way in which they can better 
their job and themselves. 


This leads directly into and is a part 
of our next guiding principle. Super- 
vision consists of helping men to grow. 
Our system of development of new ideas, 
our records, and our philosophy are all 
closely tied to this principle; and our 
men are aware of it. Their loyalty and 
their progress in our organization bear 
witness to this fact. 

The third principle: To supervise ef- 
fectively, we must improve the job as 
well as the man. Someone has said that 
effective management consists of getting 
better than average results from average 
men. One might qualify that or add to 
it a bit, but it is a valuable guiding prin- 
ciple. To do so requires improvement 
of the circumstances under which men 
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work. To improve the job is one of our 
basic functions. For that purpose we 
have the Methods Unit which I have 
described, in which we develop better 
methods of doing the agent’s work. 

To better our supervision we must 
develop yardsticks to measure improve- 
ment in work. This applies both to the 
field instructor and to the agent. I have 
already described the difficulty in making 
accurate measurements of the quality and 
quantity of an agent’s production. But 
to do so is essential if we are to continue 
to improve our training. It is only by 
watching our results that we can deter- 
mine the direction we will follow in the 
future. 

In the Field Training Division of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
we feel strongly that a new method of 
selling, like an electric generator or a 
life insurance program, must be built ac- 
curately and carefully to specifications 
based on needs; it must be painstakingly 
installed so that it will function smooth- 
ly and surely; it must be serviced so that 
its performance will be maintained, and 
from time to time it must be altered to 
fit new and changing needs. These are 
the steps of making a sale and establish- 
ing and maintaining good-will. So in 
our work, we stick close to the thought 
that we are after all doing only one 
thing—we are selling better methods of 
selling. That, in its essence, should be 
the underlying philosophy of any pro- 
gram of organized training in business. 





Better Light-Better Sight 


—Better Schools 
(Continued from page 147) 


Although I am no longer in Van 
Wert, I am just as enthusiastic about 
the beneficial results of their lighting 
program as I ever was. In fact, since 
going to Fremont, we have revamped 
the lighting of our Sight Saving Class, 
bringing it up to 40 foot-candles. We 
are at the present time equipping our 
administration building with completely 
indirect lighting. The church to which I 
belong is doing the same. My own home 
has made some changes in fixtures. I am 
still light conscious and willing to do all 
I can to spread the gospel of Better 
Light-Better Sight. 

If it were not too presumptuous on 
my part, I should like to suggest a slogan 
of Better Light for All and All for Bet- 
ter Light. It is only through cooperation 
of all agencies that this invaluable com- 
modity can become a lamp unto our feet 
and light to our pathways. 
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Some Problems and Opportunities in 
Rural Electrification 


By Grover C. Neff 


President, Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


URAL electrification is ‘growing 
R up. We can properly say that 
this development was born on 
December 31, 1923, for on that date 
less than 3 per cent of the farmers of the 
United States had electric service. Its 
first seven years of childhood showed a 
very steady growth and on December 31, 
1930, service had been made available to 
approximately 1,000,000 farms. The 
next few years from 1931 to 1934 inclu- 
sive were very trying ones for this young- 
ster but after 1934 it again grew rapidly 
and on Dec. 31, 1938, electric service 
had been made available to approximate- 
ly one and one-half million farms. To 
date this fifteen-year-old development has 
cost approximately $700,000,000, about 
80 per cent of which was spent by the 
utility companies of this country. Those 
of us who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of guiding this strapping big 
youngster to a healthy, self-supporting 
maturity appreciate that we have a real 
job on our hands. 


Cost of Farm Electric Lines 


Many of the problems that confronted 
the industry when this development 
started have been more or less satisfactor- 
ily solved. The cost of the farm lines 
has been repeatedly reduced through 
changes in design of the line and equip- 
ment. It is, of course, important to do 
everything we can to further lower the 
cost of construction wherever it is feasi- 
ble to do so, but we must be careful not 
to make the construction standard so low 
that high maintenance and operating 
costs will more than offset the saving in 
fixed charges. 

The lines must be so built and 
equipped that the number of equipment 
failures on the line, such as transformer 
failures, fuse burnouts, etc., are held 
within reason, as high transportation 
costs are usually incurred when repair- 
ing and replacing damaged equipment 
located on farm electric lines. These 
problems have been given a lot of atten- 
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tion in the past with very good results 
and are still being studied. 

We all wish to build the lowest cost 
line that will satisfactorily serve the 
farmers, and the point I wish to make 
here is that in our eagerness to do this 
we must not overlook the increased oper- 
ating and maintenance costs which may 
result. 

Farm Line Extension Plan ~ 


The question of the extension policy 
has received a lot of attention in the past 
and has been pretty well solved by most 
utility companies. In general, utility 
companies are financing the cost of the 
farm electric lines, under average condi- 
tions. This is as it should be, for the 
farmer in most cases needs all of his 
finances to electrify his farm. To the 
extent that we ask him to finance the 
building of the lines, we delay the full 
electrification of his farm. The value of 
our farm lines depends largely upon the 
use the farmers make of them. There- 
fore, our extension policies should not 
contain a feature that hinders the ac- 
ceptance and use of our service. 

Most companies know the number of 


farm electric customers served by them 
and they also know the total number of 
farms in their territory. By dividing one 
by the other we get the percentage of 
total farmers served. As an example, 
where this is twenty-five per cent, it is 
only natural to draw the conclusion that 
to serve all of the farmers in the area, it 
would take three times as much money 
for farm lines as has already been spent. 

The big problem in this connection is 
to definitely determine how fast the util- 
ity can extend lines into the country and 
how it can finance the cost of these lines. 
This might be stated a little differently 
and say that the problem is to determine 
how fast lines will have to be built into 
the country to reasonably meet the de- 
mands for service and how can these 
lines be financed. 

Before any utility executive can an- 
swer these questions intelligently, it is 
necessary to make a survey of the entire 
farm area served by his company. A 
careful survey of the farming territory 
of any utility company is likely to dis- 
close some rather surprising things. For 
this reason and because of its value to 
the utility management, I recommend 
that you make such a survey, if you have 
not already done so. 


Survey of Farm Area Served by Company 


I am quite familiar with one such sur- 
vey and will describe it briefly to you to 
clarify the point I am trying to make. 
This particular company learned from 
government figures that there are ap- 
proximately 46,000 farms in the terri- 
tory it serves. Since it already served ap- 
proximately 15,000 of them, it appeared 
that the rural electrification job had been 
about one-third completed and two- 
thirds remained to be done. However, 
a survey of this territory, through the 
use of government soil maps and infor- 
mation that the employees of the com- 
pany had, showed that about 8000 farm- 
ers listed in the census were located in a 
very sandy area where the soil was very 
poor. The farmers living in this area 
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not only could not economically use elec- 
tric service but for the most part were 
not interested in it. It was decided that 
the area above described would not sup- 
port rural lines and should be eliminated 
from any further consideration. This 
reduced the total number of farms from 
46,000 to 38,000—this being the number 
of farms listed in the census that had 
fairly good soil. 

This particular company had been in 
the business of extending service to farm- 
ers for many years, but even on lines 
that had been up for five or six years in 
territory where farmers were reason- 
ably prosperous, only three out of four 
of the farmers were customers of the 
company. It should be remembered here 
that in the census figures places were 
counted as farms which you would hard- 
ly recognize as such when you drove past 
them on the highway. It, therefore, 
seemed proper to reduce the 38,000 
farms by 25 per cent in trying to arrive 
at the number of prospective users of 
electric service. This reduced the num- 
ber from 38,000 to 28,000. In other 
words, when 28,000 of the 46,000 farms 
in the area get electric service, it appears 
from this survey that the business of 
extending lines to farmers will have been 
finished. The utility company serving 
this area had 15,000 farm customers so 
that instead of the job being one-third 
finished, it was half finished. 

The survey, however, disclosed other 
facts which are pertinent to this study. 
In this area there are a number of mu- 
nicipal utilities, most of whom buy their 
electrical power requirements from the 
utility making the survey. A number 
of these municipal utilities have extended 
their lines beyond the city limits and are 
serving farmers. In addition, there are 
a number of small privately-owned util- 
ity companies in the area which serve 
quite a number of farmers, buying their 
energy for the most part from the larger 
utility serving the area. While no one 
of these municipal utilities or small com- 
panies served very many farmers, in the 
aggregate they do supply electric service 
to about 5000 farms. That again changes 
the picture and we find there are 20,000 
farmers now getting electric service in 
the area being surveyed. There are, 
therefore, only 8000 additional farm 
customers in the area to which any lines, 
must be built and not all of these will 
have to be built by the major utility 
company serving this area. Before the 
survey was made and before much 
thought had been given to the matter, 
“the management had the idea that the 
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rural electrification job in this area was 
only one-third finished, but after the 
survey, it found that the job is more 
than two-thirds finished. 

This survey is important because it 
gives to the management a correct pic- 
ture of the size of the job yet to be done. 
A manager of a utility company might 
not give serious consideration to an ex- 
tensive rural electrification program if he 
thought the job was only one-third fin- 
ished, whereas the same manager might 
be willing to back such a program if he 
knew that the job was two-thirds done. 

For this survey you can make good 
use of the following: 

Topographic sheets of the United States 
Geological Survey, Department of Interior. 

Soil survey sheets of the Bureau of Soils, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Rural route maps of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Progressive military maps of the United 
States War Department. 

Local maps. 

The information given in these maps, 
together with the information held by 
certain employees of the company and 
that on existing company maps, usually 
makes it inexpensive and rather simple 
to make the kind of survey I have just 
described. 

With this information, the utility ex- 
ecutive knows the size of the job yet to 
be done and can lay out a definite plan 
for taking care of it in any way he 
thinks best. The important thing is to 
make a plan even though it may take 
four or five years to carry it out. Once 
the plan is made, frankly tell the farm- 
ers in the territory to be served when 
your plan contemplates reaching their 
farms. The farmer may demand service 
today and yet may be willing to wait a 
year or even two years or longer to se- 
cure this service, providing he feels that 
he is going to get it at the time you tell 
him he will get it. 

Rome was not built in a day and this 
job is too big to be completed in a year 
or even in two or three years, but there 
is no reason why we cannot make plans 
to take care of the job so that not only 
we will know what we propose to do but 
also the farmers will have information 
on what to expect. In many cases the 

emand for service by farmers may be 
so urgent that it is impossible for the 
utility company to take care of it in time 
to satisfy these farmers and in other 
cases it may be that the utility executive 
does not wish to invest the necessary 
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amount of money in farm lines to meet 
the urgent demands for service. 


Co-operation with R.E.A. Co-operatives 


In either of these situations, R.E.A. 
co-operatives will probably be formed. 
Under such conditions we can certainly 
have no quarrel with the formation of a 
co-operative and should in fact encour- 
age it and help it get started. We can- 
not object to the farmers forming a co- 
operative to get service which the utility 
cannot supply or is not willing to sup- 
ply. The utility companies and the 
farmer co-operatives will each gain a 
great deal if their representatives are on 
friendly terms, meet together, and work 
together in the common job of carrying 
electric service to the farmers. There 
should be no raids by either party on the 
business of the other party, for there is 
no reason for any lack of complete un- 
derstanding between them. Only through 
fair and honest treatment can an orderly 
farm electric development take place. 


Make Lines Self-Supporting 


The biggest job that is confronting 
utility operators in connection with rural 
electric development is the job of mak- 
ing these lines self-supporting. We all 
believe and can probably prove that the 
average farm electric customer is using 
only a small fraction of the service that 
he could economically use and should use. 
However, the fact remains that the aver- 
age farm customer, at least in the non- 
irrigation districts of the country, does 
not increase his use of electric service 
very rapidly. Our problem, therefore, is 
to develop an effective plan of building 
electric loads on the farm which will be 
profitable to the farmer and also profit- 
able to the utility so that the farmer can 
afford to pay a larger monthly bill for 
his service and thereby increase the util- 
ities’ gross revenue per mile of line which 
is necessary to make these lines self-sup- 
porting. 

It is well at this time to take a look 
at what happens on the farm when elec- 
tric service is first brought to it. Farm- 
ers without electric service use kerosene, 
gasoline, horses, tractors, gas engines, 
and humans as their source of power on 
the farm. When we take electric service 
to the farm, we are bringing a new form 
of power which in time works a revolu- 
tion on that farm. 

Whenever a new and different form 
of power has been brought to and ac- 
cepted by any industry, it has revolu- 
tionized that industry. When steam en- 
gine power was applied to the shipping 
industry, it brought fundamental changes. 
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It changed the shape of the boats. It 
changed the type of people who manned 
the boats. It changed the methods of 
carrying on the shipping business. It 
certainly revolutionized that industry. 

When steam power was applied to 
transportation on land, it completely 
transformed that industry. The stage 
coach had to give way to the railroad 
train. The people who operated the rail- 
road train had to have different train- 
ing from those who handled the stage 
coach and wagon. The application of 
power to transportation on land was 
again revolutionized with the coming of 
internal combustion power which made 
possible the automobile and the truck. 

With the coming of steam power, 
great factories were established over the 
country with their many line shafts, 
belts, and pulleys. When electric pow- 
er was brought to the factories, they 
went through another transformation. 
The line shafts, belts, and pulleys disap- 
peared and individual motors took their 
places. All through our history the intro- 
duction and acceptance of new forms of 
power have literally revolutionized our 
industries. It seems to me, therefore, 
that we will all agree that the bringing 
of electric power to the farms of this 
country will revolutionize agriculture, 
will bring about great changes in farm 
equipment and in the method of carry- 
ing on farm work. 

People do not change habits quickly. 
The farmer does not change his habits 
quickly and we cannot expect this so- 
called revolution in farming methods to 
take place in too short a time. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it will probably take a gen- 
eration to bring it about and it will 
require the expenditure of a considerable 
amount of money on the part of the 
farmer and will require a lot of help 
from all the people who are interested 
in electrifying the farms of this coun- 
try. 

Where electricity has been brought to 
the farms, many changes are taking place 
and it is one of our big jobs to see that 
these changes are speeded up and made 
in an intelligent manner so that the 
farmers will receive benefits in excess of 
the costs. In order to furnish this help, 
it is important that the utility manage- 
ment know what changes the farm elec- 
tric customers of his company have made 
in substituting electric power and other 
forms of power. It is also important to 
know what the farmer himself wants to 
do in the way of increasing the use of 
electric service on his farm. The utility 
Management must also find out the 
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things that electricity can best do for the 
farm customers of the company. Unless 
these things are known, it is impossible 
to plan an intelligent load-building pro- 
gram for that company. Here again I 
suggest that the management of any 
utility that has farm customers make a 
farm-to-farm survey and get accurate in- 
formation on what the farmer is doing 
with electric power, what he is thinking 
about, and for what he could use electric 
power to advantage on his farm. 


Survey of Customers 


This survey will bring to light many 
startling things. Most of the farmers 
used kerosene lamps before they got 
electricity. One 25-watt electric bulb is 
so much better than a kerosene lamp that 
the farmer is usually satisfied with this 
kind of electric lighting. When you make 
a survey of your farms, you will be sur- 
prised at the percentage of 25-watt bulbs 
in use. This survey will probably show 
that 90 per cent of your farm customers 
have a radio, an electric iron, and a 
washing machine. You will find that 
most farmers are interested in an auto- 
matic water supply but few of them have 
it. Thus the survey will give the man- 
agement the information which enables 
it to set up an intelligent, efficient, ef- 
fective load-building program. 

Such a survey can be made in a way 
that will greatly improve public rela- 
tions. - It should be made by someone 
who understands farming. He should 
approach the farmer from the angle that 
his company wants to find out how his 
electric appliances are working and what 
he is thinking about in the way of fur- 
ther electrifying his farm so that the 
company can plan ahead and always be 
ready to fully meet his needs. The 
whole attitude of the man making the 
survey should be one of helpfulness to 
the farmer. Where this method has 
been followed excellent reaction from 
the customers has resulted. 


Load-Building Plan 


When the survey data have been sum- 
marized and analyzed, it is then impor- 
tant to make a definite load-building 
plan. This plan will vary in different 
sections of the country and with different 
utilities. The plan must be made to fit 
the conditions disclosed by the survey if 
it is to be successful. Then, to carry 
out the plan requires a great deal of 
patience, for we must not forget that in 
getting the farmer to use electric ser- 
vice, we are revolutionizing farming and 
the farmer’s habits. 

You may be interested in some of the 
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factors that utility companies I am fa- 
miliar with have considered in building 
load on the farm electric lines. In some 
cases the various townships served have 
been rated financially and the load- 
building effort concentrated in the town- 
ships where the best farms were located. 
It was felt that the electric load could 
be increased most rapidly in these areas 
with the least effort and the results 
seemed to bear out this thought. 

The farmer likes to deal with some- 
one he knows and has known for some 
time. There is more resistance to deal- 
ing with strangers in the country than 
there is in the city. The farmer must 
have confidence in the man he deals with 
before he will deal with him. If he has 
known the man who approaches him for 
some time and has confidence in the hon- 
esty and ability of the man, much better 
results will be obtained than where a 
comparatively new man is put on the 
job. 

The farmer, of course, has dealt for 
years with the local appliance dealer, 
local implement dealer, hardware man, 
and these men are, therefore, in a posi- 
tion to effectively help build farm elec- 
tric load if we, the utility people and 
managers, can sell them on the idea of 
doing so. We should develop a coop- 
erative plan of electric load building 
with these local business people who thor- 
oughly understand the farmer and his 
problems and who are acquainted with 
him personally and in whom the farmer 
has confidence. The utility representa- 
tives should meet with representatives of 
these dealers and talk over with them the 
problem of building electric load on the 
farm and try to develop a cooperative 
plan which will be satisfactory to every 
one concerned and fair to all. 

A financing plan of selling appliances 
to farmers should be so set up that the 
farmer pays for the appliances at the 
time he sells a crop or livestock. Many 
farmers get a large part of their annual 


‘income during two or three months of 


the year and it is at this time that they 
pay many of their bills. Our load- 
building plan should fit into the paying 
habits of the farmer and permit him to 
pay for appliances in those months when 
he has his greatest income and not have 
to pay monthly as we ask our urban 
customers to do. He, of course, has to 
pay his electric bill monthly, but it does 
not follow that he should have to pay 
for his appliances monthly if he elects 
to buy them on the partial-payment plan. 

Most farmers use the kitchen and 
dining room‘a great deal more than the 
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rest of their house. Therefore, special 
attention should be given to the light- 
ing in these two rooms. Some com- 
panies are putting on a special rural 
lighting campaign built around the 
kitchen and dining room. 

In most sections of the country there 
are organized groups or clubs of farm 
boys and girls, such as the 4H clubs in 
many states. It is important to have 
the home service adviser of the utility 
company meet with these groups and 
also with other farm organizations and 
put on demonstrations on how electricity 
can be applied in the farm home. At 
these meetings use can be made of films 
and records which give information 
about the use of electric service. In this 
way the farmer can get a better under- 
standing of what electricity can do for 
him—how it can help him in his daily 
work, 

Some companies are holding cooking 
schools in farm homes where the neigh- 
bors are invited to meet in one home 
and have the home service adviser put 
on a cooking demonstration. All of 
these are, of course, for the purpose of 
acquainting the farm electric customer 
with the value of electric service. 

There are now thousands of county 
agents throughout the country who de- 
vote their entire tine to helping the 
farmers improve working conditions and 
making them acquainted with new and 
better ways of doing things. It is im- 
portant that county agents be fitted into 
your load-building program to see that 
they are well informed on the value of 
electric service to farmers. 

The load-building program should in- 
clude some special work on the mini- 
mum user. Where a rather large mini- 
mum bill is a part of the rate, many 
farmers are not using as many kilowatt- 
hours as the minimum bill entitles them 
to. Often this brings about ill-feeling 
on the part of the customers toward the 
company. They feel they are paying 
for something they are not getting, but 
they do not seem to know how to change 
their methods so as to use up their mini- 
mum bill. This seems to be a strange 
situation, but it exists nevertheless and 
the load-building program should pro- 
vide a means of getting the minimum 
bill customer to at least use the kilowatt- 
hours to which he is entitled. We will 
never get a customer to use more than 
his minimum bill until we first get him 
to use the kilowatthours paid for by the 
minimum bill. : 

Some companies are making great ef- 
forts to completely electrify so-called 
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demonstration farms at various points in 
their territory. The demonstration farm 
is valuable if the farmer who owns such 
demonstration farm can be persuaded to 
buy and pay for the equipment of his 
farm. Unless he does that, the other 
farmers do not place much value on the 
fact that this particular farmer is using 
all of these appliances. If a farmer in 
any particular district can be sold to 
more or less completely electrify his farm 
and be sold on the value of the service, 
then it becomes a real demonstration 
farm which is, of course, valuable in 
building load. Where such a condition 
exists, a utility can afford to pay the 
farmer for the inconvenience that he is 
put to in having other farmers come and 
look at his layout. 

It is my opinion that the best method 
for the utility to contact the farmer in 
a load-building program is through a 
rural local representative meter reader. 
He should be a man who is acquainted 
with the farmers in the territory in 
which he works, has their confidence, 
reads a limited number of meters each 
month, spends a short time with the 
farmer on each month’s visit if the 
farmer is not busy, helps the farmer de- 
cide what he should have on his place, 
takes care of minor service troubles, and 
sees that the farmer’s appliances are in 
use. This man really gets to know the 
farmer and knows what the farmer is 
thinking about. He collects a lot of 
valuable information from the farmer 
which is important to any load-building 
program. This local representative can 
sell to the farmer the appliances which 
his company handles and can pass on to 
the implement dealers, plumbers, and 
hardware people, who are cooperating 
in the electric load-building program, 
such information as they are interested 
in. This plan has many advantages in 
that during considerable periods of the 
year the farmers are quite busy most of 
the time and they do not want to talk 
to anyone about buying something, no 
matter what it is. This man can adjust 
his work so that he can talk to the 
farmers when they have time to talk to 
him and he can read meters and do other 
things when they are busy. This method 
also holds down transportation costs to 
a minimum and the farmer is not being 
confronted with a lot of specialists for 
each particular operation of the com- 
pany. This man becomes practically the 
sole representative of the company to the 
farmer and this all helps build load. 

The farmer must be supplied regu- 
larly with intelligent authentic informa- 
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tion on the value of electricity in his 
farm operations, and I know of no bet- 
ter or less costly way to do this than 
to send him the magazine, Electricity 
on the Farm. There is undoubtedly 
other printed matter that serves this 
same purpose but I am more familiar 
with this publication than any other and 
I recommend it to you people who are 
not now using anything of this kind. 

The farmer is constantly bombarded 
with all kinds of advertisements and ar- 
ticles which tend to make him want to 
spend his money for this or that. Unless 
we constantly keep before him articles 
dealing with the value of electric service 
on the farm and what it will do for 
him, we will not get him to invest a 
proper share of his yearly spendings in 
electrical appliances. 

At the present time farmers living in 
non-irrigated areas do not use more than 
an average of 100 kilowatthours per 
month. We know that the average 
farmer can use economically 500 kilo- 
watthours per month, for many average 
farmers are doing this now. Farm lines 
will become self-supporting before we 
reach an average consumption as high as 
this. The job we have, therefore, is one 
that can be successfully solved. The only 
thing that is necessary is to collect the 
facts carefully, make our plans complete 
and definite, and then follow them 
through with a lot of patience but with 
a lot of determination. 





A New Standard 


(Continued from page 152) 


ation winning over darkness, illness and 
drudgery, our task is to ever remind the 
public, unblushingly, of the contributions 
of electricity to this new order of free- 
dom, and to use our cooperative industry 
strength in achieving our common objec- 
tives. 

As long as we continue to employ an 
increasing intelligence in the use of the 
old as well as the new formulas and 
products—with sympathetic patience one 
toward the other—then will we realize 
more quickly new Electrical Standards 
of Living, as expressed in the older 
prophecy of Stuart Chase, when he 
wrote— 

“Power for industry or business or 
agriculture are all vastly important, but 
from a broader point of view, they take 
second place to the promise of power for 
actual human living. Here lies the tran- 
scendent role of electricity in the years 
before us.” 
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Dawn of a New Day Through 
Better Light-Better Sight 


By J. E. North 


. 


Director Domestic Sales, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


T= Better Light-Better Sight 
movement is now in its sixth year. 
It has been, in many ways, one of 
the most outstanding inter-industry pro- 
grams of all times. Born in the depres- 
sion, it has never seen a year of normal 
business. Yet year after year it has gone 
forward—holding the interest and en- 
thusiasm of its sponsoring industries. 

Some of you remember that day in 
March, 1934—here in Chicago—when 
Merrill Skinner, then Chairman of the 
Lighting Committee, presented to the 
General Sales Committee a plan for an 
inter-industry movement to promote Bet- 
ter Light-Better Sight. 

The plan was an ambitious one. It 
was proposed that the electrical, optical 
and paint industries be induced to unite 
in one common promotional program. 
Safety organizations, professional groups 
and others would also be invited to par- 
ticipate in a movement which would 
make America conscious of the need of 
protecting eyesight—of the human wel- 
fare side of Better Seeing. 


The idea caught the imagination of 
the Sales Committee. And then and 
there the Better Light-Better Sight 
movement was born. 

Shortly afterward, as you all: know, 
the National Better Light-Better Sight 
Bureau was formed with membership 
embracing nineteen national associations 
and groups representing several major 
industries. 

The movement has been a success. 
And I believe that this success is due to 
more than chance. It is due to more than 
the mere energy and initiative of any 
group or groups. The Better Light-Bet- 
ter Sight movement was founded on the 
firm foundation of human needs and hu- 
man welfare. It has been a success be- 
cause it added something to the joy and 
the safety of the comfort of living. 

Today, largely because of this move- 
ment millions of children in our schools 
and homes enjoy better seeing conditions. 
Millions of students find it easier and 
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less of a strain to acquire knowledge. 
Millions of workers enjoy a new free- 
dom from the strain and handicap and 
hazards imposed by poor light. Millions 
of homes are happier places to live in. 
The benefits have not been confined to 
lighting. The number of people who have 
their eyes examined each year has in- 
creased greatly since this program 
started. And let me say that the whole 
optical industry is keeping pace with the 
Better Light-Better Sight movement. 
Throughout the optical profession the 
importance of good light is more and 
more being recognized, until today a 
high percentage are either prescribing 
good light or strongly recommending it. 


The paint industry has not been idle. 
From the beginning, the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association, 
through the National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign, has consistently en- 
deavored to promote and increase the 
public consciousness and the conscious- 
ness of the paint industry that “paint 
and light are partners.” Emphasis has 
been placed upon the benefits to be de- 


rived from modern lighting equipment 
with walls and ceilings painted in proper 
light-reflecting tints. 

Inspired by the national headquarters 
in Washington, some of the large indi- 
vidual paint companies have issued very 
attractive literature on the subject of 
better lighting and have recommended 
certain of their own products as being 
especially valuable from the light-reflect- 
ing standpoint, with the emphasis upon 
increased efficiency of workers and con- 
servation of eyesight. 

In its free mat service to newspapers, 
which embraces the offering of thousands 
of newspaper mats annually, the Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau in its 1939 series will con- 
tain a substantial number of mats de- 
voted to Better Light-Better Sight. 

As a public utility man, I am con- 
scious of the fact that we in the electrical 
industry are apt to measure the success 
of this program mainly in added kilo- 
watt hours or in sales of lighting equip- 
ment. And I think we are likely to for- 
get that the good will benefits may far 
outweigh the dollar and cents value of 
added load or increased sale of equip- 
ment. 


Certain it is that such a movement 
never could have held together and 
gained momentum through all these de- 
pression years had it not been based on 
deep fundamental values to the public. 
Without this human welfare back- 
ground, can you believe that this pro- 
gram would have inspired the tremen- 
dous volume of editorial support in 
magazines and newspapers which it has 
had from the beginning? 

Would the medical profession have 
recognized it as they did last year in a 
splendid series of articles in Hygeia 
Magazine, and as they have in many 
other ways? Would educators and pub- 
lic officials have encouraged better light- 
ing as they have done repeatedly during 
these latter years? 

Today, when we stand at the thresh- 
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old of this sixth year of Better Light- 
Better Sight, 1 feel that we as an indus- 
try should reaffirm the principles which 
created this movement. After all, our 
job is only barely begun. In spite of 
impressive statistics we have moved only 
a little way out of the dark. Actually a 
very small percentage of homes today 
are lighted for better sight. And in com- 
merce and industry we have gone only a 
few steps of the way toward better see- 
ing. 

We all take off our hats to the fine 
job the optical group has done. Yet I 
am told that while 70 per cent of our 
population needs eyeglasses, only 30 per 
cent actually have them today. 

I would like to show you just one 
of the measuring sticks by which we can 
gage our progress. Many of you re- 
member that day in the Traymore Hotel 
in Atlantic City, when the first models 
of L.E.S. study lamps were shown—tall 
and skinny and rather lacking in decora- 
tive value. Nevertheless our industry 
concluded that we ought to set a goal of 
seven million I.E.S. lamps to take care 
of the needs of students—to put one in 
every home with a child of school age. 
If you include lamps of I.E.S. type, we 
have passed that seven million mark al- 
ready, and we haven’t scratched the sur- 
face. Because it quickly became appar- 
ent that every member of the family old 
enough to read appreciated this new kind 
of ample, glareless light. So in 1935 it 
was decided that the seven million mark 
was too low, and it was raised to a ten 
million potential. 

But as home lighting advisers began 
recommending I.E.S. lamps to the tune 
of one, two or three per living room, to 
say nothing of other rooms in the house, 
the potential jumped again. What is it 
today? Frankly, nobody knows. 


All of you will readily admit that fine 
as the results have been to date, they are 
only a sample of what we may do in the 
future through cooperative effort. And 
as we face this sixth year of the Better 
Light-Better Sight movement let us look 
at the better tools we have to work with: 


1. The Science of Seeing has given us a 
wealth of useful knowledge about eyes and 
seeing. Year by year this knowledge has 
grown, until today there is a substantial 
amount of factual data which can be used 
in our educational work, through our adver- 
tising, and in contacts with our customers. 

2. Science has developed accurate devices 
for measuring light, visibility, and bright- 
ness. With these instruments we can obtain 
authoritative data of priceless value to the 
specialists who are studying lighting in 
homes, schools, offices and factories. 

3. Manufacturers have been developing 
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Talking it over in the Promotional Exhibit Room 


new lighting sources which will aid in the 
development of commercial and domestic 
markets. Fluorescent lighting, high intensity 
mercury, silvered bowl Mazda lamps are 
examples of these developments. New and 
better light-control equipment has been de- 
veloped for the commercial and industrial 
fields. 

4. The development of new and safer 
highway lighting systems is one of the high 
spots of the past few years. Throughout the 
country there are now many experimental 
stretches of highway which are developing 
public consciousness of the need for better, 
safer highways. The Better Vision Institute, 
through literature and radio broadcasting, is 
aiding the campaign for safer driving. 

5. In the optical field many new devices 
have been introduced to aid in the diag- 
nosis of eye defects and in the proper cor- 
rection of those troubles. First of all, there 
is the new reading technique equipment, con- 
sisting of two units—one photographing the 
movements of the eye—and the other an 
exerciser for the eye to read faster and with 
better comprehension. As indicated by the 
optical manufacturer, these two new develop- 
ments are pointless and ineffective without 
proper light. Then there is the new equip- 
ment for checking the degree of night blind- 
ness, an instrument to determine the condi- 
tion of the eye as affected by harsh, glaring 
headlights in night driving, and the new 
lamp for medical operating rooms designed 
by a large optical manufacturer, which pro- 
vides high intensity but controlled shadow- 
less illumination with a minimum of heat 
on the operators. Both of these are definitely 
linked with proper lighting. Another of 
great significance is the development of a 
new illuminated Snellen Chart Series in 
which the light factor on the chart is vari- 
able but accurately controlled—likewise the 
light in the testing room. This comes pretty 
near to recommending proper light for all 
conditions under which the eyes are re- 
quired to work and in the estimation. of 
optical authorities is another approach to 


light prescribing as part of the standard 
routine of the optical practitioner. 

6. Increased lighting consciousness on the 
part of the public. Everywhere we see signs 
of this awakening consciousness of the need 
for Better Light-Better Sight. The rate of 
eye examinations is up sharply. The average 
wattage of Mazda lamp sales is sharply 
upward. Sales of pin-on-wall lamps, I.E.S. 
lamps, and other types of home lighting 
equipment show a constant upward trend, 
and all this is the best evidence in the world 
that the public is learning to believe in the 
benefits of good light. 

7. And lastly, we have this year two great 
events which will inspire the public toward 
better living, and which, in themselves, will 
depend largely on light for dramatic effects. 
I refer to the two great World’s Fairs—one 
on each of our seaboards. Through these 
great expositions we will greet the Dawn 
oF A New Day. A day wilten science is 
bringing to America new comforts, new 
pleasures and new aids to health and hap- 
piness. I believe that this awakening of 
America to new and better ways of living 
can give fresh impetus to the Better Light- 
Better Sight program for 1939 and 1940. 


And now we present a comprehensive 
Better Light-Better Sight Plan for the 
fall of 1939. 

First: I am convinced that we of the 
electrical industry should rededicate our- 
selves to the broad humanitarian prin- 
ciples that have carried us thus far. I 
believe that we should redouble our ef- 
forts to tell the public about the benefits 
of Better Light-Better Sight in terms of 
eye protection, health, safety and all the 
other advantages it brings to human 
lives. 

Second: That we capitalize the drama 
of the San Francisco and New York 
Fairs by adopting, for use in our adver- 
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tising, the slogan “The Dawn Of A 
New Day—Through Better Light-Bet- 
ter Sight.” And that through coopera- 
tion with World’s Fair officials we try 
to publicize this tie-up with the “World 
of Tomorrow” theme. 

Third: That our industry set aside 
October, 1939, as BetTER Licut-BEt- 
TER SIGHT MontH, and that all par- 
ticipating groups and industries be urged 
to join in celebrating and publicizing 
that fact. And that the Mazda lamp 
and fixture manufacturers be urged to 
cooperate in giving this month wide na- 
tional publicity. 

And here I bring you some news! 
This fall the optical people, through the 
Better Vision Institute, will put their 
shoulders to the wheel in a national way. 
The last week in September is to be des- 
ignated by them as Better Vision Week 
so that throughout the country members 
of the optical group will be prominently 
stressing the need of eye protection. It 
will be the closest cooperative relation- 
ship we have ever enjoyed with this group 
on any national basis. The opening of 
school—the ending of daylight saving— 
have always given impetus to eye exami- 
nations. And those same forces are potent 
factors in the promotion of lighting, as 
we all know. Thus, Betrer Licut- 
BETTER SIGHT MontH will be ushered 
in under more promising auspices than 
any lighting activity of the past. 
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Now as to the practical side of this 
fall program which the Bureau has pre- 
pared. 

First of all, since this is an “Exposi- 
tion” year, many local utilities or groups 
will want to stage Better Light-Better 
Sight shows or exhibits. The ideal tim- 
ing for such shows might be to begin the 
last week in September, capitalizing the 
activity of the optical group, and draw- 
ing on them for much interesting exhibit 
material. The Better Light-Better Sight 
Bureau will supply on request sugges- 
tions for exhibit material and sources 
from which it may be secured. 

A wealth of advertising material and 
ideas will be available, either directly 
through the Bureau, or correlated by the 
Bureau from available sources—such as 
the Mazda lamp manufacturers and the 
Better Vision Institute. This advertis- 
ing will cover both the educational and 
the more commercial side of the program. 

Radio scripts will be available for spot 
broadcasting. 

Recordings will be available—tested 
programs produced by the Better Vision 
Institute. 

A special Better Licut - BETTER 
SicGHT Montu display will be prepared 
by the Bureau. 

A new slide film, educational in na- 
ture, and tying in with the Dawn or A 
New Day theme, is now in preparation 
by the Bureau. 
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Paint and Varnish headquarters will 
offer plenty of fresh tie-in advertise- 
ments. 

We have never before been ready, so 
far ahead, with a complete Better Light- 
Better Sight Plan for fall. And never 
before have we had so many favorable 
factors working with us for a big, na- 
tional lighting program. 

1939 looks like a better business year. 

Kilowatt hours from lighting should reach 
an all-time high. 

IE.S. lamps and other equipment sales 
should see their biggest year. 

Plans for both national and local promo- 
tions on the part of lighting manufacturers 
and utility companies indicate bigger and 
more aggressive action than ever. 

Thousands of retail outlets are being edu- 
cated and brought into the picture. 

It will be a successful year if the 
electric utilities of the country continue 
their leadership in all of the commu- 
nities served. The extent of utility initi- 
ative, energy, and aggressiveness in local 
sales and promotion definitely deter- 
mines the progress and accomplishments 
of Better Light-Better Sight both local- 
ly and national. It has been so from the 
beginning of the movement and undoubt- 
edly will continue to be so in the future. 

Once more let me say that the finan- 
cial success of this movement—and its 
success as a goodwill builder—has been 
built and must continue to be built on 
the contribution it makes to human wel- 
fare. 

















Utility sales executives from the four corners of the United States are seen in this group in the lobby of the sales conference 


meeting hall 
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Better Light—Better Sight—Better Schools 


Superintendent of Schools, Fremont, Ohio 


By U. E. Diener 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


EFORE I finish, I am certain 
you will agree that the title of 
this paper is an appropriate one. 

Not only will I relate this relighting 
story, but I will endeavor to bring you 
some results relative to the beneficial 
effects of this program at Van Wert, 
Ohio. 

In the autumn of 1928 I was hon- 
ored with the appointment as superin- 
tendent of that fair city. My first en- 
trance to the high school building was 
on a murky, misty November morning. 
I was depressed with the lighting con- 
ditions I found. I resolved then and 
there something would have to be done 
about it. 

I had left a school system at Celina, 
Ohio, where ‘an old building had just 
been rewired and fixtures replaced fol- 
lowing a repainting job. I knew some- 
thing of what could be done even before 
the day of indirect lighting—Trojan fix- 
tures having been used. Today I have 
that one regret—that the type of light- 
ing available several years later and used 
at Van Wert was not available for the 
Old West Building at Celina, Ohio. 

As soon as I got my bearings, so to 
speak, I showed some interest in this 
matter. The manager of the local Ohio 
Power Company, being a member of my 
board, soon became enthusiastic. Inves- 
tigation proved the wiring too light to 
carry the added load and the cost was 
beyond funds then available. About four 
years later, with almost an entirely new 
board, we tried again without success— 
too much depression this time. It was 
the school year of 1932-33. 

But finally in the early part of 1937 
the Ohio Power Co. began to urge us 
again. Their engineering department 
furnished plans and estimates for re- 
vamping our lighting in this high school 
building. 

This time we met a receptive school 
board and in our budgeting we had pro- 
vided some funds for this undertaking, 
And let us not forget, a board of educa- 
tion is more easily convinced if money 
is available to pay the bill. In your 
selling do not overlook this important 
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fact. Proper authorization was forth- 
coming and soon the work began. 

First, I want to tell you what the old 
lighting system was like. When I say 
it was bad, I mean bad. It really was 
terrible. The building was 25 years old, 
having been erected in 1912, and it was 
not intended to house as many high 
school pupils as were being crowded into 
its more or less unfit classrooms. 

The wiring was entirely too small. 
Even the addition of larger lamps in the 
old antiquated fixtures served only to 
pull down the voltage with the conse- 
quent result of lowering rather than in- 
creasing the foot candles of illumination. 
This lighting was just a little beyond 
the kerosene lamp stage. 

All of the fixtures except those of the 
study hall, which were a closed spherical 
bowl type, consisted of a straight tube 
of metal on the end of which was fast- 
ened a socket and a fluted glass, open- 
end lamp shade about eight inches in 
diameter. 

Just imagine the diffusion and the 
quality of light we got from them. 
Classrooms had from two to four such 
fixtures, each carrying a 60 or 100-watt 
lamp. Think of it! The maximum of 


400 watts per classroom. What a quan- 
tity of light! Fortunately, the board’s 
office was equipped with a cross-arm type 
arrangement on the end of a straight 
tube carrying four lamps. You know 
the type. 

I said fortunately, because this fixture 
carried 100-watt glaring lamps. The 
board meetings were held at night, and 
after the board members blinked at these 
lamps for three or four hours, it was 
not hard to convince them that the light- 
ing was bad. Several have confessed 
since that they left the meetings fre- 
quently with headaches caused neither 
by the tobacco smoke nor their heavy 
thinking. That one fixture alone, | 
feel, was our greatest ally. Another 
hint to the wise salesman. 

This building housed about 650 pu- 
pils in a total of 24 classrooms. Twelve 
of them 25 by 30 ft.; eleven 25 by 26 ft., 
and one large study hall 52 by 100 ft. 
The rectangular rooms carried two rows 
of fixtures, one on each side of the room, 
while the square rooms carried a single 
row of two fixtures down the middle. 
The study hall had eight 200-watt lamps 
aided by some skylights which served 
more as reminders of falling weather 
and the negligence of the janitor than 
as an aid to better lighting. This study 
hall, as well as many other rooms, mea- 
sured as low as 2 foot-candles. 

You say, why permit such a deplorable 
condition to continue so long? For the 
same reason that many such and even 
worse conditions exist today. It isn’t 
easy to convince school boards to spend 
so much money for one project when 
funds are scarce and so many other 
worthy projects waiting. 

It was not until we had experienced 
the blessings of our new illumination 
that any of us were fully aware of the 
inadequacy of the previous lighting. Of 
course’ now all are convinced. No money 
was ever spent which brought such large 
returns. 


What We Did 
The entire building was rewired ac- 
cording to modern specifications, and 
even new transformer vaults were in- 
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stalled. The square classrooms were 
wired for four outlets, two rows with Van Wert HicH ScHoot—Scnovastic RaTIncs oF STUDENTS 
two each on independent switches car- No. %o No. % No. %o No. % No. %o 
rying 500 watts each, a total of 2000 pene Enrollment of A’s of A’s of B’s of B’s of C’s of C’s of D’s of D’s of F's of F’s 
watts versus a maximum of 200 before. ist Semester 2380 218 «49.16 «602s 25.20 8460 35.5 568) «23.25 146 «6.14 
The rectangular classrooms were wired 1935-1936 
for six outlets, three rows of two each pod ga 2195 231 10.52 553 252 737 «6336 06«=6 S87) 2S a7 3S 
on separate switches for each row with st Semester 2342 170 7.2 S68 243 1015 43.3 498 21.2 91 3.9 
500-watt lamps in each for a total of No pone 2304 195 8.5 549 23.8 987 42.8 491 21.3 $2 3.5 
3000 watts versus 400 watts under old 4937-193 
wiring. 1st Semester 2378 222 9.3 581 244 +1015 42.7 448 18.8 112. 4.7 
- The study hall mentioned above was 204’ semester 2358 -229««9.7««S67,—«AL_—=«=«iT ACSA S88 
: equipped with 18 indirect fixtures car- Total Analysis 
Re [gine 70-vae amos ech, "which Bee ete “APE Yur te 
ee changed the reading on the sight meter 0. of No. % of No. % of Increase or Decrease 
from 2 to 37 foot-candles with a perfect ee dias 8.85 9.53 7.68 increase 
diffusion and a delightful quality. This ESS 24.64 24.25 1.62 decrease 
was latter statement equally applies to all the eet sehees —— = a Saaet 
J are 22.95 20.11 12.37 decrease 
he other rooms. _ Ree 4.73 4.07 ' 13.95 decrease 
nd The entire building was wired for re above a on subject grades include re J subjects comes classroom pespatetinn. 
. photo cell control at the small additional ee at wae. ghar atgy Total enrollment means subject enro 
expense of $375. We thought it worth 
“ the gamble. A photo cell tube was in- 
rs stalled to control a of similar hour, was remarkable. This one ex- him to collect the data for me and send 
i eae cupesure. ful * a oe perience was enough to convince me that me the bill. 
" red < pare oo 5 end ao we eally had something. Pupils sat To my pleasant surprise, Mr. McMil- 
I ie es 8 now cqupP on upright in their seats with feet flat on len of the Ohio Power had already made 
pr - the floor—no more crouching; their such a study and supplied me with the 
Painting and Refinishing Program countenances lighting up immediately results shown in the above table. 
si In addition to the rewiring the old and the lines in their faces caused by I cannot help being mercenary enough 
" finish on all woodwork, which was very tense muscles had been erased. Seeing to convert the decrease in pupils’ failures, 
3 dark, was removed and brightened up a__ was truly believing. the “F’s,” for there is where the repeti- 
re. light oak color and varnished without Nothing reveals unclean conditions tion of subjects occurs, to a dollars and 
ws too much glare. All furniture was re- like plenty of light. Even the searching cents basis. 
a, finished and brightened up. light of truth reveals unsound facts and —_4.737 of 2305. = 109.0265 
™ We painted the ceilings flat white and conditions. Briefly, our janitors found subject failures 
q tinted side-walls a pale green. In short, dirt which had escaped notice previously. 13-95 of weses = 152 ie ee 
Ds everything but blackboards was altered A new sense of pride possessed them. at pits slices rk saan 
od for better lighting. I wish there was They fell into the spirit of the whole If we assume $20 per subject as the 
or something that could be done about that. situation and mopped and dusted more average cost, then 15.2 times 20 equals 
- Those blackboards stick out like a sore effectively than ever before. Better light $304 per semester savings in teaching 
ly thumb in a well-lighted room. Some _ insures more sanitary conditions. cost on repeating failing subjects or $608 
‘ day white boards may be a success. Teachers began staying at night doing per year for the first year. It is only fair 
their home work in the school building, to assume that this percentage of in- 
le Other Results giving as their reason—the lighting was crease may grow. 
ie After the first shock of our sudden’ so much better than at their residence. I think this cost item is significant in 
_ awakening to our improved condition This occurred at the end of the day, itself. Of course we may be giving too 
%e had somewhat subsided, I had a hunch whereas, under the old lighting, they much credit for this decrease to the bet- 
d some definite results were discernible to were unquestionably more weary after ter lighting. Nevertheless, it is the only 
the human eye; consequently, I waited the day’s work. factor in the situation that was changed. 
m for a foggy, misty, murky day. By pre- Student morale and discipline showed All others remained constant. True 
vious arrangement with the teacher in a marked improvement. The well- enough, one year as hinted above may 
4 charge of the study hall, the lights were lighted halls removed temptation to not be an adequate test. It will be inter- 
is not switched on the first half hour. This loitering, mischievousness, etc. esting to note future studies. 
“ worked beautifully. The students were Late in the school year the principal Neglecting the money value entirely, 
3 unsuspecting because the workmen had _ and I began to suspect that scholarship we can give consideration to the health 
‘ been interrupting our lights for inter- was showing some improvement. Hence factor. I am convinced that better light 
“ vals of various lengths for some time. we decided to make a study along this does relieve nervous strain and frees 
I carefully observed posture, facial ex- line. Before this was undertaken, I ac- physical energy for school tasks. How 
pression of students and the general room cepted a position at Fremont, Ohio. much it is hard to guess. I feel we can 
& atmosphere. At the end of the first half But several weeks ago I wrote Mr. add nothing that will contribute so much. 
4 hour, the lights were switched on. The Bowdle, the principal, and told him I to the health and physical well-being of 
‘a immediate change, as well as the change wanted some data for this occasion on the individual as better light. 
that took place the remainder of-the that study of pupil achievement and told (Continued on page 138) 
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A New Standard of Electrical Living 


By Carl M. Snyder 


Manager Appliance Sales, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


OME of you may recall the very 
S interesting paper prepared in 1936 

by Mr. L. A. McArthur, vice- 
president of the Pacific Light & Power 
Company, entitled, “Home Electric Uses 
Depend on Sales Efforts.” One part of 
this paper compared the striking simi- 
larity of the increased annual kwhr 
consumption per residence meter with 
the investment in merchandise or equip- 
ment. Or, to put it another way, load 
increased in almost direct proportion to 
the customers growing investment in 
equipment. Mr. McArthur stated that 
in order to double the 120 kwhr con- 
sumption on his lines to 2400 in five 
years, an investment of at least $500 
per family, in merchandise, was indi- 
cated. This factual formula immedi- 
ately reminded us of the wisdom and 
necessity of constantly doing a better job 
in our overall competition for a larger 
share of the consumer spending dollar— 
a task that is always before us. Mr. 
McArthur then conducted a survey 
among a selected group of diversified 
residential customers, who were asked 
this question, “If you had $500 to spend 
on your premises, what would you like 
to do with it?” Far less than half the 
families interviewed even thought in 
terms of electrical appliances, and those 
who did, placed their electrical needs 
well down the list of other more de- 
sired improvements. 


The obvious conclusions we would 
draw from these two facts, are: 


1. That we must sell more appliances to 
build more load. 

2. That the sale of appliances bears a 
strikingly direct ratio to increasing load, and 

3. That we haven’t done a very good job 
in our struggle for the will-o’-the-wisp of 
public acceptance. 


Similar conclusions have been reached 
by many of you in your own investiga- 


tions. The constant cry, as a conse-* 


quence, has been that the only unfailing 
remedy must lie in lower and still lower 
‘prices. In this connection, let’s look at 
the record a moment. Using the annual 
sales figures compiled by “Electrical Mer- 
chandising” as my base, I have tried to 
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obtain from them a few statistics that 
would disclose the facts I was seeking. 
The results have seemed rather con- 
clusive and somewhat startling to me. 

A quick survey of these figures, Fig. 1, 
indicates clearly the tremendous reduc- 
tion in unit retail prices of appliances 
over a ten-year period, with the public 
the gainer. This is a healthy trend—one 
we should continually seek—and is 
again more clearly defined in Fig. 2, 
which portrays the average reductions 
in retail prices in selected products over 
the ten-year period. We can have no 
quarrel with this trend—as long as it 
is orderly. I present the figures here 
only as a reminder that rather substan- 
tial progress has been made in price 
reduction. But in Fig. 3 is the sorry 
commentary. While we have been mark- 
ing our reductions in prices, with some 
general increase in volume, we are far 
from attaining Mr. McArthur’s objec- 
tive in getting an improved slice of the 
consumer’s dollar. Whereas the average 
American family expended $59.94 an- 
nually for electrical merchandise from 
its budget in 1929, last year we received 
only $34.47. Anticipating the possible 
suggestion that this was probably due to 


a poor year, I have listed 1937, a good 
year in appliance sales, and here our 
“take” was less than in 1929 ($52.60). 
Now, while we are all in sympathy with 
the production of better merchandise at 
lower costs, it surely is not an indication 
of inordinate greed to expect to maintain 
at least the dollar “take” from the 
family’s pocketbook, enjoyed ten years 
ago. This trend, more than any other 
figures I have been able to accumulate— 
and regardless of what excuses we may 
offer for the results—must cause us 
wonderment and, surely, some concern. 
Can we find in these figures very much 
satisfaction in our dream of great prog- 
ress in the Electrical Standard of 
Living? 


Now, on the other hand, the Electri- 
cal Service Companies of America have 
done a much better job in controlling 
the sale of your commodity, the kilo- 
watthour. While you, too, have moved 
up in your sale of kwhr per customer, at 
a continual reduction in the price per 
kilowatt, you, nevertheless, as indicated 
in Fig. 4, have not only maintained, but 
have improved upon your dollar “take” 
per family, in direct contrast to the trend 
in merchandise sales. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that even here the performance in 
load-building would -be greatly ac- 
celerated if, between us, we could im- 
prove, or at least maintain, the cus- 
tomer’s dollar expenditure for electrical 
merchandise. The savings made in per 
family expenditure, through lower prices, 
should have been used for the purchase 
of more appliances. Obviously, it was 
used for new clothes, beauty treatments, 
or a monthly payment on a new automo- 
bile. Obviously, price alone is not the 
sinecure of salvation in this business— 
unless we are day-dreaming about prices 
beyond the possibilities of machines and 
men. The public has always moved bet- 
ter under the banner of stabilized mar- 
kets. It has seldom moved up on rapid 
declines in prices. It may be well here 
to consider the philosophy of one of the 
leaders of this industry when he said, 
“That capital which overreaches for 
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Figure 1 


profits, labor which overreaches for 
wages, or a public which overreaches for 
bargains, will all destroy one another. 
There is no salvation for us on that 
road.” 


Wherein, then, we may logically ask, 
is the answer? Undoubtedly, there is no 
simple formula and, again, none of us 
would care to offer any single tonic as a 
panacea for our ills. My own hunch is 
that there is nothing very deep, dark or 
mysterious indicated, and I make bold 
to suggest the answer may lie in nothing 
more profound -than a better, more ‘in- 
telligent utilization of the tools with 
which we are already familiar, but which 
may have been discarded long before 
they have outworn their usefulness, or 
before we became expert in the handling 
of them. Too often, when we decry the 
public’s lack of appreciation of the indus- 
try’s great contributions, I wonder if the 
trouble does not basically lie with us— 


‘the present generation of electrical men 


—who may have wearied too soon in the 
story and its telling. You remember the 
old simile that, “A man is young if a 
lady can make him happy or unhappy; 
that he has entered middle age when she 
can make him happy, but can no longer 
make him unhappy; and that he is old 
and gone when she can no longer make 
him either happy or unhappy.” I don’t 
know which of these stages we may be 
in, but sometimes it seems to me that we 
may have grown tired—or too anxious— 
to try new themes before the old ones 
have caught on, if only to entertain our 
own lagging enthusiasms. More likely, 
however, we have unconsciously assumed 
that the job of romancing electricity has 
been accomplished and that the power- 
ful story of an $89.50 washer for $49.50 
has become the acme and zenith of good 
merchandising and headlines. 





May I review, ever so briefly, some of 
these old tools that may have lost their 
edge through disuse and suggest the pos- 
sibility of again cleaning and oiling them 
and putting them to work until their 
usefulness really has been exhausted ? 

First and foremost, advertising and 
public relations. I combine these two 
because good advertising can well win 
good public relations as it sells merchan- 
dise, while the winning of good public 
relations: must utilize advertising as its 
running mate. My comments here will 
be purely academic. I long ago learned 
that we are all advertising experts in our 
own right and can glibly discuss surveys, 
buying motives, trends, tendencies, mar- 
kets, media, hormones, and psychological 
subtleties. I wish to suggest that, if the 
public doesn’t appreciate us as much as 
we would wish, then we might look to 
our advertising and possibly condemn it, 
in part, for failing in its real mission of 
winning good will toward electrical liv- 
ing. Heaven knows, we spend in total 
enough to do the job. Millions of dol- 
lars, each year, are poured into white 
space. Too small a percentage of this 
huge total is utilized today in describing 
the benefits derived from our products. 
Too much of it assumes price is the only 
intriguing headline. There must be a 
better compromise or half-way point. 
Any current review of electrical adver- 
tising, clipped miscellaneously from 
newspapers and magazines, will demon- 
strate the point. The assumption must 
be that the job of romancing electricity 
and its usefulness has been accomplished. 
The assumption must be that there are 
not millions of children constantly grow- 
ing up to adulthood—hundreds of thou- 
sands of new brides each year who still 
can, and should, be influenced by re- 
minder copy of the type employed when 
the industry was somewhat younger. To 


Figure 2 


be specific, assume we let the fashion and 
style expert of a large metropolitan store 
write a clothes washer advertisement. 
What would she do? Her advertisement 
would, of course, show a washing ma- 
chine, but beside it she would probably 
place a stunning matron in a streamlined 
gown, and the headline would read— 


40 years old— 
and still a straight back, 


and the copy would then continue— 
“youth, beauty, added hours of freedom 
—your bonus with a blank Electric 
Washer, etc., etc.” 

Naturally, she would mention a few 
features and the price, but she wouldn’t 
stop at price alone, nor would she prat- 
tle about 57 features any more than 
she’d describe the beautiful gown with 
a headline—‘Made to wear 3 years, 5 
months, 18 days,” and then go on to say 
it was made of 1875 non-tarnish % inch 
sequins, that 1514 yards of fine sewing 
silk were used in its construction, with 
a 15 inch black plastic automatic slide- 
fastener. She knows women too well. 
She lets them picture themselves looking 
like the model. She tells them that it’s 
the thing today—she makes them cry for 
lack or want of it. 


Now, I’m not being naive enough to 
suggest institutional copy in point-of-sale 
advertising. I am humbly suggesting, 
only, that possibly 15 per cent of our 
total advertising dollar can still be skill- 
fully employed by good copy writers, in 
setting up powerful reminders of the 
dramatic and romantic benefits of elec- 
trical living; and I am not convinced 
that such advertising, properly done, 
should be sneered at as institutional copy 
—for a failure to do a selling job. I 
still believe advertising of a specific prod- 
uct, or of a general nature, can be writ- 
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ten with sufficient heart-throb to consti- 
tute good selling copy. And to be prac- 
tical and specific again, certainly the 
public relations job can be accomplished 
without going ponderous and heavy, and 
that advertising—dedicated to the pub- 
lic relations job—can just as well sell as 
it tells. 

Occasionally, we all run across some 
of the old advertisements written some 
ten to twenty years ago. Unblushingly, 
they tell the story of drudgery banished 
by white magic, of happy brides, of pains 
and aches and wrinkles giving way to 
youth and charm. Hard-boiled as we 
are, we must still be thrilled anew in 
their reading—like seeing an old friend. 
But, of more importance, let’s at least, 
not feel that the thrill and the use of the 
message can ever be out-moded in its ap- 
peal to every generation. 


Whether or not we all agree that 
there may be some element of truth in 
this philosophy for our advertising, we 
can at any rate accept the theme that 
constant study of, and improvement in, 
our advertising and our public relations 
responsibility, is desirable. 

Secondly, I would suggest we take a 
look at another old, but little exploited 
tool, namely, the home building market. 

Something over 1000 new homes per 
day will dot the American landscape in 
1939—1000 new show rooms—1000 
points of comprehension—1000 new 
evangelists — 1000 new opportunities 
every day—made available as a spectacu- 
lar vehicle for promotion. Every one of 


these 1000 families per day are starting . 


upon a new and exciting adventure. 
They want the type of living we alone 
can give them. We want the builders 
of these homes as additional merchandis- 
ers for our products and services. To 
jump well into the clouds for a moment, 


we could raise our sights in contempla- 
tion that the anticipated 400,000 new 
homes in 1939 could well use $1,000 per 
home in terms of electrical merchandise 
and 4000 khwr per year in load, or a 
market alone for $400,000,000 in equip- 
ment and 1,600,000,000 kwhr in load. 


The home building market could 
readily be employed as our major pro- 
motional tool, as exciting examples or 
models for the old home to emulate, with 
a very minimum of organized planning 
and attack. I have wondered for years 
why we have not, in our joint industry 
ventures, targeted the complete electric 
home as a focal point for our entire story. 
Why haven’t we wrapped up the Ade- 
quate Wiring Program, the Modern 
Kitchen Bureau, Better Light-Better 
Sight—and our other fine promotions 
under the canopy of the complete home 
package as the crowning symbol and 
representation of complete electrical liv- 
ing? After all, it would simplify our 
message to the public—it would be less 
confusing, if we tied up immediately the 
loose strings of partial electrical living, 
with each section of our industry con- 
tinuing with their individual promotions 
but gaining, in direct relation, something 
from the others. For it is the complete 
home—designed and built for modern 
living—which still pulls at the heart- 
strings of America. The longing of 
countless thousands of people for some- 
thing better than shelter should give us 
our cue for action. That industry which 
first places its cooperative strength be- 
hind home building—the brightest spot 
on our business horizon—will win the 
undying affection and gratitude and good 
will of millions of people. 

The next tool we might dust off and 
really utilize, I will call—for want of 
a better term—‘“ensemble selling.” I 


recall the first meeting, here in Chicago 
some ten years ago; at which a group of 
manufacturers committed themselves to 
undertake the sponsorship of a coopera- 
tive kitchen movement. Our chief ad- 
mission at that time was that one prod- 
uct could well help sell another—that 
eur combined strength was greater than 
the separate units. The gradual evolu- 
tion from that time has been unusually 
successful. Hundreds of magazines and 
newspapers have spread the story of the 
electric kitchen—the average American 
housewife knows that something has hap- 
pened in the kitchen. Thousands of them 
today are the proud possessors of com- 
pletely electrified laboratories of efficien- 
cy in place of dismal workshops of 
drudgery, with countless thousands more 
hoping and praying for similar evolu- 
tions in their own homes, as the splendid 
work of the Modern Kitchen Bureau, 
under Mr. Whitwell’s capable direction, 
has carried on. The same theme can be 
employed to the laundry, to table cook- 
ery, to many phases of home electrifica- 
tion, for we are trading on the simple 
psychology already etched on the con- 
sciousness of the American Housewife, 
who wouldn’t think of purchasing a blue 
dress without matching it with a blue 
hat and accessories, or who wants a liv- 
ing room to be a satisfying ensemble of 
furniture, drapes and color. But here 
again, we have only scratched the sur- 
face. We must employ the theme in 
much more aggressive fashion, through 
better display, better advertising, better 
finance plans and better salesmanship. 


Are we who know the kilowatt hour 
story so well aware of how little it is 
still understood by the public who buys 
it? With housekeeping the biggest in- 
dustry we have, spending 30 billions of 
dollars a year, does Mrs. Housewife 
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COST COMPARISON CHART 
STRIPPED HOUSE £QUIPPED HOUSE DIFFERENCE 
SEFRICERATOR. —___— f o00 —_—_—‘ 15000 ___*150.00 
RA 110.00 110.00 
SINK — 300.00 _______ 275.00 orn 
CLOCK S00... $ 6p DITION f 
VENT. FAN 0.00 30.00 _____ 30.00 pom INGewnter)_ |520 
HEATING _ 200.00_____ 30000 ____ 100.00 AIR CONDITIONING Gomme) 2000 
WIRING 75.00 12500 __ 50.00 
WATER HEATER «O00 9400 soo | KITC 
WA ee” ee Sa 
TOTAL 7300.00 ‘1164.00 864.00 os 
SELLING PRICE OF HOUSE *7500.00 ___*8364.00 864.00 
MORTGAGE ss 6000.00 ____ 6691.00 691.00 
DOWN PAYMENT (20%) 1500.00 __——_ 1673.00 173.00 
MONTHLY PAYMT (20%) 42.06 46.89 ‘4 83 TOTAL 
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fully appreciate that her electrical dollar 
is the only quantity bargain she pur- 
chases? When she buys 5 lbs. of meat, 
she pays five times the price per pound. 
When she buys three pairs of hose, she 
pays three times the price per pair. But 
when she buys quantities of your com- 
modity, she gets a constantly decreasing 
price per unit—a quantity discount-—— 
which she achieves for no other dollar 
of her budget expenditure. She may be 
dimly aware of the formula—but I doubt 
very much if she ever makes the com- 
modity comparison suggested to the ex- 
tent that impels her, every month, as she 
looks at her electric bill, to bless the good 
electrical industry. 


Progress could be so accelerated in this 
direction if all 12 monthly bills carried 
sales messages, so often considered by 
you, similar to the following, for a small 
customer using, let us say, 50 kwhr @ 
4c. “You have used these 50 kwhr of 
work to make light, to make heat and 
to make power. This work is equal to 
the muscle work that one man could do 
in 650 hours. If you paid the man 25c 
an hour; that would cost you $162. But 
all this work, done by electricity, costs 
you only $2 or less than 1/3 of 1c for 
each man-hour; 650 man-hours equal 
three men working in 8 hour shifts for 
27 days. Where else do you get so much 
“help”—so many services—for 30 days, 
as electricity gives you for only $2?” I 
haven’t yet heard an awfully good rea- 
son for not utilizing more definitely this 
often suggested and very simple method 
for making people appreciate electricity 
twelve times a year, at least, and thus 
encouraging the progressive step-by-step 
purchase contemplated through ensemble 
selling. 

I would be derelict in this discussion 
if I failed to suggest the fine job ‘so 


many of you have done and are cur- 
rently doing in so-called “dealer cooper- 
ation.” The appliance dealer needs the 
leadership which only you in your com- 
munity can give him. As a small opera- 
tor, his horizon may be closer than yours 
is to you, but it still has 360 degrees and 
many obstacles. He can be made a vital 
factor in a mass sales attack just as easily 
as he can become discouraged and frus- 
trated by mass inactivity and lack of or- 
ganization. You need him for exposure 
and mass contact. He needs the stimula- 
tion you can: give him through your 
trained personnel, coordinated advertis- 
ing methods, marketing knowledge, 
ready - access to customers’ homes and 
overall leadership. You can help him 
build character and personality into his 
business; you can make him stand for 
something; you can make him loyal to 
something. He will never supplant you 
in your responsibilities. He can only aid 
and abet your objectives, as has been evi- 
denced wherever sympathetic cooperation 
has been extended. You and manufac- 
turers, jointly, have the constant respon- 
sibility of building these better mer- 
chants, if the American Housewife is to 
some day say “My electrical store” just 
as she now says “my doctor,” “my den- 
tist,” “my grocer,” “my butcher,” and 
“my druggist.” 

I have been trying to indicate that, 
although this still young business of ours 
has gone a long way, although we can be 
justly proud of our accomplishments to 
date, we still have a never ending road 
to traverse—a road beset with ever-new 
dragons and hobgoblins; a road, the win- 
ning of which, will continue to require 
new courage, new vision and intelligence 
of a high order. As long as we preserve 
the ability to laugh at ourselves a bit, as 
long as we cherish the shred of a sense of 
humor, as long as we continue to emerge 
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from harassing circumstances to the ex- 
tent experienced by the Electric Service 
Companies of America, we need have no 
fears or concern over any factor, other 
than the speed of our progress. You 
have won the admiration of industry and 
the public at large by your example of 
forbearance, your patience and yeur con- 
structively militant stand in the face of 
great discouragements. Manufacturers 
and distribution generally, in this indus- 
try, have received the same measure of 
stimulation which must be yours over 
some of your recent victories, but realize, 
with you, that these gains have come, not 
so much at the whim of, or with the 
good wishes of your principal protago- 
nists, as they have because of a sensing of 
the keen edge of an aroused public opin- 
ion—the only throne before which the 
political crusader ever bows. I have 
tried to suggest that some portion of our 
advertising be utilized in the better use 
of white space in encouraging and build- | 
ing better public relations, even as it sells 
merchandise. The two purposes are not 
incompatible—they are handmaids—and 
should not be misconstrued with institu- 
tional copy which some critic has said 
probably received its name through being 
written by people in institutions! 


Along with advertising and public re- 
lations, I have referred only casually to 
the home building market, ensemble sell- 
ing, and the mass effect of coverage and 
exposure through the continued develop- 
ment of the intelligent cooperation of 
thousands upon thousands of retail mer- 
chants. You can add to the list a dozen 
other tools that occur to you as calling 
for repolishing and re-dedication. The 
emphasis on better planned and system- 
atic sales-training, rural-electrification 
and its opportunities, the constant guard 
over the mechanics of good expense con- 
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trol which can save us all more money 
than another % of 1 per cent in dis- 
counts; watchfulness and concern over 
inventories, the abuse of which strikes 
at the very base of much of our market 
demoralization, fewer models in our 
product lines, are just a few of the 
basic factors in our organization plan- 
ning that would pay dividends and pro- 
vide the additional funds necessary to 
more actively carry on with our essential 
promotions. Finally, emphasis must be 
placed on the continual finding and the 
hiring of the best young talent available 
in the market, with constant encourage- 
ment to such talent not to accept in total 
the formulas we have created, but to use 
its imagination, to be militantly curious, 
enthusiastic and energetic in finding and 
pursuing quicker roads to an ever- 
improving electrical standard of living. 
For, after all, we are dealing so largely 
with the human equation—the man who 
makes electricity, the man who distrib- 
utes or sells it with the appliances that 
consume it, and the man who uses its 
overall blessing. While millions of our 
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people are now using electricity partially, 
thousands upon thousands of American 
families, at least, are already well on the 
road to complete electrical living. Our 
objective is to make sure that they never 
quite catch up with us. As soon as the 
last down-payment is made on the dish- 
washer, the new electric range, Mrs. 
America must wake up and learn that 
she can dispose of garbage electrically, 
and when she goes to sleep at night, she 
must discover that a light, comfortable 
electric blanket can bring about a degree 
of comfort never before experienced— 
another “off peak” load opportunity! 
New products—new uses—continually. 


Yes, electricity now travels around the 
clock more than ever before, and, with 
the miracle of television on our thresh- 
old, with electric wires in concrete, keep- 
ing the snow and ice on sidewalks melted 
as soon as it falls, with automatic con- 
cealed cameras taking the picture of the 
kidnaper for identification as he leans 
over the bed of the sleeping child, we 
can’t be very much surprised at the gen- 
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tleman on Long Island who ordered that 
a brook be directed through his estate 
and specified that the brook should make 
the noises of his childhood. He wanted 
it to either swish, murmur, or gurgle, 
and we are reliably informed that. this 
gentleman can now sit in his pleasant 
library on a spring morning and, by push- 
ing one of three buttons, at his option 
make his darn old brook either swish, 
murmur or gurgle. No matter where 
we raise our sights on the electrical hori- 
zon—new and distant horizons will al- 
ways appear. 

So, apparently there is a new electrical 
standard of living every day. We are 
dealing with a non-static force or term. 
What a business this is—that we need 
never grow stale or permit ourselves the 
ennui of boredom. Countless thousands 
of American people consciously, or un- 
consciously, want the benefits of elec- 
trical living. With grandmothers flying 
to Bermuda; with mothers as charming 
and youthful at forty as their daughters 
at twenty ; with comfort, light and relax- 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Selling the Home Market of Tomorrow 


By J. W. Follin 


Chief, Federal Home Building Service Section, Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


BVIOUSLY, before you can 
O plan to sell the home market of 
tomorrow, you must determine 
as clearly as possible what the home 
market of tomorrow will be. An analy- 
sis of the probable market should point 
out the best ways to sell it. 
I venture the opinion that the home 
market of tomorrow will be: 
1. An expanded market. 
2. A lower priced market. 


3. A built-to-order market. 
4. A quality market. 


Let us analyze each of these items. 


An Expanding Home Market Immediately 
in Prospect 

Leading economists, building industry 
executives and financial experts all agree 
that 1939 will see a marked increase in 
building activity. Some predict an in- 
crease exceeding 20 per cent over the 
five billion dollars expended for all con- 
struction activities during 1938, bring- 
ing the total for 1939 to well over six 
billion dollars. The greatest percentage 
increase is predicted for non-farm resi- 
dential building. The estimate for the 
past year is given at $1,285,000,000, 
while the expected aggregate for 1939 
is $1,671,000,000, more than a 30 per 
cent advance. The record to date more 
than substantiates this estimate. Con- 
tracts awarded for residential construc- 
tion during January and February in 
1939 were more than double the volume 
for the same period in 1938. 

Translating the present residential 
building into terms of completed units, 
about 350,000 family units were pro- 
vided through new construction in 1938. 
This compares with 293,000 units in 
1937 and the low point of 54,000 units 
in 1933. It is significant that during the 
seven years from 1931 to 1937 an annual 
average of only 160,000 units were pro- 
vided. Thus construction fell short of 
satisfying the new housing required by 
population increase without taking into 
account destruction of housing through 
fire, hurricane or tornadoes, or that 
which was removed to make way for 
new construction. 

There seems to be general agreement 
on the fact that the country is today 
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short on housing to the extent of any- 
where from 750,000 to 1,500,000 fam- 
ily umits. The shortage is more marked 
in some localities than in others, and the 
particular shortage with which the util- 
ity executive would be concerned is the 
shortage in his own locality or area. 
Each situation requires special analysis. 
I refer briefly to one locality—Philadel- 
phia. A recent analysis by the Philadel- 
phia Housing Association discloses these 
pertinent facts: 


On a conservative basis fronr 5,000 
to 6,000 new family units are re- 
quired in Philadelphia each year to 
keep pace with the housing need. In 
1930 the net increase was only 1180 
and in 1931 only 327. During the 
four consecutive years, 1932-1935 de- 
molition exceeded new constructitn 
and there was an actual loss of 2,094 
family units, without considering the 
theoretical loss of yearly need of 5,000 
to 6,000 new units. In 1936 the net 
gain was 1,611 units but in 1937 the 
net gain dropped to 349. In 1938 
building permits comprised 1,978 
units, whereas 1,504 houses were torn 
down including 1,890 family units. 

The record of the past nine years 
contrasts sharply with residential 


building experience prior to 1930. 
New family units built during 10 
year periods were as follows: 


2900 t0 2910......... 6,718 average per year 
1910 to 1920....... 6,783 average per year 
1920 20:2980......... 9,036 average per year 


1930 through 1938 . 1,264 average per year 


These figures are even more con- 
vincing when considered with other 
factors. In 1934 there was a 15.5 per 
cent vacancy in houses for rent in the 
city and in 1939 there was only 3.4 
per cent vacancy. The true vacancy, 
however, is as low as 2% per cent if | 
houses obviously unfit for occupancy 
are deducted. Normal vacancy in 
Philadelphia is usually considered to 
be 5 per cent. On that basis an exist- 
ing shortage of 40,000 family units 
is computed. 

Comparative figures show that dur- 
ing the first six months of 1938 only 
6.1 family units for each 10,000 popu- 
lation were built in Philadelphia as 
compared with 14.4 units in Detroit, 
35.0 units in Washington, D. C., 
49.2 units in Los Angeles and 101.4 
units in Miami. ‘ 
From the national standpoint, hous- 

ing experts estimate that an annual con- 
struction volume of 500,000 to 750,000 
family units is necessary over the next 
ten years in order to meet current and 
deferred needs. This requires building 
activity double that of 1938. Whether 
such a volume will be reached in the 
next several years depends upon a num- 
ber of considerations which cannot be 
determined today with any reasonable 
certainty. There are both favorable and 
unfavorable factors raffecting the home 
market of tomorrow. 


The most favorable factor is the 
availability of adequate funds for finan- 
cing on terms unusually attractive to the 
home owner. Whereas home financing 
institutions generally were frozen some 
five or six years ago, today the money 
marts are bulging with funds seeking 
investment in home mortgages. This 
situation has not just happened but is 
the result of specific measures designed 
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to correct the situation. The first was 
the establishment of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System in 1932, a credit re- 
serve system, generally similar to the 
Federal Reserve System, through which 
12 Regional Banks extend credit to 
home financing institutions in about the 
same way that the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks extend credit to commercial banks. 
This system has grown until it now com- 
prises over 4,000 thrift and home finan- 
cing institutions, known generally as 
savings or building and loan associations. 
They have combined assets of over 
$4,500,000,000 and a credit line with 
the 12 Regional Banks of about $1,500,- 
000,000. Members of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System are currently doing 
about 50 per cent of the institutional 
home mortgage financing in the United 
States. A distinctive feature of this 
Bank System available to all members 
and in use by more than half of them, 
is the insurance of savings up to $5,000 
in any single account by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, a government corporation parallel 
in its operations to FDIC and operating 
from premiums paid by the insured in- 
stitutions. 

Of the greatest significance in 
straightening out the tangled’ home fi- 
nancing situation of the early ’30’s and 
of stopping the downward spiral of real 
estate values, was the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation which is managed by 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
the same agency which supervises the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System. This 
Corporation refinanced over one million 
distressed home owners, granting them 
long term amortized loans at 5 per cent 
interest which usually replaced short 
term or miscellaneous types of mort- 
gages. In this process the Corporation 
baled out countless numbers of home 
financing agencies and thereby provided 
them with funds to resume mortgage 
lending operations. 

Of great importance, also, has been 
the operations of the Federal Housing 
Administration through its insurance of 
mortgages under Title II. This insur- 
ance helped bring mortgage money out 
of hiding for new construction, and also 
it has been one means of establishing 
favorable financing for the new home 
owner. Similar to the HOLC, its oper- 
ations have been based on long term 
amortized loans at 5 per cent interest’ 
rate plus the premium for insurance. 
Recently, a number of financing institu- 
tions, notably in New York City, have 
announced the availability of mortgage 
money on selected properties, at rates 
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below 5 per cent. There would seem 
to be little reason to question the suffi- 
ciency of mortgage financing over a con- 
siderable number of years in the future, 
to support an increased home building 
volume necessary to meet current and 
deferred needs. 

There are other considerations, how- 
ever, which may influence the demand 
for new housing, and thereby automati- 
cally encourage or restrict production. 
The important questions are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Whether general economic conditions 
will affect stability of employment and will- 


ingness on the part of the prospective home 
owner to undertake a long term commitment. 


2. Whether houses will be produced at 
sufficiently low sale price to meet the volume 
market, that is, serve the greatest number 
of low income families. 


3. Whether building costs can be stabilized 
to prevent undue increases in land, labor or 
materials increasing prices beyond ability 
to pay. 

4. Whether jerry-building practices can be 
eliminated which wrecked the preceding 
building era, dislocated home financing prac- 
tices and had a serious effect upon general 
economic welfare. Repetition of these prac- 
tices surely would slow down new construc- 
tion and quite conceivably necessitate strenu- 
ous measures limiting the freedom of pri- 
vate enterprise. 


5. Whether confidence in home ownership 
so badly shaken during the years of stress 
can be completely restored, through estab- 
lishing standards of value and means of 
identifying a sound product. 


Of this latter subject, I shall speak 
more at length subsequently. First let 
us consider the limitations as to price. 


A Low Priced Home Market Is Necessary 


A report by the National Resources 
Committee on “Consumer Incomes in 
the United States” provides much fruit- 
ful thought for study. It gives a picture 
of unusual clarity of the American fam- 
ily’s income. From this it can readily 
be seen that the housing industry, as it 
exists today, is building homes priced 
*way too high for the average family. 
Prices must be reduced sharply if the 
great potential market is to be tapped. 

This analysis indicates that 70 per 
cent of American urban families during 
the period from July, 1935, through 
June, 1938, had annual income of 
$2,000 or less. In fact, one-half of them 
received incomes of less than $1,500. 
Unless family income has been, or is to 
be perceptibly increased, the volume 
market is limited by what it can do for 
this 70 per cent with incomes less than 
$2,000. 

Depression brought a colossal change 
in the U. S. housing market. In 1929 
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more than half the families in the coun- 
try were earning $2,000 or more per 
year, and could afford $40 or more per 
month for shelter. Building met this 
high-priced market well and built an 
average of 561,000 dwelling units an- 
nually during the twenties. Today that 
$2,000-and-up income group has shrunk 
from one-half to one-quarter of the 
total. 

Building for the 25 per cent cannot 
develop volume of construction any- 
where nearly approaching the 750,000 
family units per year deemed necessary 
in the next ten years. Many home mer- 
chandisers have already found this out 
much to their regret, and others are 
bound to find it out in the years to 
come. A case at point is the District of 
Columbia. 

Recently an analyst of the local situa- 
tion stated that there were more houses 
in the $8,000 to $15,000 class now 
offered for sale in the Washington, D. 
C., market than there were families 
with sufficient income to buy them, and 
building has by no means stopped in that 
particular price range. Everyone con- 
nected with home building much pre- 
fers to build in the higher priced brack- 
ets because all the desirable modern 
home improvements can be included and 
business is done with a selected group of 
clients. 

On the basis of family income only 
one family out of every three can really 
afford a house costing more than $5,000. 
The other two-thirds must be provided 
with shelter costing less than $5,000. In 
fact, one-half of all urban families 
should not purchase houses costing more 
than $3,750. These estimates are calcu- 
lated by rule-of-thumb that a family 
is justified in investing in a home not 
more than 24 times its annual income. 

The subject is clearly summarized by 
the Editors of the March, 1939, Build- 
ing Reporter as follows: 

“Building would do well to study this $2,- 
000-and-under income group. Excluding 
those who earn less than $1,000 per year as 
being outside the current private enterprise 
market, there still remain some eight million 
families in the $1,000-$2,000 group. This 
group comprises roughly one-third of all 
U. S. non-farm families and is building’s 
most stable market. The ups and downs of 
the higher and lower groups notwithstanding, 
the $1,000-$2,000 group during Prosperity, 
Depression and Recovery has remained at 
about one-third the total number. This stable 
group is the market for the ‘low cost house,’ 
for it can afford somewhere between $20 and 
$40 per month for shelter. When the ‘little 


house’ really goes to this market, Building 
will really go to town.” 


Surely when the higher priced market 
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is saturated, home builders necessarily 
must turn to the lower priced market, 
and hence the conclusion that the home 
market of tomorrow will be a low priced 
market. 


The Home Market Will Continue to Be 
Largely a Built-to-Order Market 

Those who are familiar chiefly with 
home building practices in the larger cit- 
ies view the home building market as 
primarily a built-for-sale market. Ac- 
tually, when the figures are examined 
for the entire country, it is evident that 
more than half of home building is on 
order, that is, erected by builders or 
contractors on specific contract or order 
from the home owner. 

It is not probable that this situation 
will be materially changed in the home 
market of tomorrow although there are 
two factors which may alter it. The 
first is the possible development of 
larger building companies which will 
standardize and systematize construction 
practices in the expectation of reducing 
costs, and which because of greater vol- 
ume will operate on a lower margin of 
profit per house. Obviously, this basis 
of operation presents perplexing man- 
agement problems and overhead costs 
which might eat up capitalization if 
steady volume is not maintained. The 
second is the possible expansion of pre- 
fabrication and its acceptance by the 
building industry and building labor 
and by the buying public. At present 
it is difficult to draw any fixed conclu- 
sions as to this factor. 


OUT OF 


10 HOMES 
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The Home Market of Tomorrow Should Be 
a Quality Market 

I am most hopeful that the home 
market of tomorrow will be a quality 
market, as I am extremely dubious 
whether a volume market can be main- 
tained except on the basis of quality. 
The experience of the HOLC in refi- 
nancing the loans on a million and more 
properties, and the reconditioning of 
over half of them, exposed the full ex- 
tent of shoddy construction and faulty 
planning in the past. These unsound 
practices should never be forgotten; par- 
ticularly the possibility of their recur- 
rence. There are the danger signals 
appearing here and there that unsound 
practices are again creeping into some 
local home building programs. 

Our concern then should be with the 
establishment of those controls which 
will prevent the irresponsible and un- 
principled elements from upsetting the 
apple cart and discrediting the greatest 
number who endeavor to do the right 
kind of a job. There are several de- 
velopments of recent years which will 
provide these necessary controls if ade- 
quately backed and sponsored by respon- 
sible local elements. 

I presume it is generally known to 
you that the FHA predicates its initial 
mortgage insurance commitment on ex- 
amination of the working drawings and 
specifications and approval of the build- 
ing site and neighborhood, that it makes 
at least three compliance inspections on 
its own behalf and predicates final ac- 
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ceptance for mortgage insurance on the 
valuation of the physical improvements 
and qualifications of the home owner 
to meet his financial obligations. FHA 
has issued minimum construction stand- 
ards, state by state, and has encouraged 
the employment of architectural service 
in home building. 

This procedure represents a big step 
forward but experience is showing the 
need for bringing the small home seeker 
a greater measure of expert guidance 
right at the start. Many houses go 
wrong in the planning stages. The need 
for skilled advice and counsel during the 
initial stages can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
as a means of improving collateral un- 
derlying the mortgage loans of lending 
institutions and protecting Federal 
funds temporarily invested in the Bank 
System or loaned to member institu- 
tions, has for about two years sponsored 
the Federal Home Building Service 
Plan. Its program was developed ini- 
tially as a desirable service for mortgage 
lenders comprising the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System. More recently, its 
plan has been made available to non- 
member mortgage lenders and it has so- 
licited the cooperation of all home build- 
ing and home selling agencies. 

The Plan is federal, or national, in 
name only. Its purpose is to encourage 
the development of local home building 
facilities operated entirely by local peo- 
ple for local good. It is distinctly and 
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wholly private enterprise. Government 
agencies participate only to facilitate, 
motivate and assist local endeavor. 

The distinguishing feature of this 
program is a special architectural de- 
sign, specification and supervision ser- 
vice provided at low cost intended pri- 
marily to protect the home owner. The 
small home owners who will be served 
can least afford any hazard of their 
housing investment. Safe investment is 
predicated upon sound financing, eco- 
nomical design and good construction. 
Both suitability of design and control 
of construction require architectural and 
technical service. Better construction 
should be rewarded by the best possible 
mortgage terms, thereby providing an 
incentive for the use of technical guid- 
ance. Hence the mortgage lender is the 
pivotal factor as sound financing is his 
responsibility. Maintenance of values is 
all the more necessary in these days of 
long term and high percentage mortgage 
loans; for this reason the program is 
essentially important to the mortgage 
lender, but no less important to con- 
tractors and builders, lumber and mate- 
rial dealers, realtors and all those who 
offer to supply housing to the public and 
whose prosperity is directly dependent 
upon public acceptance of the product 
offered and the degree of satisfaction 
enjoyed by the purchasers of these 
homes. 

Specifically, what is Federal Home 
Building Service, how does it operate, 
and how does the home builder obtain 
it? Briefly, this Plan affords the essen- 
tials of an adequate architectural advis- 
ory and construction supervisory service 
at a fee within the budget of the home 
builder of modest means. It provides 
all planning materials such as home de- 
signs, floor plans, working drawings and 
specifications as well as the all impor- 
tant supervision on the job whereby the 
owner receives maximum assurance of 
dollar for dollar value. Other impor- 
tant features include professional as- 
sistance in qualifying contractors, taking 
of contract bids and inspection of mate- 
rials. 

I will fail to make my point if I give 
you the impression that this is simply a 
design service. True, the use of a well- 
selected standard design when building 
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a small house is quite reasonable. And 
economic too. This service offers a wide 
variety of attractive small home de- 
signs created by leading residential ar- 
chitects, but as importantly those offered 
for use in a particular locality are pre- 
pared or selected by local architects as 
appropriate to that locality. 


Home Selection 


In addition to the plans themselves, 
the service provides the home seeker 
with expert guidance and advice in 
choosing the plan that best fits family 
needs, financial resources, and the site 
and neighborhood where the home is to 
be built. This service provides for 
changing or adapting these standard de- 
signs to better suit the home seeker’s 
requirements. 

With proper organization and intel- 
ligent planning the seemingly complex 
process of building can be simplified 
greatly. This, essentially, is the aim of 
the Federal Home Building Service 
Plan. In “one package” the home seeker 
obtains: 


1. Sound financial counsel. 


2. Competent architectural guidance from 
the inception to the completion of the house 
at low cost. 

3. Supervision of construction. 

4. A Certificate of Registration, stating 
that the home has been built under the Plan 
—thereby strengthening investment security 
and resale value. 


In short, the Plan affords a means 
whereby the lender can secure a safer 
mortgage investment, the owner a better 
home, and the dealer, contractor and 
realtor a more satisfied customer and 
a fair profit. 

To secure the advantages of the ser- 
vice, a prospective home owner may 
contact any local cooperator—lumber 
dealer, contractor, realtor or lender. 
Operative builders, anticipating public 
demand, may build houses and offer 
them as products of the Plan, provided 
that application for Plan status is made 
at the inception of the project, that ap- 
proved service facilities are utilized, and 
that the construction is subject to in- 
spection and supervision by an approved 
architect or technician, independent of 
the builder. 

The modified technical service is de- 
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signed to make needed technical guid- 
ance available on moderately priced 
houses where technical safeguards gener- 
ally have been lacking. Usually the 
modified service is available on houses 
costing $7,500 or less to build. There 
are, however, some communities where 
the maximum may be slightly above or 
below this figure. 

The fee for the modified architectural 
service is lower than ever offered before 
for comparable services, varies in ac- 
cordance with the cost of the house and 
also in proportion. to the amount of 
special or original work required. Far 
from being an extra, competent super- 
vision frequently saves its cost many 
times over. 

Should the.home exceed the price 
range in which the modified service can 
be had, or if you require special draw- 
ings to carry out individual ideas not 
expressed in the prepared designs, full 
architectural service is recommended 
and is readily available at commensurate 
fees. 

The Federal Home Building Service 
Plan from necessity has been developed 
slowly and in selected communities. Its 
facilities at present do not blanket the 
country. Yet the essential architectural 
service is available through specially 
formed architectural groups in more 
than 30 cities and through individual 
architects in as many more smaller 
communities. There is now in the mak- 
ing a considerably expanded program 
of field development embodying impor- 
tant endorsement by the American In- 
stitute of Architects and the Producers’ 
Council, with which your organization 
is affiliated. This expanded program 
contemplates a widespread educational 
and publicity program to convince the 
public of the greater value inherent in 
houses built under technical control. 
Similar to the promotion of any worth- 
while product, public recognition and 
demand will accelerate establishment of 
local facilities. Home merchandisers 
will not hold back from furnishing a 
product which the public favors. But 
throughout the country it is the inten- 
tion to develop these facilities with 
builders, contractors, lumber and mate- 
rial dealers and others as integral parts 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Do Electric Appliances Meet 
Women’s Expectations 


By Mary Davis Gillies 


Home Furnishing Editor, “McCall’s Magazine” 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


HAVE been asked whether women 
f are satisfied with electric appliances 
today. 

My answer is: “No. Of course not!” 

As a matter of fact, you ought to know 
that women are fundamentally never 
satisfied. It’s the nature of the critter. 
Look at what happened in the Garden 
of Eden. Eve responded to the serpent 
because she wasn’t satisfied and women 
haven’t changed much since then. 

It’s woman’s perennial dissatisfaction 
that keeps you men busy digging up new 
ideas and, incidentally, keeps you. in 
business. The whole thing is slowed up 
by the unfortunate way women have of 
being dissatisfied but not knowing why. 
That, of course, makes it all a beautiful 
guessing game. 

Even if you are a misogynist, and 
don’t care whether or not women are 
satisfied, you'll still have to agree with 
me that appliances tomorrow will be 
very different than those we are using 
today. The only proof that anyone 
needs that change is inevitable is to look 
at electric appliances of a few years ago. 

I can probably recall the situation 
farther back than most of you. Believe 
it or not, my experience with major elec- 
tric appliances covers about 25 years. 
My socks and pinafores were washed in 
an electric washer. And back in 1920 
I did ‘some of the first testing work on 
electric ranges ever done in a Home Eco- 
nomics laboratory. 


Those early appliances were tragic 
affairs. Ovens took 25 minutes to heat. 
The idea of a cold start or not preheat- 
ing the oven began in those days and 
you can’t blame the originator. With 
luck, top units brought a quart of water 
to boil in 30 minutes. So no wonder you 
all jumped at the idea of waterless 
cookery! 

Washing machines had wooden tubs 
and unprotected roller wringers, ideal 
for smashing fingers. 

I remember a pre-world war washing 
machine we had that gave you a shock 
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every time you touched it. Our laun- 
dress wouldn’t go near the thing unless 
mother was right there beside her. 

Then there were the irons, heavy as 
lead weights, and toasters which burned 
more bread than they toasted! 

Change? Why, today’s handsome ap- 
pliances aren’t even related to the horse- 
and-buggy appliances of 20 years ago. 
Believe it or not, I frequently hold ap- 
pliance manufacturers up as models to 
furniture manufacturers, rug manufac- 
turers and piano manufacturers. Why? 
Because appliances today offer such an 
excellent welding of design and effi- 
ciency. But talk to women up and down 
the country the way we on McCall’s 
Magazine do and you will realize that 
the ideal in appliances and their appli- 
cation to the home has not yet been 
reached. 


We Talk To Women 


Of course, McCall’s Magazine has a 
testing laboratory, directed as many of 
you know, by Kathleen Robertson. 
There new appliances are put through 
their paces. However, we are not con- 


tent with a laboratory point of view. 
We want to know what reactions the 
average woman has to her appliances. 
What success she has with them and 
what her difficulties are. So, with your 
cooperation, for the last four years we 
have been making home calls in the com- 
pany of your own Home Service girls. 


Our travel scout, Lucy Goldthwaite, 
under Miss Robertson’s direction, has 
interviewed women in and around 
Washington, D. C., Salt Lake City, 
Memphis, Los Angeles, Kansas City and 
many other towns and cities. 

Revealed in her reports on home calls 
are the weaknesses of the appliances 
themselves and of the merchandising 
technique of the industry today. 

What are some of these recurring 
difficulties? Difficulties which turn up in 
St. Louis, Boston, Portland and Mem- 
phis. Which turn up wherever elec- 
trical appliances are sold and used. 

Well, here are a few situations which 
are causing complications today: 

1. Overselling. 

2. Inadequate labeling. 

3. Inadequate instructions — written and 
verbal. 

4. Inadequate installation and wiring. 

5. Inadequate storage. 

6. Difficulty in cleaning. 

7. Complicated adjustments and too much 


technical knowledge needed for operation. 
8. Too much gadgetry. 


I really feel apologetic about making 
my first complaint against salesmen be- 
cause, poor dears, they are always being 
kicked around. I do it only because I 
feel that the responsibility for their sales 
talk should be divided equally between 
the manufacturer and the retail sales 
manager . 

For instance, somewhere salesmen 
seem to have gotten the idea that elec- 
tric ranges will cook a meal without 
any assistance at all. Now you and I 
know that this isn’t true. But when a 
woman hears that she expects miracu- 
lous results. She expects beautiful 
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light feathery biscuits, even if she for- 
gets to put in the baking powder! 

Instead of presenting electric ranges 
as patent cure-alls for poor cookery, it 
would be much wiser to present the 
range as a perfect cooking medium with- 
out the magic hullabaloo. There would 
be fewer complaints in the end. 

If all salesmen had to use every ap- 
pliance he is asked to sell, false claims 
made on the selling floor might be 
stopped. I know this practice is followed 
in many utilities and it is a practice that 
should be adopted by all the utilities and 
dealers. Only then will legitimate 
points be brought out on the sales floor. 
In one territory where this was actually 
tried on roasters, there were practically 
no trouble calls and the whole com- 
munity was enthusiastic about roasters. 

Incidentally, when receiving his in- 
structions on the use of the range, the 
salesman should also be instructed on 
the subject of the right pots and pans. 
In a staggering number of cases in these 
reports the entire difficulty in the range 
performance can be laid to the use of 
the wrong type of pots and pans and 
not to the appliance. For instance, time 
after time the old deep black japanned 
bread pans are used for baking biscuits 
with the well-known result. 

Miss Goldthwaite says that in nine 
cases out of ten, if the oven has been 
properly regulated, trouble calls on 
ranges result first from crowding the 
pans into the oven too tightly and second 
by the use of the wrong kind of pans. 

To my mind, one time and place to 
bring out these facts is on the sales floor, 
right after the sale has been completed, 
and not after the range has gotten into 
the kitchen and several batches of cake 
and pie have been spoiled with the re- 
sultant resentment toward the range. 


Make Her Read Instructions 


Complaints could be further reduced 
and a feeling of greater satisfaction de- 
veloped through the simple device of 
better and more complete labeling. 

A new range, refrigerator, washer or 
ironer is moved into the house. Even if 
it replaces an old one, this particular 
appliance will be a new and foreign 
affair to the average family. Every little 
part should have a tag or label bearing 
some such legend as: “This is the 
broiler ; for use place it on the third slot 
down in the oven so that top of food 
is about 2 in. from heat or top oven 
unit.” Or, “This top unit has five 
heats. Turn knob to 1 for high heat— 
use to boi! water; turn knob to 2 for 
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deep fat frying; turn knob to 3 to main- 
main rolling boil; knob at 4 maintains 
simmer; 5 keeps food warm.” “This is 
the well cooker. When using turn switch 
to high till steam issues freely, then turn 
to low.” 

A second warning about pans for both 
surface and oven cookery could very 
well be included on these individual 
labels. 

Undoubtedly all of these instructions 
are in a booklet, but countless times the 
instruction books are not so much as 
opened. The home calls made by the 
magazine I represent prove this. If every 
part of the appliance had a tag or label 
on it which had to be removed before 
use, the chances are the labels would be 
read and we hope better understanding 
achieved. 

Of course, instructions, verbal or 
written, should be accurate and simple. 
I mention this because, though obvious, 
it is not always the case now. 


To draw on my own experience: A 
few months ago I bought an electric 
juice extractor. The only instructions 
were on a tag. It read, “Oil occa- 
sionally.” 

It didn’t say how often. 

It didn’t say where. 

It didn’t say what kind of oil. 

Having an expert at hand, I asked 
Miss Robertson about the oil and she 
advocated a graphite lubricant that 
wouldn’t rust. After careful examina- 
tion I found some holes arid I plugged 
oil in all of them. 

But even though I am constantly ex- 
posed to electrical appliances, and in days 
of yore I used to teach a college class 
in Household Management and the use 
of electric appliances— 

I still would like to have been told’ the 
kind of oil to use. 

I would like to have had a diagram show- 
ing where the business should be oiled. 

I would like to know whether “occa- 
sionally’ means it should be oiled once a 
week, once a month or twice a year. 

All this just goes to show how much 
we women need your sympathetic help 
and detailed advice. Of course, a juice 
extractor means very little to you, in 
terms of current consumption, but it 
means a lot to you in terms of the cus- 
tomer’s good-will toward electrical ap- 
pliances in general. 

Instruction books on major appliances 
are equally faulty. We have been 
shocked and amazed by the number of 
Home Service girls who have declared 
that the manufacturers’ instruction book- 
lets were not usable. Of course, this 
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entails the preparation of special mate- 
rial by the Home Service Department 
to take care of the omissions. And not 
every Home Service Department is 
equipped to do an adequate job on such 
material. 

Five heads of Home Service Depart- 
ments we have worked with in the last 
year have said: 

Manufacturers’ instruction books are not 
accurate as to formation of recipes and 

Second, they are not accurate or consistant 
on temperatures and times for baking and 
roasting 

Third, they maintain that in many cases 
the material seems to be organized from a 
salesman’s and engineer’s point of view, 
rather than from a housewife’s point of view. 

I have discussed this problem with 
Miss Robertson, who has the combined 
point of view of the field and laboratory, 
and she agrees with the girls. Further- 
more, she feels that much of the present 
confusion on electric cookery could be 
eliminated if range manufacturers could 
agree 

1—On methods of cookery 

2—On cooking times 

3—On baking and roasting tem- 
peratures. 

After these methods have been agreed 
upon Miss Robertson feels the whole in- 
dustry should adhere to them. 


As a matter of fact, wouldn’t it be 
a good idea for the industry to develop 
washable charts giving standard propor- 
tions, cooking times and temperatures 
for both top and oven cooking for free 
distribution? They should be hung on 
the wall. If they are not up on the wall 
in the kitchen when the home Service 
girl called, she should supervise the 
hanging of the chart herself. 

These charts would help establish the 
idea that cooking is an exact science, 
that only through use of the right in- 
gredients, in the right proportions, in 
the right pans, with the right amount 
of heat, for the right amount of time, 
can perfect results be obtained. This is 
true regardless of fuel used. Slapstick 
stage methods may get attention at dem- 
onstrations because of their entertain- 
ment value, but they are trouble build- 
ers, because they establish a false idea. 
Electric ranges have many sound vir- 
tues. You do not have to resort to tricks 
in order to establish their value. 

Hit-and-miss methods of using other 
electric appliances cause difficulty also. 

For instance, the lack of information 
concerning the use of refrigerators is 
surprising when you consider the length 
of time they have been in use. Repeated- 
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ly McCall’s Magazine investigators 
have found that the only instruction the 
customer receives on the use of her re- 
frigerator is from the man who sells the 
refrigerator or from the service men who 
install it. And that information, as you 
can well imagine, is superficial in the 
extreme. 
Complaints 
around: 


seem to be _ centered 


1. Forgetting to oil the motor of those 
refrigerators whose motors need oiling. 

2. Improper functioning because of posi- 
tion in unheated porch. 

3. Misconceptions concerning defrosting. 

4. Overcrowding containers and not cov- 


ering food. 
Top Shelf Appliances 


Thus far I have scarcely mentioned 
small appliances. They, too, are a source 
of dissatisfaction both to you and to the 
housewife. Here again the most serious 
problem is not with the appliance itself 
but with its application to the home. 
And usually that difficulty can be nar- 
rowed down to inadequate wiring. 

True, the big-wigs of the industry 
have recognized this problem and have 
set up a clearing office for ideas and 
promotions under the title of The Ade- 
quate Wiring Bureau. This far, I un- 
derstand, they have been most successful 
in establishing their wiring standards in 
new houses. But you and I know that 
there are millions of old houses to every 
thousand new houses built, and it is 
these old houses that are giving trouble 
today. 

Everywhere Miss Goldthwaite goes, 
investigating for McCall’s, Home Ser- 
vice girls report difficulty in the use of 
appliances caused by inadequate wiring. 

Service men all over the country tell 
us that trouble calls could be cut 1/3 
if laundries had satisfactory appliance 
outlets for washers and ironers. Now an 
overhead lamp socket is the favorite con- 
nection. 

When it comes to discussing some of 
the elaborate amateur wiring projects 
involved with roasters, words almost fail 
me. One little job in upper New York 
state comes to mind. The roaster was 
properly installed on its own stand in 
the kitchen. But the only outlet in the 
kitchen was a make-shift arrangement of 
extension cords that terminated in a 
single outlet two rooms away. 

It would be equally discouraging to 
give facts and figures on the number of 
mixers that have to be strung up to 
double sockets at the end of hanging 
lamp cords. 

It’s an old, old saying that you can 
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lead a horse to water but you can’t make 
him drink. And you can, oddly enough, 
sell a woman electric appliances, but you 
can’t make her use them properly—or 
even use them. They will buy small ap- 
pliances even though they have no satis- 
factory place to connect them. However, 
the appliances end up out of use on an 
inaccessible top shelf. 


Out of Sight, Out of Mind © 


And that brings us to the storage 
problem, which is related to the wiring 
problem. If there is no convenience out- 
let where the appliance is to be used, 
and if there is no counter or table on 
which to stand the appliance, it will be 
tucked away somewhere, and once tucked 
away it will seldom be used. 

Take roasters, for instance. We have 
found that favorite places for storing 
them are: 

1. On top of refrigerators. 

2. On the sideboard in the dining room. 

3. Underneath the sink. 

4. On the lowest or highest shelf in a 
kitchen cupboard. 

5. And, most popular place of all, the sun 
porch without an outlet. 

One alert utility has solved this dis- 
tressing problem in an interesting way. 
Having made a thorough study of roast- 
ers and their use, this utility found that 
the only way to keep roasters in use was 
to insist that a table be sold with the 
roaster. In fact, they refuse to finance 
roasters without a table. 

In solving storage problems the tend- 
ency is to make the solutions too elab- 
orate and too expensive. My suggestion 
to you is, first: Line up a local carpenter 
or two who, with a few lengths of board, 
can put up shelves for next to nothing. 
Second: Run a continuous campaign on 
the importance of more convenience out- 
lets. Third: Cajole contractors into re- 
ducing the price per outlet. ; 

Then, when a roaster or mixer is 
sold, see that the poor dear who gets it 
has a place to put it, even if the place 
has to be nailed together by the car- 
penter. And see that there is an outlet 
right beside it. Do this if you want to 
have appliances used as well as pur- 
chased. 

The final points on my list seem to 
deal with complications in design of ap- 
pliances, and the gadgets dear to the 
hearts of designers. 

Simple details, such as making the 
tops of ranges marbelized black instead 
of shiny white, would keep them looking 
better longer because they wouldn’t be 
so likely to show stains and scratches, 
or, for that matter, dirt. Ridges and 
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modeling, added for the sake of subtle 
shadows, make large surfaces such as re- 
frigerator fronts difficult to keep clean. 
Miss Goldthwaite says the Home Ser- 
vice girls everywhere also complain bit- 
terly of trouble with dirty surface units. 
To a certain extent some of this may be 
laid to difficulty in lifting and replacing 
surface units—a design problem. Ovens 
today, because of embossed rack glides 
and improved broiler pan construction, 
are easier to keep clean than the ovens 
of only a few years ago. 

These girls also deplore too many use- 
less gadgets. Take refrigerator dishes, 
which today seem to be an essential part 
of refrigerator merchandising. Granted 
that this is so, why cannot we have sim- 
ple practical shapes of light-weight ma- 
terials—and can’t we have water bottles 
that are water bottles, not flower hold- 
ers? In other words, I wish that de- 
signers would approach their problems 
from a practical rather than a stream- 
lined point of view. 

There is too much tailspin in the de- 
signs. Not enough plain, normal flying. 


A Glance At Tomorrow 


On designs of tomorrow, specifically 
speaking, who knows what they will be? 
If I had the answers I wouldn’t talk 
without a contract. 

However, I do feel that the electrical 
appliance industry should keep a hawk’s 
eye on new building developments. 
Taken from every aspect, important de- 
velopments can be expected in the build- 
ing industry during the next ten years. 
Population studies with their interesting 
peak of post-war babies, now reaching 
a marriageable age—building material 
developments, government housing and 
subsidized housing projects all point to 
this. 

Without question, electrical appli- 
ances, especially major appliances, will 
and are playing an important role in 
controlled housing projects. More and 
more builders are looking at ranges and 
refrigerators as standard equipment just 
like bath tubs and wash basins. Wash- 
ing machines are not yet viewed in this 
light but with new designs imminent it 
is possible that washing machines will 
also be hooked up in a more or less per- 
manent fashion to the house. 

The trend, then, is toward more or 
less permanently installed or built-in de- 
vices for ranges, refrigerators and wash- 
ers. Arrangements which make them 
more or less integral parts of a house. 
The industry should consider this trend 
carefully. My feeling is that this situa- 
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tion carried very far will lead to many 
headaches. It will delay the rate of 
obsolescence and replacements. Take 
dish washers, for instance. Long before 
they were perfected, they were installed 
as an integral part of the counters and 
cabinets. Many of these old dishwashers 
are no longer in use, but they have not 
been replaced ; they are simple filling up 
needed space. If they were replaced 
because of new designs, plumbing 
changes would have to be made, the 
present counter would not serve and the 
new front would not match the rest of 
the cabinets. This is not a stray example. 

Even though, in the interest of that 
false idol, streamlining, engineers are 
tempted to drop surface cooking units 
into counter tops and build washing ma- 
chines into counters, I for one would go 
easy. 

For Those Who Forget 

I realize that I have made no new 
contributions. I realize also that you are 
more familiar with all of the problems 
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I have outlined than I am. Occasionally, 
however, a truth party is worth while. 
A truth party where someone else tells 
you about yourself, so, I’ll repeat again 
the points I have made: 

1. Don’t double your trouble calls by 
overselling. 

2. Label so that she who runs may read. 

3. Get together on cookery methods and 
be accurate. 

4. Remember that adequate wiring and 
appliance use go hand in hand. 

5. Bring appliances out into the open 
where they can be used. 

6. Make ’em easy to clean—simple to un- 
derstand. 

7. Forget gadgets and poppycock selling 
stories if you want to avoid trouble later. 

Now, I have had my say and a woman 
never had a better opportunity. And I 
hope every one of you is imbued with 
the idea of developing better correlation 
of electric appliances to the homes in 
your locality. At the present time that 
is the best way of creating greater satis- 
faction and, incidentally, it is also the 
best way of increasing current consump- 
tion. 





Selling the Home Market of Tomorrow 
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of local set-ups. Full-fledged organiza- 
tions of this type are operating success- 
fully in Memphis, Buffalo, Los Angeles, 
New Orleans and other places. 

The sales feature of distinctive value 
is the Certificate of Registration issued 
to the home owner if the house meets 
the requirements of the program. It re- 
cites the protective procedures employed 
in the construction and the first signa- 
ture required is that of the approved 
architectural supervisor of construction. 
The Certificate is registered by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board there- 
by giving it a national sponsorship. It 
is not a guarantee of construction, but 
an identification or label through which 
the public can recognize the protection 


which the Plan offers. 


Structure and Equipment Must Suit 
Changed Conditions 

Obviously, those who intend to sell 
the home market of tomorrow either 
materials or equipment or services of 
various sorts, must picture correctly the 
anticipated average home and attempt 
to fit their products into this ensemble. 
It will not do at all to figure on the 
basis of what used to be bought or what 
might be bought now by a very re- 
stricted clientele. Here are some of the 


considerations which might be helpful 
to sales managers in making a thorough 
study of their local situation. 


1. Land planning and land use: There 
have been many modifications in recent years 
in land subdividing. Years ago, lots were 
generally laid out narrow and long, in order 
that stables and other buildings could be 
placed on the rear and at a distance from 
the house. Alleys were provided for access 
to these facilities and for the necessary re- 
moval of household refuse. Today, the only 
accessory building is the garage which fre- 
quently is incorporated with the house struc- 
ture. There is little or no household refuse 
to remove. Small houses are being designed 
almost generally with the broad front to 
the street, and driveway from the street. 


2. The housing shell: The average house 
not only will be smaller because of cost limi- 
tations but also because the average family 
is smaller today than formerly. Better 
planning, however, is providing facilities in 
the modern house equal or surpassing those 
in the larger houses of yesterday. 

3. Equipment and facilities: While sound 
foundations, walls and roof are the prime 
essentials, livability depends upon the facili- 
ties and services provided. Plumbing, heat- 
mg, lighting, cooking and_ refrigerating 
units are no longer luxuries but necessities. 
It is difficult to draw a line between essen- 
tial and non-essential luxuries, in the form 
of certain types of conveniences and comfort 
equipment, as many of the latter affect sal- 
ability. But there is obviously a limit to the 
cost of equipment features in the volume 
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market. Admitting that houses should be 
planned for effective and comfortable living, 
it is apparent that equipment must be specif- 
ically designed and built for the volume mar- 
ket. This need has already been recognized 
and some encouraging progress is evident. 


The Architect as the Adviser in Housing 
Activities 

Since the Producers’ Council was 
specifically organized to unite material 
producers and architects in various ac- 
tivities affecting the quality market, it is 
unnecessary for me to expand upon the 
value of injecting the architect more and 
more into local small house building. 
Not only is his training and experience 
of value in better design embodying 
maximum utilization of space and econ- 
omy of construction, but his professional 
and technical viewpoint is most essential 
to establishing quality material specifi- 
cations and finally, through his super- 
vision to insuring adherence to these 
requirements. The architect occupies 
this position today in every other type 
of building construction and he should 
occupy it in small house building. Re- 
sponsible material producers and utility 
executives stand to gain much when the 
architect is specifying materials, equip- 
ment and services. Producers and utili- 
ties would have definitely established 
points with which to deal, rather than 
the multiplicity of contacts now re- 
quired. 

Assuming that the utilities can profit 
from the establishment of local home 
building service facilities embodying ar- 
chitectural participation, it will be dis- 
tinctly to their advantage to encourage 
and assist the formation of such facili- 
ties and promote their successful opera- 
tion. Primarily the Plan is a merchan- 
dising program which needs the talent 
which material producers and _ utility 
companies encompass in their sales ex- 
ecutives and sales departments. Success 
of local efforts will depend as always 
upon the willingness of local leaders to 
give support to the undertaking. Prog- 
ress will be slow in the beginning and 
persistency, the greatest requirement. 
The program offers a challenge to every 
responsible business element. We here- 
by extend a broad invitation to -the 
Edison Electric Institute to participate 
actively in this opportunity for commu- 
nity betterment. We shall count on 
your interest and support. 


Those who wish to have more com- 
plete information on the Federal Home 
Building Service Plan to assist the small 
home builder may write direct to Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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In the Public Interest 


By Bernard F. Weadock 


Vice President and Managing Director, Edison Electric Institute 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


ing should be held in Chicago. 

Chicago from its earliest days has 
been a great electrical city. It was here 
that the first trade association of the 
industry was formed—the National 
Electric Light Association. It is here 
we meet to discuss current problems in 
the public interest. You gentlemen rep- 
resent one of the most important 
branches; that is, the promotion of the 
greater use of electricity. You have ac- 
complished much, but there remains 
plenty more to do. 

When the trade association was or- 
ganized in 1885 the first proceedings 
indicate some of the “problems” then 
confronting the industry. The same 
proceedings indicate that some of the 
“problems” were informing the public, 
street lighting, the quality of electric 
bulbs, the efficiency of gas lighting and 
the competition it caused the lighting 
companies. Questions were raised as to 
whether it was prudent to make a state- 
ment of the exact cost of plant and 
the cost of operation because, it was 
charged, the companies were having 
difficulty in collecting rentals because 
the customers believed the companies 


|: is quite appropriate that this meet- 


were earning 100 per cent on the in-_ 


vestment. Mayor Harrison commented 
on what a startling thing it would be 
when bottled electricity propelled a 
street car. The employee question was 
a very important one. One man was 
employed who spent the daylight hours 
putting ‘carbons in his lamps fully half 
a mile from where the power house was 
located and then he rushed back to the 
power house to start the machinery and 
it having been started, he made the cir- 
cuit of his lights two or three times. 
Street lighting at that time, according 
to the proceedings, was successfully ac- 
complished by placing lights on steel 
towers ranging in height from 125 to 
267 feet. The convention noted that 
Detroit was very handsomely lighted, 
with 90 towers having 360 lights. 

That gas was recognized as a severe 
competitor is shown by one proposal 
which I quote in full: 


“That a committee be formed ‘to com- 
bine with a view to showing how many 
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hotels are blown up and a great many other 
accidents brought about by explosions of 
gas and how many people have gone to 
sleep im these different hotels and have 
awakened up in the morning ready for the 
undertaker simply because they did not turn 
out the gas’.” 


‘ 


Contrast those “problems” with your 
questions of today and I feel confident 
that you can approach your task with 
greater enthusiasm when you appreciate 
that your job is made easier by the ad- 
vancements in the art. This industry is 
still in its infancy even though our ac- 
complishments merit universal ‘credit. 
Some day, looking backward, we will 
find that the things done at this meeting 
will be out dated as much as were the 
high-towered street lighting, the carbon 
street lamp and the fear of gas compe- 
tition. 

During the last decade the industry 
has been called upon to meet the uncer- 
tainties of political attack and economic 
depression. At times the burdens cast 
upon us by these conditions seem to 
have conquered our willingness and 
ability to carry on. The facts are that 
these burdens have retarded our growth 
and development but they have not and 
will not stop our progress. False provh- 
ets have arisen and arise in each period 
of depression to proclaim that this coun- 


try, its industry and its people have 
reached their ultimate destiny and are 
about to commence a rapid decline and 
be buried in the mire of retrogression. 
I for one have no faith in these proph- 
ets. This country has suffered economic 
depressions since its very beginning. 
Had the colonists listened to the pessi- 
mists, there would be no United States 
today. Had those who suffered the loss 
of their all in the panics of 1893, 1904, 
1907, 1921, 1929 and 1933 listened to 
these prophets and pessimists, where 
would we be today? Time and events 
have proven that this country possesses 
the necessary courage, ability and forti- 
tude to rise again. The pages of history 
record darker days than the ones we 
now live in and the same pages record 
our return to the road of prosperity and 
advancement. 

Prior to 1933 the national policy was 
private development under government 
regulation. Under this policy encour- 
agement was given to construct neces- 
sary and economically sound hydro 
plants throughout the country. This 
policy gave us water power upon the 
rivers and in the rugged mountains of 
the country. The hydros constructed by 
the government since 1933 under the 
new policy are generally uneconomically 
located due to the fact that the existing 
private utilities in the vicinity have ex- 
cess capacity. These government pro)- 
ects extend from Passamaquoddy in the 
northeast, to Santee Cooper and the 
Tennessee River in the South, Boulder 
Dam in the southwest, Central Valley 
in northern California, Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee in the Pacific northwest 
and Fort Peck in Montana. Originally 
all of these dams, with the exception of 
Hoover Dam, Muscle Shoals and TVA, 
were initiated by Executive Order with- 
out the benefit of legislative debate or 
discussion. Had there been legislative 
debate, some of the facts now known to 
legislators and the man on the street, 
would have been duly considered, such 
as: 

1. That steam generation in general is 
cheaper than hydro. 


2. That steam generation gives more em- 
ployment to general industry than hydro. 
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3. That the TVA yardstick is too short. 

4. That the amount of taxes which are not 
paid upon government projects vitally affect 
the life of the subdivisions of Government. 

5. That calm analysis of subsidized gov- 
ernment projects shows them to be un- 
economic. 

6. That they afford destructive and un- 
fair competition. 

7. That the sale of power from the Gov- 
ernment dams is not as easy as the planners 
estimated. 

8. That the Electric Light and Power In- 
dustry is not owned in Wall Street but is 
the property of from 3 to 5 million Ameri- 
can citizens who have invested in them. 

9. That America cannot advance without 
the support of the private investor. 

10. That the shot-gun method of acquiring 
property of citizens must be abandoned and 
the investor told that he may expect a rea- 
sonably fair price for that with which he 
parts. 

Negotiations are now pending for the 
purchase of certain properties in the 
northwest, in Texas and in Nebraska 
and the published proposals indicate an 
abandonment of the shot-gun method. 

That the loss of taxes is a serious 
problem to branches of government is 
best evidenced by the fact that there has 
been introduced in Congress a bill to 
require the TVA to pay taxes, that the 
State of Tennessee is considering legis- 
lation to obtain tax revenue from gov- 
ernment plants, that the State of Oregon 
has enacted a law designed to collect 
taxes from public electric plants and to 
require that they operate on a more 
equal basis with private companies. 
Other instances might be cited where 
the loss of private revenue is so keenly 
felt. This means that public plants, 
whether owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment or states or municipalities, would 
be completely eliminated as competitors 
if required to pay their just portion of 
the taxes. 

Municipal competition was _practi- 
cally stalemated until the government 
encouraged municipalities to engage in 
the business and in furtherance of that 
program gave 45 per cent of the cost 
and accepted bonds at low interest rate 
for the balance. Under this hypodermic, 
aided and abetted by tons upon tons of 
propaganda, we find that the govern- 
ment had spent $192,507,679 on 470 
different projects as of October 1, 1938, 
to establish new competitive municipal 
plants and large or district power proj- 
ects. Public utterances of responsible 
government officials have stated that 
this method of finance has been discon- 
tinued. It is interesting to note how this 
industry has withstood such tremendous 
odds. I desire to call attention to the 
results of municipal plant and fran- 
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chise elections for the years 1933 to 
1938, which is as follows: 


NUMBER OF ELECTIONS HELD 
For M.O. Against M.O. Total 


5033 ..... % 70.3% 33 111 
34... S&S 55.3% 47 105 
1935... 6 60.0% 44 110 
1936... 49 38.6% 78 127 
a957 ... 4 44.3% 54 97 
1938 ... 108 50.7% 105 213 

402 36% 763 


RESULTS WEIGHTED BY POPULATION 


ForM.O. Against M.O. Total 
1933 4,595,096 70.5% 1,924,509 6,519,605 
1934 3,904,134 63.3% 2,251,362 6,155,496 
1935 720,075 58.5% 589,707 1,309,782 
1936 1,572,697 27.4% 4,162,188 5,734,885 
1937 334,562 11.4% 2,605,458 2,940,022 
1938 510,744 36.1% 906,192 1,417,936 





11,638,308 12,439,416 24,077,726 


The figures in the table do not in- 
clude state elections in California to 
authorize the issuance of revenue bonds 
for public utilities by a simple majority 
of the voters, and in Oklahoma to allow 
the issuance of revenue bonds without 
a vote of the people. These proposals 
were defeated approximately 3 to 1. 

Revenue Bond Proposal 


For Against 
MINOR ok 440 00050 511,305 1,350,861 
Oklahoma .......... 34,170 91,441 


Much of the agitation for these proj- 
ects was based upon a claim of high 
rates of private companies. I desire to 
call your attention to an analysis of the 
last Federal Power Commission Rate 
Survey. The arithmetical average for 
the entire United States between pub- 
lic and private plants for different con- 
sumption is as follows: 
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political cry that it once was except in a few 
sections of the country where local conditions 
still make it effective. The 1938 elections 
demonstrated this beyond question. The 
group of aggressive anti-utility leaders in 
the House of Representatives was not deci- 
mated in the election; it was cut in half. Of 
fifty-four Representatives in the last Congress 
who were rated in this classification, twenty- 
nine did not come back.” 


Recently there was pending in the 
Senate the question of a TVA appro- 
priation for an expenditure for Gilberts- 
ville Dam. The appropriation was ob- 
tained by the very narrow margin of 9 
votes. Today legislators approach the 
question with more fairness, with greater 
intelligence, with more courage and 
with accurate information. 

Lincoln, and two thousand years be- 
fore him, Pliny, observed that you can’t 
fool all the people all the time. The 
people of America have been fooled 
aplenty on the power question. Many 
newspapers were completely fooled by 
the flood of propaganda originating 
from the Government for the purpose 
of giving momentum to its program to 
destroy if possible private operation of 
public utilities. Today casually glance 
at the papers and you will find news 
items and editorials criticizing govern- 
ment for its attitude toward the utili- 
ties and commending the utilities for 
their accomplishments. I would call 
your attention to an article in the New 
York Times, famed for its impartiality, 
commenting on an article, by a well- 
known utility baiter, published in the 
Yale Review, in which the Times says: 
“The reader may be pardoned if he nods 








ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL Power COMMISSION RATE SURVEY 
Arithmetical Average as of January 1, 1938 


Number of 
Places Supplied 
Entire U.S.A. 15 25 


Average Charge in Cents per Kilowatthour 
Kilowatthours Used per Month 


40 100 250 500 


by Gov’t by Co.’s Gov’t Co. Goy’t Co. Gov’t Co. Gov’t Co. Gov't Co. Gov’t Co. 


1,998* 17,421 8.3 


8.4 7.6 


7.6 7.1 6.9 


50 49 38 34 32 2.4 


*This figure includes only those plants that submtted rates. The total number is 2,003 according to 


the F P C 1938 Rate Series. 








Much of the legislation relating to 
public utilities was punitive in charac- 
ter. It was introduced by, lobbied for 
and passed by what is known as the 
Power Bloc; that is, legislators building 
up their political careers by attempting to 
tear down the electrical industry. Preju- 
dice, bias, and ignorance influenced such 
legislation. Harold Brayman, a Wash- 
ington correspondent, writing in the 
Public Utilities Fortnightly of March 
16, 1939, has this to say in regard to 
that Bloc: 

“The ‘Power issue’ is no longer the magic 


now and then as a man might in whose 
nostrils rested the heavy scent of old 
straw much threshed.” 

At the moment this industry suffers 
more from lack of investor confidence 
than anything else. Their confidence 
has been shaken by the repeated assaults 
upon the industry which lead them to 
believe that any money they venture in 
the business would be lost. In the finan- 
cing of the industry a small minority 
have been unmindful of their obligations 
to the public. The great majority have 

(Continued on page 187) 
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Our Job May Not Be Yours 


By E. F. Jeffe 


Vice-President, Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


UR job may not be yours and 
@) the methods which we believe 

are necessary to develop our 
business may not be the methods which 
would best succeed in your territory. 
No matter what corner of the world 
one may hail from, it is acknowledged 
that there is but one New York. It is 
different from other localities in many 
ways and particularly different in the 
things which affect our business. In a 
greatly mixed population served by our 
companies of over 7,900,000, we have 
in excess of 1,960,000 residential electric 
meters. These meters, however, do not 
account for all the residential users of 
electric service, for the submetering prac- 
tice is still extensive in our territory and 
many thousands of residential users of 
electric service are not our direct cus- 
tomers and the company has only limited 
direct contact with them. 


Again, the vast majority of our resi- 
dential customers live in multiple family 
houses. Due to the type of building 
construction in this territory our bill col- 
lectors, meter readers, and other than 
sales department employees, on but very 
few occasions have an opportunity of 
meeting our customers. But a small 
fraction of our residential customers 
dwell on ground floors. This character- 
istic alone accounts for the impractica- 
bility, if not the almost impossibility, of 
the promotion of such heavy duty usages 
of electric service as electric ranges and 
electric water heaters. These conditions 
make it necessary that we devote so 
much of our effort to the promotion of 
a multiplicity of small appliances. The 
habits of the average New York resi- 
dential customer are different and dis- 
tinct from those residing in other locali- 
ties. Not nearly as much time is spent 
in the place of residence by those living 
in New York as is by those living in 
other territories. These are not mere 
bold statements—they are facts with 
which most of us are familiar as the 
result of careful studies. I do not mean 
to imply that the New York market is 
more difficult than other markets, but I 
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am firmly convinced that the approach of 
this market must be one cut to fit our 
particular conditions. 

In our territory we have an active 
buying public and because of their com- 
mercial pursuits they readily sense offer- 
ings which have value. Our customers 
are not necessarily bargain hunters but 
they will buy when exceptional values 
are presented to them and when terms 
for buying to fit their income are made 
available. The service which we sell 
cannot by itself be utilized by our cus- 
tomers. They must secure motors, re- 
frigerators, air conditioning equipment, 
irons, vacuum cleaners, lamps, toasters, 
radios and many other electrical appli- 
ances, before that which they buy from 
us can serve them. We know that it 
is our responsibility, if our business is 
to be developed, to see that our cus- 
tomers secure and use electric appliances. 

We know that the consumer alone 
possesses the sovereign power to decide 
what to do with his purchasing power. 
Therefore, we endeavor to develop at- 
tractive plans so that the consumer may 
decide to use his purchasing power for 
appliances which will use the service 
which we sell. 

Too long, in my opinion, has low 


electrical consumption been blamed on 
the cost of electric service. On the con- 
trary, low consumption keeps rates 
higher than they need be otherwise. It is 
my belief that if low electrical consump- 
tion exists, it is because of the lack of 
possession of electric appliances; because 
these appliances are not placed within 
the reach of customers—either through 
lack of proper sales promotion, through 
price structure or through failure of 
term payment plans to provide purchas- 
ing power within the reach of the low 
income customers. 

The price of gasoline has not played 
nearly as important a part in the de- 
velopment of the automobile industry as 
the price of the automobile has played 
in the development of the gasoline indus- 
try, and if we and the makers and the 
sellers of electrical appliances will take a 
page from the book of the automobile in- 
dustry—volume sales, large aggregate 
profits, greater electric consumption and 
the many beneficial advantages to cus- 
tomers will result. So with these basic 
thoughts, we have bended our efforts to 
increase the production and the distribu- 
tion of goods and services related to our 
industry and we honestly believe that 
if we, as business men, are successful in 
these efforts—we will go a long way 
toward getting the country out of the 
recession. 


Fundamentally, to further under- 
stand that which we are pleased to call 
the success of some of our promotional 
activities, one must know our sales de- 
partment structure. We have no spe- 
cialists selling refrigerators, no special- 
ists selling vacuum cleaners, no specialists 
selling irons, toasters, radios. Each sales 
representative is assigned to a specific 
location in our territory. This sales rep- 
resentative negotiates all of the com- 
pany’s business in the location to which 
he is assigned. He takes applications, 
adjusts complaints, makes periodic calls 
upon the customers and promotes the 
sale of electric appliances. 

Your chairman has asked that I par- 
ticularly address you on our recent 
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“Jobs for Men—Edison’s Bargain Pack- 
age for You” campaign which was con- 
ducted during the months of September, 
October, November and December of 
1938 and during which period of time 
we sold 230,609 packages consisting of 
922,436 electrical appliances and 922,- 
436 electric bulbs, having a sales price 
of $5,649,920. Briefly, the package con- 
sisted of: a General Electric 6-tube AC- 
DC Table Model Radio; a Westing- 
house 5-pound, 800-watt AC-DC Iron; 
a Proctor Turn-O-Matic Toaster; and 
an Artistic 6-way I E S Floor Lamp 
with hand-sewn shade, complete with 
three 30-watt and one 100-200-300-watt 
General Electric Mazda Bulbs, the four 
items having a normal retail price of 
$53.25, but which during the period of 
the campaign were sold to our customers 
for $24.50. Furthermore, those who 
desired could arrange to purchase these 
appliances on the basis of $2.50 down 
and $2.00 a month for 11 consecutive 
months without any additional financ- 
ing charge. The campaign came at a 
time of decided depression and stagna- 
tion in the retailing of appliances and at 
a time when retail sellers required a 
stimulus. These retail sellers therefore 
joined wholeheartedly in a campaign 
which was based on_ selling—selling 
which was made possible by lower mark- 
ups, easy installment payment terms, 
larger net profits through volume sales, 
and by the dealers’ readiness to assume 
the employment of additional sales 
forces and the expenses of selling. It 
proved, we believe, to be a cooperative 
application of intelligent energy from 
the producing side, the selling side and 
the buying side. “Jobs for Men—Edi- 
son’s Bargain Package for You” was 
more than a slogan—it was an aggres- 
sive selling campaign with definite con- 
structive objectives. 


Previous campaigns conducted by the 
company gave us ample proof that our 
customers like to buy—that buying satis- 
fies their normal human instincts. But 
we had also learned that campaigns 
based on slogans with nothing behind 
them but the urge to buy, appeared un- 
reasonable and produced resentment. 
Through volume orders guaranteed by 
the company, the manufacturers were 
able to purchase their raw materials in 
volume, to produce in volume and to 
schedule their work to utilize an other- 
wise idle and costly overhead. This re- 
sulted in lower production costs and 
correspondingly lower prices to our cus- 
tomers. 
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The stagnation in the retailing of 
electric appliances was turned, through 
this campaign, from a dealer’s problem 
to a dealer’s feast. The results of the 
campaign again proved that customers 
will buy if a selling job is done and if 
vehicles are provided for the customer 
to secure the things he wants within his 
means. This campaign was launched 
only after a careful survey and a pre- 
liminary trial in certain sections of our 
territory two years previous, at which 
time over 53,000 somewhat similar pack- 
ages were sold. 

Nine thousand five hundred and 
twenty-five employees were added to the 
payrolls of the manufacturers—4340 to 
make the radios; 4700 to make the 
lamps; 225 to make the toasters and 260 
to make the irons—in addition to some 
300 former employees of the lamp man- 
ufacturer who were put back to work. 
5,389,500 man-hours of work were re- 
quired for the production of these ap- 
pliances. There was not sufficient manu- 
facturing equipment in all the plastic 
factories in the United States to produce 
the diffusing bowls which were supplied 
for the three candle-lights on the six- 
way floor lamp. It was necessary for the 
plastic manufacturers to make up addi- 
tional manufacturing equipment to take 
care of the requirements. 


Forty-six per cent of the total number 
of 6-way I ES floor lamp tags issued in 
the United States for 1938 were issued 
for the lamps sold in this campaign alone. 
The manufacturer of the floor lamps 
required the placing of an order for 1% 
million sockets and switches, and three 
million feet of electric cord. This manu- 
facturer was the largest purchaser of 
zinc in the City of New York during 
the period of the campaign. More than 
a carload of glass reflectors were shipped 
to the lamp manufacturer daily. The 
toaster and iron manufacturers required 
new dies, new molds, new machine tools 
and new plating equipment and the 
quadrupling of the then existing manu- 
facturing facilities for such molded parts 
as handles and dials. The lumber used 
in the radio cabinets added up to 900,- 
000 running feet. Shipment of the radios 
required 137 freight cars. The molded 
parts used in these radios weighed 80 
tons. Appliance dealers added 2400 ad- 
ditional sales help. Each package sold in 
New York City produced 49c., or a 
total of $105,000 for the New York 
City sales tax for the relief of the un- 
employed. 

The customers of the company who 
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purchased these packages saved over 
$6,630,000 between the standard list 
prices of the articles and the campaign 
price. 

The extent of the undertaking is more 
clearly brought home when it is realized 
that one out of every eight of our cus- 
tomers secured a package. Our explana- 
tion of this volume of business is that 
we produced an attractive buy for our 
customers under terms of payment which 
they could afford. Over 95 per cent of 
the purchasers of these packages availed 
themselves of the monthly payment 
terms. The rate of sales was a steady 
one—it averaged 3000 packages per day 
and at the end of the campaign it was 
fully as strong as when it started. It 
is my opinion that we might well have 
continued the campaign for an additional 
six months and if we had, we would 
have sold one-half million packages. 


The 685 cooperating dealers, includ- 
ing a number of department stores, 
earned a profit of $797,041. The high- 
est amount paid to any one dealer was 
$20,598.30—the lowest amount paid to 
any one dealer was $32.90. It is inter- 


‘esting to note that while in previous 


campaigns the ratio of company sales to 
dealer sales ranged from about 12 to 1, 
that this campaign produced efforts on 
the part of the dealers which brought 
this ratio of company sales to dealer 
sales to 1.2 to 1. Never before had the 
interest of the forty-odd thousand em- 
ployees of the company in building com- 
pany load been stimulated to the degree 
that it was in this campaign. Company 
employees earned as bonuses $125,395. 
The sum of the profits paid to cooperat- 
ing dealers and the bonuses to company 
employees represented the dollar differ- 
ence between the cost of the appliances 
to the company and the customer cost of 
these appliances. No sales were per- 
mitted to other than customers of the 
company. All packages were delivered 
by company forces and no deliveries 
were made except to premises supplied 
with company service. Approximately 
3500 orders were rejected on the basis 
that the purchasers were not customers 
of the company. Approximately 1000 
orders were received from purchasers re- 
siding in a spread from Canada to Texas. 
All those whose orders were rejected 
were advised that they could purchase 
similar articles in various department 
stores and from their local appliance 
dealers. 

The great activity on the part of the 
cooperating dealers was occasioned by 
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the fact that they shared in the profits 
of the campaign proportionately to their 
own individual sales. The profit on all 
company-made sales was placed in a 
pool and at the end of each month was 
distributed to the cooperating dealers in 
proportion to the number of sales which 
they had individually made. This de- 
veloped. an effort on the part of the 
dealers which was so satisfactory to 
themselves and to the company that the 
same method of operation has been 
adopted in our present automatic re- 
frigerator campaign. 

No additional employees were taken 
on by the company during the campaign, 
although approximately 30 in clerical 
help were transferred from other activi- 
ties to sales activities for the period. Out- 
side trucking facilities were required by 
the company to the extent of $27,000 
and company trucking facilities worked 
overtime to the extent of $30,000. 

Deferred payments are coming in with 
exceptional promptness and if the ex- 
perience of the previous Bargain Pack- 
age Campaign on delinquent payments 
is a guide, the company losses due to 
delinquent payments will be less than 
3 per cent. 


The dealers were enthusiastic over 
the success of the campaign—so much so 
that in our present automatic refrigera- 
tion campaign they are in to a man as 
are also some of the largest department 
stores operating in our territory, such as 
Bloomingdale’s, Hearn’s, Gimbel’s, 
Namm’s, Léeser’s, Abraham and Straus, 
Davega, Vim, etc. During the package 
campaign, in addition to their added 
sales help, they spent a considerable 
amount of their own money in advertis- 
ing. We shouted about this campaign in 
our market places through attractive 
newspaper advertising, billboards, over 
the radio, through our bill enclosures, 
through every contact employee in the 
company. The advertising was carried 
out without increasing the usual promo- 
tional advertising that would ordinarily 
have been done by the company during 
this period. Virtually the entire pro- 
motional advertising of the company was 
directed towards the Bargain Package 
Campaign and the manufacturers who 
received orders for the appliances also 
contributed to this advertising. 

Irrespective of the fact that the cam- 
paign was launched during the period 
of worst depression in the electric appli- 
ance field—during a period of hesita- 
tion in general business, the campaign 
resulted in the sale of more electrical-ap- 
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pliances than were ever previously mar- 
keted in a comparable period. The cam- 
paign rendered a great social service to 
our customers. It provided many thou- 
sands, who had not previously enjoyed 
the advantages of such electrical appli- 
ances, with their use. It increased our 
residential consumption. We estimated 
that if the appliances sold in these pack- 
ages were original connections to the 
lines of our company, they would pro- 
duce an annual revenue of approximately 
$3,900,000. However, discounting re- 
placements, moving from system lines, 
etc., we estimated that each package 
would produce an increase of 150 kilo- 
watthours annually, with a resulting in- 
crease in revenue of approximately $1,- 
850,000 annually. These estimates did 
not take into consideration the fact that 
old appliances which are replaced with 
more modern new appliances will de- 
velop greater usage and correspondingly 
larger electrical consumption. 

Checks are constantly being made to 
determine the accuracy of these esti- 
mates. It is too early to draw exact con- 
clusions of the benefits that the company 
received as a result of the sales of Bar- 
gain Packages, but from a spot check 
made covering a four-month period in 
ten premises in each of our 27 District 
Office territorities, or in a total of 270 
premises of customers who purchased 
the Bargain Package, we find that in 


this four-months’ period, their consump- . 


tion has increased 19.7 per cent and 
their payments to us have increased 
14.7 per cent. This averages to an in- 
crease of 134 kilowatthours per year for 
each of the customers who purchased a 
Bargain Package and corresponds close- 
ly with our original estimates. 


We heard a great deal during the 
period of this campaign about price 
reductions. In this respect, I was very 
much interested in a recent advertise- 
ment by the General Electric Company 
which read—“Toys or _ typewriters, 
lamps, bulbs or bathtubs—whenever the 
cost of an article is lowered through 
economies in production, more people 
can buy the article. And those who 
could buy the article anyway have money 
left to buy other things.” That, too, 
was our psychology in the Bargain Pack- 
age Campaign. It has been the basis of 
all of our campaigns. We are convinced 
that if economies in production and 
sales are passed on to the ultimate con- 
sumer that all concerned will reap 
greater net profits. 

Some have claimed that the Bargain 
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Package sales interfered with the sales 
of other appliances. This, we know, is 
not so; for concurrently with the Bar- 
gain Package Campaign, we conducted a 
campaign on General Electric vacuum 
cleaners. Approximately 30,000 of these 
General Electric Campaign vacuum 
cleaners were sold during the same 
period of time in which the Bargain 
Package Campaign was effective. It 
was an all time record for vacuum 
cleaner sales in our territory. The vice- 
president of the Proctor Electric Com- 
pany, which supplied the toasters in- 
cluded in the Bargain Package, recent- 
ly wrote: “Our own toaster sales in 
New York since the first of the year are 
higher than the same period last year 
by a considerable margin,” 


Following the Bargain Package Cam- 
paign and the General Electric vacuum 
cleaner campaign, we engaged in a three- 
month activity on the General Electric 
Sun Lamp. Approximately 5000 have 
been sold to date and we know that 
these sales have greatly exceeded the 
original estimates of the Sun Lamp De- 
partment of the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

When the campaign was concluded on 
December 31, for several days thereafter 
orders to the extent of about 500 pack- 
ages per day were submitted. These, 
however, were returned and not filled be- 
cause of the initial statement that the 
campaign would be terminated on De- 
cember 31. After December 31 the 
articles which had been included in the 
Package Campaign were prominently 
and attractively displayed in our win- 
dows and in our showrooms at full list 
price. Since that time, orders for these 
appliances have returned to normal and 
about 200 of these individual appliances 
are sold in our showrooms per month, 
which number of orders in a month at 
the full list individual prices is less than 
the number of orders for such items 
taken every 3 minutes in the combination 
package price deal. 

The results prove that our rates are 
right and that our rates are not the de- 
terrent to greater use of our service and 
that our customers will use our service 
if they have the vehicles wit.1 which to 
use it. The campaign has brought to 
our customers appreciation of the efforts 
of our company in their behalf and has 
gone a long way toward customer good- 
will through practical demonstration. It 
has proven to them that not only can 
they secure the highest grade service at 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Stepping Up Dealer Sales 


By Dr. Kenneth Dameron 


Professor of Marketing, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


ESPITE the transfer of title 
D which may take place in each 

step of the sales process the sale 
is a continuous process. The manufac- 
turer, the distributor, the utility or the 
dealer can stop at nothing short of a sat- 
isfied customer. The retail transaction 
or sale to ultimate consumer is generally 
made by a retailer—nevertheless, the 
manufacturer and the utility are inter- 
ested in having that sale made. 

The merchandising of electrical appli- 
ances introduces a new factor, the utility. 
The utility seeks to increase the domestic 
consumption of electricity through more 
intensive and wider use of electrical ap- 
pliances. Directly or indirectly, the util- 
ity finds itself in the electrical appliance 
business. Whether the utility is actually 
making the sale or encouraging some one 
else to do it, its interest is the same. The 
utility is a manufacturer of electric 
power and has the same interest in the 
consumption of its product as does the 
manufacturer of the appliance. The 
question posed by manufacturers, distrib- 
utors and utilities alike is—““How may 
dealer sales be increased?” In short the 
problem of stepping up dealer sales is 
paramount. Our initial problem is re- 
lated to the sale as a continuous process 
and encompasses the efforts of manufac- 
turers, distributors and utilities to aid the 
dealer in merchandising electrical appli- 
ances. 

The utility is today a most significant 
factor in electrical appliance merchandis- 
ing. Many sales are made by retailers 
which result from the pre-selling and 
continuous promotion efforts of utilities. 


Need for Selective Distribution 


In considering the numerous devices 
provided by the manufacturer (and in 
some cases distributor) and the utility 
for the purpose of stepping up dealer 
sales one is tempted to praise these agen- 
cies for their efforts and to asperse the 
retailers for not taking advantage of 
them. However, there are certain dis- 
tribution forces at work which tend to 
limit the effectiveness of these efforts. 
One is the presence of unselected dealer 
organization and distribution. There are 
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no doubt a great number of weak un- 
qualified dealers—a controlled and selec- 
tive dealer distribution would raise the 
power of dealer cooperation efforts. A 
part of this belongs to that age old prob- 
lem of distribution—‘“are there too many 
dealers (retailers) ?”’ Various estimates 
have been made of the number of per- 
sons required to enable stores of various 
kinds to enjoy a volume of $50,000 per 
year. For example, a town of over 7,000 
population is required for hardware 
stores. In the appliance field, one esti- 
mate states that a town of 30,000 is the 
minimum sized town that can possibly 
be expected to support two full-line ap- 
pliance dealers of any one manufacturer. 
Not only are there too many dealers 
who are not doing an effective merchan- 
dising job—but efforts to increase sales 
are further thwarted by “too many lines 
and too many prices.” This situation 
limits the effectiveness of dealer coopera- 
tion. It causes the dealer to flit from 
item to item and manufacturer to: manu- 
facturer depending on where he can re- 
ceive what seems to be the best proposi- 
tion at the moment. 
" All too often the dealer has not had 
the training for an expert merchandiser. 
He may have entered the business as a 
repair man or electrician. One of the 
obvious aspects of this situation is the 
fact that he is a poor store housekeeper. 


His store is unattractively arranged and 
he himself may not look the part of the 
modern retailer of appliances. 

Conditions such as these cannot be 
remedied over night and therefore we 
must seek to improve the situation as we 
find it. To this end we had best begin 
at home and first of all get rid of our 
sales ego—sometimes called manufactur- 
er’s ego. They have an overdeveloped 
producer viewpoint and do not always 
place themselves on the firing line of con- 
sumer merchandising. In practice they 
feel that they are doing everything just 
right and observing every rule of success- 
ful merchandising. This same attitude 
prevails with utilities although, here it is 
marked by a more paternalistic attitude. 

The utility situation is defined by the 
nature of its merchandising activity. 
There seems to be four possible situa- 
tions: 

1. Utilities operate retail divisions and 
merchandise competitively with other re- 
tailers. 

2. Utilities merchandise—but urge con- 
sumer to see dealer first. 

3. Utilities merchandise one or two spe- 


cialty items and make no effort to sell other 
items. 


4. Utilities that do no merchandising but 
make every effort to merchandise and pro- 
mote sales through the dealer. 

This paper will discuss dealer coopera- 
tion and coordination rather than utility 
merchandising as such. 


Forms of Cooperation 

Manufacturers, utilities and distribu- 
tors use one or more of the following 
methods of dealer cooperation. Because 
of their local influence, utilities are best 
able to utilize most of them. As a pre- 
requisite of our analysis of stepping up 
dealer sales it is necessary to examine the 
forms of cooperation now in use. These 
are grouped below under four main 
headings. 


I. Pre-selling and Consumer Education 
Activities Designed to Promote the Use 
and Sale of Electrical Appliances 

1. Home economists whose duties are 
to promote the use and sale of appliances. 
In some instances the services of home 
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economists are made available to the 
dealer without cost. 

2. Demonstrators who function in 
dealer’s place of business as well as in 
the homes of users. 

3. Appliance shows and_ cooking 
schools conducted in cooperation with 
dealer. 

4. Consumer education in the uses of 
electricity in the home and in the use and 
care of appliances. Lectures on better 
lighting and cooking schools may also be 
included in this category. 


II. Market Analysis and Market 
Development 

1. Use of utility company employees 
to locate prospects. 

2. Cooperative dealer sales contests to 
develop market. 

3. Market information both local and 
national. The dealer knows very little 
about the possibilities of the rural mar- 
ket. Montgomery Ward and Company 
and Sears Roebuck are endeavoring to 
reach this market with truck merchan- 
dising. They are receiving the coopeta- 
tion of the utilities. 

Essentially the rural market problem 
is one of the proper dealer coverage in 
towns of 25,000 and less. 

A “Next Purchase” survey among 
middle class families made by Ross Fed- 
eral Research Corp. indicates demand 
for appliances as indicated below. (See 
Sales Management, February, 1939, is- 
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N.E.M.A. estimates an annual market 
in excess of four billion on 15 appliances. 

There is also a market among low in- 
come families. A recent study of the 
United States Department of Labor in- 
dicated that less than 6 per cent of these 
families (p. 447, February, 1938, 
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Monthly Labor Review) were buying 
appliances except light bulbs and lamps. 


III. Dealer Education—Sales Training 
—Trade Relations 


1. Dealer bulletins issued periodically 
giving news of best sellers, new products, 
sales leaders, developments in electrical 
merchandising, etc. 

2. Selection, training and placement 
of salesmen. Weekly meetings which 
among other things perform a_ sales 
training function. Help dealer train 
salesmen. 

3. Advice and help on merchandising 
problems, as for example, stock-keeping 
control, expense allocation buying, dis- 
play, etc. 

4. Testing of appliances. (Also a form 
of consumer education.) 

5. Suggestions on time payment plans, 
trade-in allowances, etc. 

6. Traveling laboratories—give deal- 
ers training in technical products. 

7. Service manuals dealing with the 
selling and servicing of appliances. 

8. Factory schools especially helpful 
for products of higher unit value. 

9. House magazines which give gen- 
eral sales information. 

10. Business paper advertising which 
is informative inasmuch as it gives in- 
formation on market and products. 

(There is a dealers market on educa- 
tion. During times when business is 
difficult to secure dealers are more recep- 
tive to help from utilities and manufac- 
turers. ) 


IV. Advertising and Sales Promotion 


1. Manufacturers and, if case war- 
rants it, utilities send advance proofs to 
dealers. This enables dealer to coordi- 
nate selling effort and also serves as a 
dealer education medium. Manufac- 
turer and utility salesmen also make use 
of these advance proofs. 

2. Design windows and make store 
layout. 

3. Prepare consumer advertising ma- 
terials to be used by dealers. 

4. Point of sale advertising. 

5. Cooperative advertising (now lim- 
ited by Robinson-Patman Act). Cooper- 
ative newspaper advertising brings quick 
results. Cooperative plans make for co- 
ordinated effort. 

6. Utility advertising which (1) sells 
the service as, e.g., electric cookery or 
(2) sells the products as, e.g., the range. 

7. Activity coordination. Utility per- 
forms a merchandising cooperation func- 
tion by bringing manufacturer, distribu- 
tor and dealer together in effort cen- 
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tered around a central theme for speci- 
fied period. 
Media 

The foregoing classification of dealer 
help methods suggests the media em- 
ployed. Among the media of dealer co- 
operation may be included: Motion pic- 
tures, lectures, manuals, correspondence 
courses, laboratories, conferences, etc. It 
is quite possible in many cases that proper 
method or form may have been selected 
—but medium of presentation is ineffec- 


tive. 


Stepping Up Dealer Sales Through Sound 
Application of Dealer Cooperation 

How can we make our work with 
dealers more effective? Recognizing the 
trade practices of the industry and the 
difficulties inherent in distribution, the 
following principles are the result of a 
study of dealer cooperation effort on the 
part of manufacturers, distributors, and 
utilities. The picture is not one-sided as 
the study includes personal interviews 
with dealers. 


I. Physical Make-Up of Plans 


1. Do not confuse the dealer. The 
plan or idea should be simple and easy 
to execute. Furthermore, it may prove 
a mistake to offer the dealer too many 
plans from which to choose. The dealer 
may refuse to look at an involved look- 
ing prospectus. A well worked out, 
simple, single plan may prove more ef- 
fective. 

2. Make dealer cooperation pieces 
more practical. Many dealers cite need 
for small practical pieces such as win- 
dow cards. Dealers not skilled in letter- 
ing would welcome many small window 
and inside-the-store displays. 


II. Principles Involving Merchandising 
Plan To Dealer—Securing His 


Cooperation, etc. 


1. Consult the dealer in formulating 
plans.—It is necessary that we do more 
than consider the dealer—we should con- 
sult him. As long as we are dependent 
upon the dealer for contact with the con- 
sumer as well as the final sale of our 
product, he must be consulted in advance 
of the setting up of dealer-help materi- 
als. By consulting him the manufac- 
turer or utility may learn more of the 
needs of the dealer as well as the means 
of supplying these needs. The utility is 
in a favorable position to have this close 
contact. Manufacturers may secure it 
through their distributors and sales rep- 
resentatives. Although, the fundamentals 
of selling remain the same, local condi- 
tions differ. Anyone who has a hand in 
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making a plan is much moré interested 
in it. 

2. Confer with dealers during selling 
season.—Once a plan is in operation, it 
is desirable to confer with dealers from 
time to time. Group conferences may 
be arranged at which merchandising 
problems are discussed. These confer- 
ences may have material bearing on the 
nature of the cooperative advertising and 
they may result in a change in the mer- 
chandising plans. Merchandising is too 
dynamic to be placed in a strait-jacket 
with the title “Six Months” plan. 

3. Profit from past endeavors.—I 
have mentioned the desirability of con- 
ferring with dealers and doing research 
in the field in advance of setting up 
dealer cooperation plans. Competitors’ 
activities must also be considered. How- 
ever, reactions to past endeavors as well 
as results from them should be considered 
in every plan of dealer relationship. 

4. Advance planning and coordina- 
tion.—It is now almost axiomatic that 


advance planning is essential to success- 


ful sales promotion. Advance planning 
permits flexibility as well as the coordi- 
nation of sales effort. 

5. Follow-up.—The utility close to 
the scene of dealer selling should be able 
to follow-up on its promotional and co- 
operative efforts. The manufacturer 
quite often must depend on his distribu- 
tors for this follow-up. Dealers complain 
that the manufacturer will have a per- 
fectly good plan, but that the distribu- 
tors don’t “follow through.” Perhaps the 
need for manufacturer follow-up is with 
the distributor. 

6. Continuous cooperative promotion. 
—Dealer cooperation work must be con- 
tinuous. It cannot be done by periodic 
campaigns nor by hit and miss efforts. 
Piece-meal promotion has been one of 
the defects of this industry. Continuous 
effort does not lose sight of selection of 
proper item nor of the proper timing of 
special event. 

7. Avoid appearance of exercising con- 
trol over dealers.—This is in part a mat- 
ter of attitude in working with dealers. 
Confidence is established through indi- 
vidual analysis and treatment of dealers’ 
problems. Plans must fit size and char- 
acter of business and include location and 
financial position of dealer. 

8. Item may affect results.—Some 
utilities and manufacturers emphasize 
promotional items and avoid spending 
time and money on well-accepted appli- 
ances. This depends in part on the mar- 
ket factors of a given region or locality 
as well as the degree of specialization of 
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the manufacturer. Furthermore, there 
may be a division of labor to the extent 
that manufacturers will promote all ap- 
pliances, while utilities may concentrate 
on newer specialty items. 

9. Merchandise dealer cooperation to 
the dealer.—It goes without saying that 
materials and plans should be properly 
conceived and executed. But more im- 
portant they must be merchandised to the 
dealer. He must be shown how they 
will increase his business, why he should 
use them, where and how he should use 
them. Again, there is need for the fol- 
low-up. . . . Sales management and ad- 
vertising management converge at this 
point. To set a quota for salesman or 
distributor-dealer cooperation and ways 
of making it effective must be considered. 
. . . Subsidy is not the ideal feature of 
cooperation. Many producers and util- 
ities have found it desiderable to charge 
the dealer for certain materials. Similar- 
ly, in certain instances, the dealer has 
been able to charge the manufacturer for 
display space. 

This notion of merchandising extends 
beyond dealer aids. The dealer must be 
made enthusiastic about the manufac- 
turer or utility advertising campaign so 
that he will want to “tie in” with it and 
to make it serve him in a local manner. 

Will large retailers use materials? 
This depends on the attitude and policy 
of the large store. Some are interested 
in building store name; others interested 
in building store name through the pro- 
motion of well known brands. However, 
department store ownership groups are 
experimenting with private brands and 
with some success. 

Dignify your materials. Show the 
dealer that you place some value on 
them. Don’t refer to them as give aways 
or helps. Speak more in terms of promo- 
tional plans and ideas. 

Showmanship and the dramatizing of 
promotion are ever present factors in ef- 
fective merchandising of dealer coopera- 
tion. 

10. Use sound economic ideas.— 
Without commenting on individual cases, 
there are instances around the country of 
sales drives by manufacturers and util- 
ities built around a “make work” theme. 
Whether or not sales make work depends 
more on condition of inventory. If a pro- 
ducer is overstocked a sales drive may 
not make work and in long run may 
make no change in employment situa- 
tion. 

11. Be expert in store _politics.— 
There is a lot of good old-fashioned poli- 
tics involved in any scheme of dealer or- 
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ganization and cooperation. The manu- 
facturer and the utility must therefore 
be able to sense the intangibles and to 
interpret store organization structure in 
such a way as to get the plan working. 

12. Timing. — Supporting materials 
should be issued in accordance with de- 
mand for product and the time dealers 
will be promoting a given item. The 
dealer should not receive the material too 
far in advance of its use. A dealer help 
schedule set-up like an advertising sched- 
ule will enable the utility or manufac- 
turer to secure cooperation. 

13. To make contests effective-— 
Dealers tell me they have been exposed 
to many contest promotions. Naturally, 
most of us would rather play than work 
and the contests afford a sales drive 
which seems more like play than work. 
However, contests may well be con- 
ducted by trade groups rather than indi- 
vidual businesses. It’s much like the situ- 
ation at a ball game when one person 
stands up to see the game, then others 
stand up, and then none can see because 
all are standing up. 


III. Principles Involving Subject Matter 
of Dealer Plans 


1. Sales education vs. product educa- 
tion.—A most common and sometimes 
costly form of dealer cooperation is the 
sales course. Ineffective presentation is 
one reason these sales courses are not 
more productive. There is too much em- 
phasis on product education rather than 
sales education. It is true a dealer can’t 
know too much about the product—but 
how and when to apply his knowledge is 
generally the most important factor in 
making the sale. From a short run com- 
petitive standpoint, perhaps we should 
get the dealer so immersed with the facts 
of our product that he couldn’t sell any 
other. However, in the long run he 
would become a less effective dealer. A 
number of dealers tell me they feel the 
need of sales training, but they aren’t 
getting it. It is a fallacy to assume that 
sales education is designed only for ma- 
jor appliances ; the smallest item needs it. 

2. Dealer must be encouraged to cope 
with the consumer education movement. 
—The terms consumer movement and 
consumer education are now common in 
trade discussions. Retailers are setting 
up consumer relations committees; large 
stores are setting up consumer relations 
departments in addition to their adver- 
tising and sales promotions departments. 
Surveys indicate that consumer move- 
ment activities are centering on appli- 

(Continued on page 194) 
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Load Building with Kitchen Equipment 


By R. C. McFadden 


Sales Manager, Southern California Edison Company, Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


the problem of selling energy to in- 

dustry, we would naturally seek out 
those places in industry where work is 
being done, where energy in some form 
is being consumed, for it is in sucn places 
that our market is to be found and 
where our opportunity to build load ex- 
ists. 

In looking at the home for its load- 
building opportunities, we can examine 
it from the same viewpoint as would the 
industrial power engineer examine a 
manufacturing plant. We, naturally, 
will seek out that part of the home 
where the greatest amount of physical 
labor is performed and where the great- 
est amount of energy in one form or 
another is being consumed. 

The kitchen is often referred to as the 
workshop of the home; in fact, it is more 
than a workshop, it is a manufacturing 
plant in miniature. Raw materials are 
brought in the back door, stored for use, 
processed, and converted into all forms 
of finished products suitable for home 
consumption, and delivered for use. 
Truly, a typical manufacturing plant, 
and as in any well-conducted manufac- 
turing plant, the object is to make a fine 
product under working conditions with- 
in that factory which will make the 
workers both comfortable and happy. It 
is here, then, above all other rooms in the 
home, that the greatest opportunity to 
sell our, product and to build load is to 
be found. 

When the industrial engineer finally 
gets in to see his manufacturing plant 
prospect, his first step is to look around, 
size up the situation, and to determine 
the various applications of electric en- 
ergy that can be made to the advantage 
of the plant owner. These applications 
may take the form of lighting, motor 
power, or of heating. We again make 
the same analysis in the kitchen and we 
do find the same practical uses. Let us 
examine the uses of electric energy which 
this kitchen electrical engineer has jotted 
down. 

Truly, a rather imposing list of appli- 
cations, many of which are either neces- 
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Light Hot Water Mixers 
Heating Dishwashing Juice 
Extractors 
Cooling Refuse Disposal Toasters 
Refrigeration Time Roasters 
Cooking Radio Waffle Iron 


Total connected load: 16.5 kilowatts. 
Total annual kilowatthour consumption 6,400 








sities or border upon that classification. 
It is only a matter of simple arithmetic 
to multiply the kilowatts offered ‘in this 
kitchen by the total number of kitchens 
connected to any particular utility com- 
pany’s lines and figures of a rather stag- 
gering size are developed as to the poten- 
tial load-building possibility. Also, by 
multiplying the number of kitchens by 
the estimated annual use of kilowatt- 
hours per kitchen, again a rather stag- 
gering figure of potential annual kilo- 
watthour sales is developed. 

Experience has shown us that we need 
not be too much concerned about this 
potential load in kilowatts that must be 
carried, for our good friend, “diversity,” 
takes care of that problem. We find, 
then, a ready-made market that can ab- 
sorb those kilowatthours at a price which 
is profitable to the utilities and at the 


same time well within the buying power 
of the homeowner. The capturing of 
this market naturally challenges the 
imagination of the salesman. 

Competition of the keenest type is to 
be found in this home workshop because, 
with the exception of radio, every service 
which I have enumerated has been and 
still can be performed by some other 
agency than electric energy. However, 
the arguments are all on our side, and 
they are only too well known to you— 
saving of time and labor, convenience, 
safety, coolness, cleanliness, and econ- 
omy. Armed with such an array of ad- 
vantages, you would naturally assume 
that the kitchens of America would by 
this time be fully electrified, but such is 
not the case. Much of the equipment 
to perform the duties which I have men- 
tioned has been with us for many years, 
yet we still find relatively low saturation 
figures. Obviously, then, the problem 
is not a simple one. 

We still have competition, and it is of 
two kinds; namely, direct competition 
with other agencies for the services 
which we are offering to perform, and 
competition with other merchants for 
the consumer’s buying dollar. We have 
the problem of the buying ability of our 
homeowners. In recent months we have 
seen trade magazines, convention ad- 
dresses and other media proclaiming that 
it is the cost of equipment and not the 
electric rate structure that is retarding 
the sale of appliances. We recognize this 
condition but we should not let it get us 
down. 

Above all, we have the problem of 
selling to our own industry as well as 
to our home owners, both existing and 
prospective, the need for adequate wir- 
ing. I feel that any discussion relating to 
home load-building that did not include 
reference to adequate wiring would be 
incomplete. At the present time we are 
all trving to crowd the traffic, compar- 
able to a major four-lane highway, down 
a narrow, one-way street. It just can’t 
be done. The position of our home- 
owners is somewhat like that of the 
natives of darkest Africa who are being 
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urged to buy automobiles. The natives 
gather around these new cars, admire 
their shining exterior and gorgeous in- 
teriors with their switches and controls, 
but back away with a shrug of their 
shoulders, saying to each other, “What 
can we do with them—there are no 
roads.” 

We have identically the same problem 
here. The manufacturers have, year by 
year, improved their appliances both in 
quality and in appearance. The industry 
holds exhibits and public showings of 
these devices; the public is attracted by 
their beauty and utilitarian value, but 
usually backs away with a shrug of the 
shoulders and says, “Yes, they are beau- 
tiful but I can’t use them, for.my home 
is not wired to permit their installation.” 
The situation is well expressed by Dr. 
Woellner, a California lecturer, who 
says there are far more waffle irons than 
waffles. 

Gentlemen, the highway into the home 
for the things which you and I have to 
sell is represented by two or three small 
copper wires; and in the homes by 
switching capacity and by circuit and 
outlet capacity to make available the full 
use of the energy which flows over these 
small copper wires. Copper is the only 
means at present which makes it possible 
for us to deliver and for the homeowner 
to use our kilowatthours and the devices 
of the manufacturer. Therefore, our 
basic problem is to get built into our 
homes more copper in the form of larger 
conductors and more of them. Under 
present conditions it is the exception 
rather than the rule for the homeowner 
or builder to be prevailed upon to follow 
our suggestions, largely because of cost, 
not because copper is expensive, but be- 
cause wiring codes require so many non- 
essentials. When people pay $100.00 for 
a wiring job, little do they realize that 
they are buying only $2.00 worth of cop- 
per. I maintain that adequate wiring 
is the key of home electrification and I 
think that the interest of the entire in- 
dustry could well be focused on that sub- 
ject alone for some time, almost to the 
exclusion of everything else, and I be- 
lieve that by so doing our load-building 
problems would be largely solved. 

You hear on all sides price criticism 
—ranges are too high, water heaters are 
too high—maybe they are, but in a large 
measure, volume controls price and an 
electric range at $50.00 is no bargain if 
you can’t use it. 

I know that I have not enumerated 
any new problems to ponder over. All of 
the things which I have said are recog- 
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nized by the industry at large and I am 
fully aware that the leaders of our indus- 
try are continually struggling with their 
solution. 

In the attempt to solve these sales ob- 
stacles, all forms of plans have been 
tried, discarded, and tried again, and 
even today with much of our accumu- 
lated experience behind us, no one “‘best 
method” has seemed to come to the sur- 
face. One of the functions and benefits 
of such a meeting as is here assembled is 
to lay before us all, plans now in effect 
so that we may have the benefit of the 
newest ideas and to enable us to sift from 
those plans those ideas which we feel can 
be successfully applied in our particular 
territory. These plans are invariably the 
result of “cut and try” methods and are 
in a measure successful or they would not 
be in use. I do not claim that the plan 
of the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany for building our kitchen load is the 
best in the country, but it is meeting 
with some measure of success and with 
the thought that you may be interested 
in what we are doing, I shall briefly re- 
view some of our activities: 

In our attack on this Kitchen Load 
Building sales problem, we are concen- 
trating upon 
Adequate wiring 
. The electric refrigerator 
. The electric range 
. The electric water heater 


. The electric roaster 
. Kitchen lighting. 


Aw ren = 


Earlier in this paper, I gave a poten- 
tiality of 6400 kilowatthours per year for 
kitchen use. These five applications alone 
account for approximately 5600 kilo- 
watthours per year, or 88 per cent of 
this total figure, and in the main repre- 
sent those uses for which there is the 
greatest competition. To a large extent, 
if these can be sold, the remainder, we 
feel, will take care of themselves. 

May I, for a moment, return to the 
analogy with which this paper was 
opened. Let us compare opportunities 
for load-building in the kitchen with 
some of those prospects which arouse the 
interest of industrial salesmen. I have 
in mind a neighborhood garage and re- 
pair shop with a floor area of 2100 sq. 
ft. In this, we sell some fractional horse- 
power motors and general lighting which 
will yield an annual revenue of, let us 
say, $100. Nearby is a small foundry 


“with an area of 3200 sq. ft. where we 


sell power for an overhead crane, a 
grinder and a tumbler, together with 
incidental lighting. The total revenue 
again would be about $100 a year. Not 
far away is a warehouse with 5000 sq. 
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ft. of floor space built for the wholesale 
storage of garden furniture. This would 
use lighting in the aisles and in the office 
and also would yield about $100 annual- 
ly. No sales manager would allow his 
men to overlook three prospects such as 
these. 

The kitchen in the average home is 
seldom larger than 150 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Contrast this 150 sq. ft. with the 
garage having 2100, the foundry with 
3200 and the warehouse with 5000 and 
then consider the 6400 kilowatthours an- 
nual consumption in the kitchen I am dis- 
cussing. This is a use of 42 kilowatt- 
hours per sq. ft. and at a rate of 2c per 
kilowatthour, which probably would pre- 
vail in such circumstances, the annual 
electrical revenue would be $128, or 
85c. per sq. ft. Compare this with the 
garage which will yield 5c per sq. ft. 
and the foundry at 3c per sq. ft., and the 
warehouse at 2c per sq. ft. It is my 
contention that the kitchen deserves at 
least as much sales promotion effort as 
we bring to bear on prospects in the in- 
dustrial field. 

In our promotion plans, we recognize 
first of all that the good-will and coop- 
eration of our dealers is absolutely essen- 
tial, and they have been very fully con- 
sidered. Early this year dealer meetings 
were held throughout our territory and 
all of our plans were carefully outlined 
to them. We feel it most essential to 
do this. Many well conceived programs 
have misfired through lack of proper un- 
derstanding, due in most cases, to lack 
of proper explanation. 


Adequate Wiring 

I have already indicated that my com- 
pany is greatly interested in adequate 
wiring. Our sales department always 
has been interested, and we have now 
secured management interest also to the 
extent that we are cleaning our own 
house of many of our own rigid conduit 
restrictive conditions. We are taking a 
more active interest in the type of elec- 
trical ordinances which are in effect 
throughout our territory. We are en- 
deavoring to have changes written into 
these to make possible the use of ap- 
proved, lower cost materials and meth- 
ods. Meetings with architects and 
builders are being scheduled, fully ex- 
plaining this adequate wiring program; 
in fact, just this month a meeting was 
held in Los Angeles at which the archi- 
tects of Los Angeles were our dinner 
guests. 

My company employs a staff of men 
whose sole duty is to sell the adequate 
wiring idea to builders and homeowners. 
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While this direct selling method works, 
yet it merely scratches the surface. Only 
1000 homes out of a total of the 20,000 
new homes built in our territory quali- 
fied for adequate wiring certificates last 
year, indicating that only a scratching 
operation is going on. At the same time, 
it is of interest to note that approximate- 
ly 90 per cent of these 1000 homes in- 
stalled electric ranges. I still insist that 
the key to our home load-building en- 
deavor lies in adequate wiring and from 
here on, the Southern California Edison 
Company will direct more and more of 
its sales attention to that problem. We 
expect to have at least 2000 homes 
qualify for adequate wiring certificates 
this year. 


Electric Refrigeration 


About three years ago, predictions 
were being made that in 1939 or not 
later than 1940, we would see the satu- 
ration point in sales of domestic refriger- 
ators and upon that date sales would 
be largely limited to replacements and 
to new homes. In the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company we were not 
prepared to accept this decision, but we 
did realize that some change in sales 
strategy would be necessary as our list 
of obvious prospects dwindled. 

We decided to undertake a rough 
census of our consumers to determine 
how many were without mechanical re- 
frigeration. This was done by our meter- 
readers, who were able to report with 
some degree of accuracy upon approxi- 
mately 60,000 who were using ice or 
were without any type of refrigeration 
service. 

Before inaugurating a major cam- 
paign, 500 cards were selected at random 
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and the prospects interviewed to deter- 
mine their attitude toward electrical re- 
frigeration. This trial campaign con- 
vinced us that we were on the right 
track. 

We then invited all the refrigerator 
distributors to a meeting in our office 
where the method for getting these cards 
was explained and the distributors were 
asked if they would care to use these 
cards to form a prospect file as a basis 
for a sales campaign. It was thoroughly 
understood that cards which were not 
canvassed by salesmen within a specified 
time would be returned and given out 
to some other distributor. The distribu- 
tors were most enthusiastic about our 
plan and immediately went to work on 
the cards. These were allocated so that 
each distributor had his fair portion of 
the total. To date, the cards have de- 
veloped about 15 per cent prospects and 
5 per cent actual sales. 


Electric Ranges 

Previous to 1939, we were furnish- 
ing free range wiring. This practice has 
now been abandoned. Ranges are being 
quoted on an installed basis; however, 
by agreement with all dealers, $32.50 is 
being added to the list price, this repre- 
senting the average installation cost in 
our territory. 

While we maintain a range sales staff, 
we are, at the same time, underwriting 
all dealer sales contracts, these contracts 
being accepted by my company without 
recourse upon the dealer. This policy is 
of great benefit to the dealers, and is 
genuinely appreciated. 

We find that with electric ranges we 
have several distinct consumer sales 
problems: 
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Ist: The sale of ranges in new homes and 
in homes never before using electric ranges. 


2nd: Restoration of range service in 
homes from which electric ranges have been 
removed. 


3rd: The replacement of the obsolete 
range. 

We are confining our direct sales 
efforts mainly to the last two groups, 
leaving the new home and the new user, 
generally, to the dealer. Our interest in 
the second and third groups is obvious. 
Our investment to serve has been made 
and it must be protected. It is with the 
obsolete range group that our compe- 
tition is making its heavy inroads upon 
us. The protection of this business re- 
quires the expenditure of money for 
trade-in purposes. Where money is to 
be expended, it must be our money, as 
the dealer is in no position to make such 
expenditures. 

The range price has always been a 
sales problem and we think that in a 
measure it has been partially solved by 
the development and local manufacture 
of a new type of built-in range that 
sells for approximately $100.00. It is 
particularly adapted to the new stream- 
line kitchen which is so much in vogue 
at the present time. The feature of this 
range lies in the fact that the surface 
burners and oven are entirely separate 
units that can be installed to suit the 
homeowner’s fancy. 

We realize that with our change in 
free wiring policy that we have cut out 
for ourselves a real job in attempting 
to duplicate our 1938 sales. Our present 
range saturation is approximately 9 per 
cent. A feature of our range campaign 
may be of interest to you. As an aid 
in developing prospects, we began send- 
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ing out a post-card with our little mag- 
azine, “Electrical Times,” this card 
going only to non-range users. On this 
card is printed a menu for three days’ 
meals, for four people. It is reproduced 
on the preceding page. 

The sending of this card was tied in 
with advertising featuring the Sheriff of 
Los Angeles County sealing and unseal- 
ing the meter used in the actual deter- 
mination of the kilowatthours used in 
this cooking operation. 

I said that we began to send out these 
postcards with our monthly publication. 
We had to stop. Returns have swamped 
us. We ran out of cookie sheets and 
man-power. It is too early yet to give 
you figures on actual sales results, but 
if what has happened at the start is any 
indication of final results, this method 
of getting prospects will be the most 
fruitful we have ever tried. 


Water Heaters 

We think that electric water heating 
when properly sold offers one of the 
most desirable of kitchen loads, but I 
want to emphasize that it must be 
properly sold and when I say “properly 
sold” I mean from the standpoint of 
both the utility and the consumer. From 
the utility standpoint, the kilowatt de- 
mand must not be abnormal and the 
load factor good for we all recognize 
that relatively low rates are essential if 
volume is to be obtained, and to grant 
low rates, cost to serve must be kept as 
low as possible. 

From the consumer standpoint, the 
hot water service furnished must be as 
good and as dependable—if not more 
so—than from any other method avail- 
able. We think we have fulfilled these 
requirements in the type of heaters being 
offered to our consumers. Our heaters 
are of the two-element type with heat- 
ing elements limited to 25 watts per gal- 
lon on the lower element and 50 watts 
per gallon on the upper element and so 
interlocked that only one element is 
operating at any one time. Normally, 
the lower element, of course, carries the 
heating burden. We then fit the size of 
the tank to the family needs. These 
specifications call for more storage, but 
experience indicates that hot water ade- 
quacy is present. We have a rate with 
a one cent block which applies where 
water heaters are in use. This type of 
heater, combined with one cent elec- 
tricity, places us definitely in the com- 
petitive field in our territory where we 
have competition with high B.t.u. natu- 
ral gas which practically blankets our 
entire service area. 
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We have the same consumer sales 
problem as with electric ranges and we 
are endeavoring to eliminate as rapidly 
as possible the obsolete and inefficient 
heaters and to restore service to homes 
from which water heaters have been re- 
moved. Our present water heater satu- 
ration is only 4 per cent. It is antici- 
pated that at least 2400 new heaters will 
be sold this year. The same salesmen 
who sell our ranges, of course, also sell 
our water heaters, and as with ranges, 
water heaters are quoted only, with wir- 
ing added to the list price. Both our 
dealers and our salesmen quote on the 
same basis. Also as with ranges, we are 
underwriting dealer paper without re- 
course upon the dealer and sales con- 
tracts which may be written for as long 
as three years. 


Electric Roasters 

We are interested in the electric 
roaster for many reasons. Because it is 
a new appliance that has the ability to 
perform many cooking operations in a 
highly satisfactory manner, it is receiv- 
ing a high degree of consumer acceptance. 
Those who buy them like them—and 
more important to us, use them. We 
think that we are conservative when we 
establish for these appliances a gross 
annual revenue value of $6.00. 

We are interested in them as a step- 
ping stone to an electric range. Most of 
the sales in our territory are going into 
homes of non-range users, many of whom 
cannot, because of their economic con- 
dition, afford to buy an electric range. 
These roasters, because of their rela- 
tively low cost are making it possible 
for such people to get a taste of the ad- 
vantages of cooking electrically, and as 
a result place them squarely in the range 
prospect group. We are interested in 
them because it costs us but little to fur- 
nish service for them, yet three roasters 
will produce as much annual gross 
revenue as will an electric range, and 
what is more important, probably more 
net. 

Very definitely, we are interested in 
this appliance, and we are building 
around roasters one of our major cam- 
paigns. 

On our campaign we ourselves will 
sell one make only, but all of the manu- 
facturers and dealers are actively co- 
operating. They will be sold on the 
basis of the following minimum terms: 
$3.00 down payment ; $2.50 per month; 
$3.00 carrying charge; 12 months’ time. 
Again, we are underwriting all coopera- 
tive dealer paper, without recourse. 
However, on all sales which we do 
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finance, we are insisting that the table 
accompany the roasters. We don’t want 
these roasters to become shelf orna- 
ments and feel that when sold with the 
table they will be used more frequently. 

Our advertising, which will employ 
practically all forms of media, will show 
the five makes distributed in our terri- 
tory and will all carry the “See your 
Dealer” slogan. Arrangements have 
been made with all dealers whereby a 
pair of kitchen food tongs will be given 
as a premium to anyone who will come 
in to either our or the dealer’s store with 
a copy of the roaster advertisement and 
listen to an explanation of the roaster 
feature. 

Our own sales will be made largely 
by other than our regular sales staff. We 
have found by experience that approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of our non-selling 
employees can and will sell if given an 
opportunity. An Edison Employee Sales 
Club is being formed from this 10 per 
cent group. Sales instruction will be 
given and each one will be required to 
learn how to bake a cake before doing 
any selling. We will pay them 75c. for 
each demonstration made and in addi- 
tion 10 per cent commission on sales. 
We expect that in excess of 5000 roasters 
will be sold as a result of this cam- 
paign. 

Kitchen Lighting 

Lighting has always been a basic load- 
building activity and the experience of 
the past few years has demonstrated that 
there seems to be no such thing as light- 
ing saturation. In industrial plants, in 
commercial establishments, in our pub- 
lic institutions and on our streets and 
highways, lighting sales opportunities 
abound, and to the above we have added 
the home. For a number of years we 
have been carrying on an active sales 
campaign on home lighting. 

We are selling home lighting equip- 
ment, including a kitchen lighting unit; 
in fact, we have sold 120,000 of these 
units, representing an average gain of 
90 watts per unit. We no longer per- 
mit the risk of inadequate factory light- 
ing injuring the employee’s eyes or af- 
fecting the quality or quantity of prod- 
ucts. If we can be that thoughtful of 
paid factory help, most certainly we 
should stop to consider the eyesight of 
those who work in our home factory, 
the kitchen, and make certain that light- 


, ing adequacy is present there also. It 


has been fully demonstrated that good 

factory lighting pays dividends. Good 

kitchen lighting also pays dividends. 
(Continued on page 208) 
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Fitting Advertising into the Merchandising Plan 


By J. R. Pershall 


Advertising and Merchandise Sales Manager, Public Service Company of Northern 


Illinois, Chicago, Til. 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


chell carried in his column a very 
interesting definition for ‘‘a wife.” 
This definition struck me as also being 
somewhat descriptive of the relationship 
between the advertising and the mer- 
chandising manager in an operating util- 
ity company. Mr. Winchell said that a 
wife is a person who sticks by you 
through all the troubles you wouldn’t 
have had if you hadn’t married her. 
For the purposes of this discussion, it 
doesn’t much matter whether, in times 
of stress and strain, it is the advertising 
man who sticks by the merchandising 
manager or vice versa. I am attempting 
to make a hero out of neither one. The 
point is that there must be a sort of 
“sickness and health’ partnership be- 
tween these two before any real good 
can be accomplished. Call it a wedding 
of minds, if you like; call it something 
high-flown like “the establishment of 
common objectives,” if you like that bet- 
ter. But, however you look at it, my 
golden text for this little sermon is that 
merchandising and advertising in our 
business, while distinctly not the same 
thing, must necessarily row side by side 
in the same boat. 


Gea months ago, Walter Win- 


Some of you may be mildly interested 
in why I, essentially an advertising per- 
son, should come here and make a speech 
on “Fitting Advertising into the Mer- 
chandising Program.” There are two 
reasons: one is that Mr. Greenwood 
asked me to do it; the other entails a 
brief bit of history, which I shall now 
recite as painlessly as possible. 

For something over 12 years my work 
had been distinctly advertising. Our office 
had dealt with advertising matters only 
—a distinction which must be made 
clear. We had nothing officially to do 
with, and shouldered no responsibility 
for, any of the selling or operating poli- 
cies beyond our job of merely presenting 
those policies as clearly and concisely as 
possible to the public. We were purely 
an advertising and publicity depart- 
ment. Of course, in a business largely 
composed of engineers, accountants, and 
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financiers, advertising people are always 
considered a bit queer—and, being queer, 
we were often called in to work out 
the occasional job around the business 
which required a bit of highly artistic 
discrimination. Our office was supposed 
to be the company’s last word on all 
matters of beauty and culture—such as 
the lettering on cashiers’ cages, the se- 
lecting of frames for pictures of the gas 
works which hung in customers’ hall, 
the design of the meter-readers’ uni- 
forms, and the typography of the com- 
pany’s rate schedules to be printed on 
the backs of customers’ bills. All this, 
you understand, purely in an advisory 
capacity. 


It really wasn’t a bad position to be 
in. It placed a kind of authoritative 
benediction on a great many things we 
were guessing about. It broadened the 
advertising humdrum into a kind of an 
adventure in commercial aesthetics. I 
admit that I rather cultivated the act. 
I stood off at a distance and squinted 
my eyes, as I had seen real artists do, at 
the color scheme of a retail display. I 
had our advertising layout man make 
extensive and highly ornamental sketches 
for everything about the system, from 


the lettering on line trucks to the deco- 
rations for the Christmas party. As I 
say, we of the advertising office rather 
enjoyed it. 

And, during all those years, our point 
of view about the advertising itself was 
very professional. We wrote, designed, 


. and placed the advertising strictly in ac- 


cordance with sales promotion schedules 
of the merchandising manager. Although 
the necessity of deadlines made us work 
very closely with the promotion people, we 
executed their campaigns, produced what 
they, not us, thought would sell, released 
it when they wanted it, and occasionally 
stayed within our budget. Being “highly 
professional advertising people,” we took 
no responsibility for the economics of the 
merchandising, nor the value to the com- 
pany of objectives involved in the adver- 
tising. If the ads met the merchandise 
department’s schedule, if they looked re- 
spectable, and made sense, we had fin- 
ished our job. If it developed that the 
sales offer was ill-timed, that inappro- 
priate appliances were advertised, from 
a load-building standpoint, that we were 
giving away our shirts to make a sale, 
that we were ignoring or discouraging 
dealers—all these were griefs, not of the 
advertising department, but of the mer- 
chandising plan, if any. We took, in 
other words, no responsibility for ulti- 
mate success—only for the technical 
quality of the advertising itself, piece by 
piece. Selling was one thing—advertis- 
ing another. 


But, about two years ago something 
happened. For some reason known only 
to God, they placed the responsibility 
for merchandise promotion in our hands. 
Quietly, and without warning, the plan- 
ning for domestic sales, the marketing, 
the pricing, the campaigning, the whole 
works for making the advertising pay— 
was dropped in the lap of what was 
heretofore the advertising office. It was 
something like saying to the advertising 
department—‘‘You buttered your bread, 
now lie in it.” 

From that dark day onward we no 
longer had the vindictive pleasure of 
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blaming, for instance, a gas range cam- 
paign which had been a flop on the mer- 
chandise sales department. We are now 
in the distinctly unenviable position of 
being unable to “pass the buck” for un- 
successful selling methods or merchan- 
dising ideas on to anyone. We cannot 
complain about the lack of a merchan- 
dising plan, because if it is lacking, or 
late, or lousy, it is because we made it so. 

I do not mean to say that this alli- 
ance of responsibility for successful mer- 
chandising should not always be shared 
by advertising. On the contrary, I re- 
alize that there is nothing new in it— 
that it is the practice in a great many 
companies and that it makes for a logical 
and coherent organization in utility 
operation. Many selling organizations 
have heard of no other way of doing 
business—and rightly so. Because, after 
all, as everyone agrees and loves to make 
speeches on—advertising which does not 
sell is not advertising at all. My only 
reason for mentioning our experience is 
that such a consolidation of activities is 
usually a slower process, and usually it 
is the advertising which is placed under 
the administrative thumb, so to speak, 
of the merchandising. 

Furthermore, please do not get this 
confused with a success story. I think 
that the management of our company 
simply felt that they weren’t getting as 
much work out of the advertising de- 
partment as they should—and this 
seemed to be a cheap way out. 

But in the past two years since ours 
has been the joint responsibility for sales 
promotion and advertising, we have come 
more and more to realize the necessity 
for careful and very thorough planning 
of the merchandise program in advance. 
And it is the early laying out of specific 
promotion activities far ahead of their 
actual inauguration that I should like 
to emphasize as a necessary groundwork 
for coherent sales and advertising opera- 
tions in a modern combination utility. 

Please let me make it plain that I do 
not consider this a new conception—this 
merchandise planning in advance of ad- 
vertising—I know that many companies 
have adopted the principle years ago. I 
also know that many companies attempt 
it with mediocre success, and I dare say 
there are companies represented in this 
meeting who think it a lot of unnecessary 
hullabaloo about a theory that any good 
merchandising man knows before he 
starts out. But none of these points of 
view affect the sincerity with which I 
believe in it. Having looked at the 
matter from both the standpoint of the 
advertising and the merchandising man, 
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indicating Possibilities in Timely Scheduling of Advertising 


Fig. 1—Experience chart indicating relative sales velocity to be expected each month 
from appliances 


I am honestly impressed with the neces- 
sity of this procedure. 

I wonder if I have made absolutely 
clear just what I mean in a very prac- 
tical way by planning the merchandising 
in advance. What I mean is that I 
think that before Jan. 1 of every year 
the advertising department of your com- 
pany should be given a complete work- 
ing plan for the next 12 months. This 
plan should include appliances that will 
be promoted each month, and the objec- 
tive of each activity, both in terms of 
load revenue to the company and the 
corresponding appliance unit quota to 
produce that load. I think this working 
plan should be a sort of comprehensive 
scenario of the selling plot for the entire 
year, based on a month-by-month sched- 
ule of campaigns, with the expected ac- 
complishment for each month or each 
campaign fully established and with the 
emphasis which each campaign deserves 
in relation to the other fully worked 
out. I think this whole plan should be 
previously approved by the management 
of the company with the understanding 
that if these quotas, and this revenue 
from appliances sold, is actually accom- 
plished . . . that a satisfactory job will 
have been done, and that the blessings 
of Heaven will have been well earned. 


I am afraid that I have made this 
advance promotional plan sound like an 
inflexible manifesto from which no mer- 
chandise department could deviate, lack- 
ing the elasticity which would accommo- 
date changes in procedure made necessary 
by changing conditions of the market, 
newly introduced ideas or other worth 
while departures—such as perhaps even 
a bargain package—which may develop 
during the course of the year’s business. 


I have in mind, of course, nothing of 
the sort. I have in mind a merchandis- 
ing plan which establishes only important 
and consistent objectives; which antici- 
pates, for instance, a selling season on 
ironing machines during, say March or 
April, and which announces in advance 
that advertising money and other promo- 
tional expenses will be needed for that 
campaign, but which establishes no prices, 
terms or details until the time for actual 
preparation of the details comes around 
—perhaps a few weeks before the cam- 
paign starts. The merchandising plan 
I am talking about simply lays out the 
work of the sales and advertising forces 
and gives both time to get ready, to 
budget for everything, to test certain 
features, to determine the best appeals. 
It forestalls the sporadic upsets caused 
by the enthusiastic young man with the 
bright idea that next week you should 
drop everything you are now doing and 
start something else for no good reason, 
except that no one can think of a reason 
why you shouldn’t. A _ good, well 
thought-out selling plan with long-range 
objectives, of course, is the best reason 
in the world. 

It seems to me that without such a 
plan, and again I think I know whereof 
I speak, the merchandising of a utility 
can become a pretty sketchy record of 
what looked like bright ideas at the 
moment. It can become a series of snap 
merchandising judgments, concocted un- 
der the pressure of desperation, or the 
pressure of some high-powered manufac- 
turer’s salesman, or even the pressure of 
some company official who has good in- 
tentions but is subject to sudden sales 
impulses, the sum of which makes sense 
to no one and leaves the salesmen won- 
dering what the hell actually is going 
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on. The public may not know the dif- 
ference, but too many short sales efforts 
are liable to thin out the emphasis on 
whatever you are trying to sell. 

We think we have worked out a plan 
which, to some extent at least, accom- 
plishes the purposes I have in mind, and 
I thought it might be interesting if I 
explained to you something of how this 
plan is built up; how it is used; and 
why we think it is rather important. 

Our annual merchandise sales plan is 
usually at least a 40-page book. It is 
bound in a stiff cover, distributed to all 
sales managers in our system, to the en- 
tire supervisory personnel under their 
jurisdiction, as well as to everybody in 
the sales promotion and advertising de- 
partments. This distribution, itself, of 
the program at least enables us to all 
expect the same month-by-month policy 
and to prepare for identical campaigns, 
which we feel is worth while whether 
the campaigns are the best or not. 

A typical page from this plan book 
shows the monthly quota of kilowatt- 
hour accomplishment that we are aiming 
at this year, including the efforts of 
dealers with whom we are cooperating 
in many ways. This overall quota 
sheet takes into account the varying sell- 
ing seasons which each month of the year 
represents. These ratios have been de- 
termined from some experience studies 
that we have accumulated for several 
years and which seem to be fairly ac- 
curate for this purpose. 

Fig. 1 shows one of the experience 
charts which are used in arriving at rela- 
tive sales velocity to be expected each 
month from each appliance. Take, for 
instance, two load-building appliances 
obviously with widely different annual 
peaks—lamps and refrigerators. For a 
period of twelve years we have found 
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MONTHLY SALE OF PORTABLE LAMPS BY COMPAKY 
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Fig. 2—Monthly lamp sales, 1927-1938 


the best season for refrigerators to be 
around May 1 and for portable lamps 
during the latter part of the year. Of 
course, there is no news in this to you. 
But these curves accurately reflect the. 
summation of twelve years’ actual sales 
records of our company. They have 
served, on a number of occasions, to 
bolster our contention that temporary 
off-season campaigns cannot, economi- 
cally, change public buying habits and 
the best time of the year to advertise 
certain appliances is the season when 
people buy them most readily. In other 
words, for a given amount of promo- 
tional money, you can raise peaks higher 
than you can fill valleys. 


These conclusions in turn have been 
developed from studies, for instance, of 
a record of monthly lamp sales since 
1927 (Fig. 2). The two curves to- 
gether represent a continuous record 
from 1927 to 1938, but the period from 
1932 on is shown in a heavy line and 
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Fig. 3—A ppliance sales quota for 1939 


placed over the earlier period (broken 
line) to show the difference. The 
broken line curve shows that from 1927 
to 1932 our peaks in the latter part of 
the year, as summarized on the previous 
chart, were in December only. In the 


‘later years shown by the heavy line, 


properly-timed advertising and promo- 
tional efforts enabled us to broaden the 
favorable sales periods and widen the 
peaks out into adjoining months. Nat- 
ural increases in business, of course, will 
account for the heightening of the peaks 
to some extent. But we feel that the 
broadening has largely been due to our 
own efforts. 

The point I had in mind in showing 
these trend charts is to build up a sound 
basis, if possible, for showing another 
page from our annual Sales Promotional 
Plan (Fig. 3). Here is a more detailed 
quota, establishing both company and 
dealer objectives on some of the major 
appliances which must be accomplished 
to reach to the kilowatt-hour goals I 
showed on the first slide. Most of what 
I have been saying is only to indicate 
why we feel that these quotas are prac- 
tical, that they make sense, and that they 
reflect a relationship to the sales possi- 
bilities of each month, and yet are high 
enough to be worth while incentives. 
Fig. 3 happens to show major electric 
appliances—we have others for gas ap- 
pliances, minor appliances, lighting, and 
so forth. 

Behind this detailed quota has gone 
considerable analysis of the best selling 
seasons for practically everything we 
have for sale. We have been able to 
study the effect of certain experiments 
in advertising and sales promotion and 
whatever good has come from them has 
been evaluated, and their rejection or in- 
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clusion in the present selling plan is re- 
flected in the quotas. 

Now what happens after the merchan- 
dising program is completed? And why 
is it that what follows can be accom- 
plished easier and more logically because 
of the completion of a somewhat compre- 
hensive overall sales program? 

In the first place, a detailed schedule 
of immediate merchandising plans can be 
worked out to cover the sales campaigns 
just ahead. These detailed campaigns 
can be completed with more accuracy and 
with less change because the whole series 
of campaigns, of which they are a part, 
is fully understood by all concerned. 

These schedules cover the complete 
selling details of the various items—even 
including the commissions and bonuses 
of the sales force and the details of what 
our cooperation with dealers amounts 
to. They establish the period of the 
offer, the makes of appliances, whatever 
trade or special allowances we concoct 
and other details essential to the com- 
plete operation of a sales program so 
far as the sales managers and salesmen 
are concerned. The existence of a com- 
plete general 12-month plan is the thing 
which makes it possible for us to get out 
the detailed and more or less temporary 
selling schedules enough in advance for 
those interested to be adequately pre- 
pared. And we find that we get suffi- 
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cient flexibility for changes, due to cur- 
rent conditions, by putting all our 
deviations from the general plan on these 
detailed schedules. 

So much for the value of the general 
merchandising program to the sales de- 
partment. Now, let me show you the 
value of the plan to the poor devils in 
the advertising department, the agency 
which is ready and willing to write and 
prepare the ads if they can find out far 
enough in advance what the ads are to 
attempt to sell. 

After the merchandise plan is com- 
pleted and has received the benediction 
of the front office on the objectives to 
be aimed at, the advertising department 
can then and there prepare the year’s 
advertising budget with at least some 
degree of accuracy. Experience in the 
past will show the relative costs of cer- 
tain sales accomplishments, and compari- 
son of these figures with the quotas set 
in the forthcoming program would en- 
able any advertising department to esti- 
mate fairly well what the year’s total 
merchandise advertising should run. 


But more important than the budget, 
it seems to me, is the fact that a schedule 
of the advertising work for the year can 
be planned, not in ultimate detail per- 
haps, but in enough time to enable your 
copy department or your agency to begin 
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thinking in advance on future campaigns, 
future copy, future layouts, future 
direct-mail or radio schemes. My ex- 
perience is that much of the difficulty 
with our advertisements, regardless of 
the medium, is that not enough people 
have had enough time to think about 
them, to work over them, to junk them 
and do them over. Deadlines have a 
habit of crowding out the best that any 
of us can do. The planned schedule of 
ads for a year in advance helps that sit- 
uation. It seems to set deadlines ahead. 

Fig. 4 is a working advertising sched- 
ule showing our current plan in general. 
While in many respects it is superficial, 
and it is frequently subject to change, 
it has been immensely valuable to us 
... and I know that it sets our deadlines 
ahead. You will notice that this chart 
has to do with electric merchandise only. 
Being also in the gas business in much 
of our area, we have another chart, in 
the same form as this, for our gas mer- 
chandise. 

Like most companies, we do a great 
deal of advertising that is not charged 
directly . . . some, not even indirectly, to 
merchandise sales. For this type of mis- 
cellaneous advertising we have worked 
out still another schedule for a year’s 
work. This schedule covers many, if 
not practically all, of our established 

(Continued on page 198) 
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The Electric Dollar Is On the Platinum Standard 


By O. R. Doerr 


Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


HEN speaking of “standards,” 

W the question is immediately 

raised as to a yardstick, or basis 

of comparison by which values can be 
established. One of the famous contrib- 
utors to our industry, Lord Kelvin, 
long ago made this statement: “When 
you can measure what you are speaking 
about and express it in numbers, you 
know something about it; but when you 
cannot measure it, when you cannot ex- 
press it in numbers, your knowledge is 
of a meager and unsatisfactory kind.” It 
is not possible to express in numbers the 
particular phase of this subject which 
seems so all-important to our business 
today. :' 

I have in mind the human element in- 
volved in the task of selling electric ser- 
vice and appliances to 23,000,000 odd 
domestic customers. Evaluation of such 
an ever-changing factor, as you well 
know, does not lend itself readily to a 
cut and dried formula. However, much 
progress has been made, and is current- 
ly being made, in the field of psychology 
which throws new light on this impor- 
tant science. 

Actually, measurement can be applied 
with some degree of accuracy to human 
beings and their actions and reactions, 
but there is need for more thought and 
research to convert this knowledge to 
practical use. 

These remarks on a rather abstract 
topic may strike you as trite, and pos- 
sibly somewhat elemental. That is prob- 
ably just as well since there is a definite 
need for a more forthright and simple 
approach to the solution of many of our 
current problems. Possibly a little less 
faith in bizarre “stunts” and wistful 
“magic,” and more attention to funda- 
mentals and basic principles is the rem- 
edy which will cure some of our ills. 

As a matter of fact, restoration of 
fundamentals is needed today in almost 
every activity that affects human life— 
governmental, social, religious, and eco- 
nomic. We have seen so many new 
fangled ideas and allegedly painless pan- 
aceas fail to live up to promises that 
we should be ready for a re-dedication of 
basic principles and sound practices. 


Chicago, March 21-24 
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In my humble opinion, there is today 
no problem in our industry (or any other 
for that matter) which transcends that 
one having to do with the relationship of 
business with its customers (and employ- 
ees too), from which, for the most part, 
public opinion is formulated. The silent 
partner in our scheme of things—the 
Public—is King. ‘This partner, which 
we are wont at times to consider in- 
articulate, owns us, buys our product, 
and finally exercises the right of life or 
death over us. 4 


Under these circumstances we must 
be concerned with what our customers 
think, individually and in mass, and of 
the impression-creating processes at work 
which may affect their thought and ac- 
tions. 

Certainly, if our business has evolved 
through a series of epochs such as Engi- 
neering, Finance, and Sales, during 
which some one or more major obstacles 
impeded progress, we are now confronted 
with the all-important problem of hu- 
man relations. 

It is not my purpose to deal with this 
subject from an academic standpoint, ex- 
cept insofar as it is necessary to suggest 
how our fundamental selling procedure 


may be revised, or in some cases merely 
intensified, to help solve this problem. 

Definitely, this task of molding public 
opinion and rewinning and holding the 
confidence of the public cannot be di- 
vorced from our functions of load build- 
ing, which, perforce, requires numerous 
and repeated contacts with customers. 
Unless sales interviews are made with a 
full understanding of the implications 
involved, maximum benefits will not ac- 
crue and irreparable damage may be 
done. 

The future and very salvation of this 
industry is dependent upon the ability of 
utility people to learn more about some 
of the mental sciences. This is necessary 
in order that we may better understand 
and apply the important art of dealing 
with people. We have “done ourselves 
proud” in the mastery and application of 
knowledge based upon the physical 
sciences. We can build dams, power 
houses and transmission lines that are 
marvels of engineering skill; we can 
manufacture equipment and appliances 
that are almost human in their opera- 
tion; and we can determine excellent 
rate structures, set up accurate account- 
ing procedures, and scientifically organ- 
ize other essential operations of our busi- 
ness based upon concrete facts and 
figures. 

‘However, when we get away from 
these creations which are based on the 
physical sciences, and approach our more 
or less abstract problems, there is a ten- 
dency to abandon science and revert to 
“trial and error” methods. When we 
cease to deal with tangibles and are con- 
fronted with people and intangibles, all 
too frequently we find ourselves in a fog. 

Don’t misunderstand me. This is not 
a condition which plagues this industry 
alone. It is common to most industries 
at the present time. 

There is, furthermore, some excuse 
for this condition, for in dealing with the 
human element we are concerned with 
an ever-changing factor. Present-day 
knowledge of the human brain, with its 
more than thirty billion separate cells 
and still unfathomed processes, leaves 
much to be learned. Nevertheless, as 
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the seat of the several senses, and of the 
emotional reactions which are brought 
into play in our dealings with customers, 
we should make use of the very consider- 
able knowledge available. Such infor- 
mation constitutes all there is of a science 
on the subject. 

We have been taught that man is 
wonderfully made and a thing of glory. 
At times we may be inclined to dispute 
this statement. Most of us will agree, 
however, that the thinking apparatus in- 
side his skull is marvellously and deli- 
cately made, although many erroneous 
ideas are held concerning it. 

For example, there seems to be a prev- 
alent belief that mentally we are ad- 
vancing at a tremendous rate. Actually, 
we learn slowly. People, generally 
speaking, are ponderous thinkers.. An 
idea has to be “banged” at them inces- 
santly if it is to become an accepted part 
of their conscious thinking. 

This is worth remembering in con- 
nection with our educational responsi- 
bilities. When we search beneath the 
thin layer of civilization with which man 
is veneered, we find basic human nature 
little changed through the centuries. 

It is merely repeating a platitude to 
say that the mainspring of all human ac- 
tion is the desire for satisfaction of needs 
or wants. Our customers’ “needs” or 
“wants” are paramount to them and 
should be understood by us if we are to 
be successful in achieving the kind of 
public reaction we seek. Likewise, the 
method of discovering and arousing such 
reactions is important. 

Since the beginning of time man has 
striven to better his lot in life. While 
his needs, essential to life, have always 
been few, his wants are myriad. Satis- 
faction of actual “needs” only, i.e., the 
essentials of life, permits of but a simple 
existence like that of an animal. Satisfac- 
tion of “wants” brings about that more 
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idealistic condition which we are pleased 
to call our modern standard of living. 
The simple fact of the matter is that the 
average person’s “wants” are to him 
more vital than his essential “Needs.” 

Perhaps there is a practical deduction 
to be drawn from the foregoing—one 
which we can make use of in our cam- 
paign for the public confidence our in- 
dustry so greatly needs. It just so hap- 
pens that we in this industry can bestow 
on the humblest citizen, at a cost within 
his means, many of the luxuries and 
semi-luxuries that he so fervently desires, 
i.e., comfort, conveniences, leisure time, 
pleasure, adequacy. Have we taken full 
advantage of this situation in influencing 
public opinion? 

The “isms” and cure-alls that have 
swept the world in recent years can be 
traced to these simple human desires. 
People everywhere have been susceptible 
to the proffered hopes and promises of 
the better things in life. The most fer- 
tile field for these emotionally applied 
and accepted theories is the oft eulogized 
segment of our population described as 
the underprivileged one-third — those 
who allegedly are ill-fed, ill-housed, and 
ill-clothed. From this income class comes 
most of our low-use customers. 

Fortunately, our industry can provide 
for this group, inexpensively, many of 
the better things of life. ‘This should 
place us, if good selling is done, in an 
enviable position to secure their support 
and favor. If sometimes it is hard to 
find “cash in the till” returns for work 
in the low income customer brackets, it 
is well to bear in mind the customer rela- 
tions by-product involved. Actually, our 
public relations problems rests largely 
with these customers. 

If too many of our customers hold 
“anti” opinions, do we excuse it with the 
rationalization that it is just a condition 
of the times? If so, bear this fact in 
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mind. Just as the Need or Want sup- 
plies the motive power for human action 
—so does the belief or knowledge pos- 
sessed by an individual decide the direc- 


tion of his actions. These two things— 
customer “Wants” and “Beliefs” —must 
be considered together in dealing with 
the human problem. 

The knowledge that each person pos- 
sesses on a given subject is the result of 
an accumulation of ideas acquired from 
many sources. Analyzing this process, 
each idea is the result of a number of 
images or perceptions registered on the 
mental screen of the individual. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that each person’s 
knowledge, and incidentally his judg- 
ment on any subject, is sound or un- 
sound, depending upon the accuracy of 
the various original impressions that 
made up each idea and the sum total of 
his knowledge on the subject. 

This brings up the further question: 
How effective have we, as an industry, 
been in creating our share of the images 
that make up the ideas possessed by our 
customers? How accurately have we 
portrayed the true facts in the case? 
Third, if some misconceptions exist, 
what are we going to do about correcting 
faulty impressions or adding enough new 
positive impressions to over-balance the 
previous negative ones? 

It’s a job—of course it is, but we have 
a real story to tell, and in the telling of 
that story lies a partial solution of our 
public relations and sales problems. It 
is recognized, of course, that many fac- 
tors are involved in our customer rela- 
tions situation, but it is my purpose to 
confine consideration here to those strict- 
ly sales angles which are important in 
the solution. 

There is nothing new or unknown to 
you in the visual material next to be pre- 
sented. It comprises simple facts that 


we should impress indelibly on the minds 
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Bear in mind that 
while these facts are familiar—an old 
story to all of us in the business—they 
are not part of the conscious thinking of 


of our customers. 


enough of our customers. Furthermore, 
we have an influx of new customers 
every year. Each decade about 25,000,- 
000 young people reach adulthood and 
should receive information about our ser- 
vices and products. 

Too many of our customers still think 
electricity is expensive, which means we 
have not made our story understood, or, 
if understood, it is not believed. If the 
facts we have to present were analyzed, 
understood, and believed by our custom- 
ers, they could not help but have a higher 
appreciation of an industry which pro- 
vides the extraordinary values to be had 
from electric services. Were these bene- 
fits enjoyed through actual experience— 
by use in the home—critics would be few 
and far between. The most satisfied 
customer is the one who enjoys complete, 


‘rather than minimum service. 


The impressions to be made are the 
ones with the greatest self-interest ap- 
peal. These should be used, even though 
they may be old. Repetition, simplicity, 
examples, specificity is the prescription to 
bring about understanding and belief. 
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[Eprror’s Nore: A series of 29 sides entitled 
“How Much U. V. [Use Value] In Your 
Sales Story” was here presented by Mr. 
Doerr. Due to space limitations only a few 
of the slides are reproduced. Mr. Doerr’s 
comments on the slides follow.] 

A breakdown of expenditures by the 
average American family emphasizes the 
pittance paid for electric serice with its in- 
numerable advantages, as compared with 
other items in the budget. 

Food for the family, takes one-third of 
the income. 

Home and furnishing expenditures, in- 
cluding rent and miscellaneous household 
supplies, uses 22 per cent. 

Clothing takes 17 per cent of income. 

The automobile, movie and other recrea- 
tional diversions exact from the budget an- 
other 11 per cent. 

The druggist for medicinal supplies and 
the doctor get 3 per cent. 

Social security demands 2 per cent. 

Excluding several miscellaneous items, in- 
cluding savings, amounting in total to ap- 
proximately 10 per cent, we come to one 
of the smallest expenditures in the budget, 
i.e., Electricity, 1.7 per cent. Here is an 
item, hardly the price of a good cigar, which, 
according to some haranguers, is “breaking 
the back” economically of the citizenry of 
this land. 

In our normal selling jobs, when we are 
confronted with an obstacle, we have sev- 
eral methods of meeting and overcoming it. 
When we are faced with the high cost of 
electricity obstacle, usually presented in a 
rather vague and indefinite manner, do we 
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let it go unanswered? To my way of think- 
ing, allowing such statements to go by un- 
challenged is “assent by silence.” 

Should we not rise up in righteous indig- 
nation and disprove such contentions with 
facts and figures of which we have a plenty? 
I don’t mean that we should get all “het up” 
and “wind up” in an argument. Put on the 
“salve” if you will—the “Yes—but” or what 
have you technique—but don’t ignore the 
damaging misinformation. 

Let us consider some of the individual 
services. (The cost of operation figures to 
be given are based on P. G. E. average 
domestic rates and the hours of operation 
data for various appliances are based on 
surveys in P. G. E. territory.) 

Every one uses light. What do customers 
call their light bill? Actually the average 
domestic customer pays only 5c. per day for 
all the light used if the other uses are de- 
ducted. Isn’t that a bargain as a substitute 
for old “Sol”—to extend daylight several 
hours into the night? 

Suppose you had to light your home with 
candles. It would require over seven tons 
(15,340 lbs.) to produce the lumen output 
equivalent of even a poorly lighted home 
like this one; 15,340 pounds of candles at 
only 5c. a pound would cost $767.00. 

Almost every customer, including a large 
per cent of the low use customers, has a 
radio. Think of the “Use Values” here— 
the world’s greatest artists on call for com- 
mand performances, drama, educational op- 
portunities, programs of relaxing fun—1400 
hours of it per year for only $4.48—.35%c. 
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per month—only a little more than a penny 
a day. ; 

Cleaning the floors and upholstery in 
the homes is another bargain in electricity. 
It would take a maid a month at a cost 
of about $50.00 with a broom and pan to do 
the year’s cleaning in a home. The vacuum 
cleaner will do it for 2c. a week or $1.07 
per year. 

The clothes washing story is no different. 
A ton of wash per year can be put through 
the electric washer at a current consump- 
tion of only $1.17—2c. per week. 

Even the well established advantages of 
the electric hand iron have been improved 
upon for the modern housewife. Instead 
of lifting 3000 Ibs. in ironing the weekly 
wash, the electric iron for 1lc. a week will 
do away with this tiresome chore. 

The refrigerator, of all appliances, holds 
to its unique story. It pays for itself, then 
pays the user. Adding in the cost of elec- 
tricity, the customer loses money if the home 
is operated without one. 

Such services as electric time are almost 
complimentary—89c. a year. Nevertheless, 
electric clocks build good will and get over 
the story of dependability, continuous service. 

A new boon to the home is the dishwasher. 
This is a service that has appeal plus to the 
customer. If we as utility people can for- 
get the “measly” 2c. per week or $1.28 an- 
nual revenue, and concentrate on the “Use 
Values” and downright customer satisfac- 
tion to be had from this device, we will 
recognize in the dishwasher a natural whose 
by-product as a good will builder is worth 
more than the little revenue involved. 

Another service with real sex appeal, and 
also with the load building and revenue 
possibilities that utility people love, is elec- 
tric cookery. At less than Ic. per person per 
meal the old bug-a-boo of operating cost is 
fast disappearing and this “heart” of the 
electric home is coming into its own. 

Our low income bracket customers are not 
yet able, generally, to afford automatic elec- 
tric water heating service. There are, 
however, literally millions of average and 
above-average income families now using 
inferior, obsolete water heating systems, who 
should be interested in this convenience at 
the reasonable operating costs now avail- 
able almost everywhere. 

When we find families in all economic 
levels supporting automobiles—second-hand 
though some of them may be—we should 
stop to consider why some of our electrical 
services, inexpensive as they are, are not 
looked upon as a necessity, as is individual- 
ized transportation. 
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For the cost of driving the most economi- 
cal automobile one mile, 2!4c., the average 
family can enjoy breakfast cooked electri- 
cally, with comfort and convenience fit for 
a king. 

These are some of the “Use Value” selling 
points we must impress upon our customers. 

Perhaps not this particular story, but 
something along these lines that is more 
specific and pertinent, would register 
with your customers. In this presenta- 
tion, for purposes of illustration, far too 
much ground has been covered for clar- 
ity and complete understanding. There 
is a limit to the comprehension of the 
average human mind. It is better to be 
understood on one point than to create 
a hazy impression on many. Thus, it is 
vital to know which ideas to present and 
the order and manner of presentation. 

The best way to determine the extent 
and nature of the selling ammunition to 
be used is to find out what your custom- 
ers are thinking now; what they are 
using; how their leanings go; and as 
many as possible of the other facts per- 
tinent to the matter. In other words, 
conduct the necessary research to permit 
consideration objectively of the problems 
involved. 


There are several methods by which 
facts as to customer wants or needs and 
their beliefs can be uncovered, The most 
simple and accurate procedure is by ask- 
ing questions of them—by means of spe- 
cial investigations. Fortunately, people 
just normally like to talk about the 
things they want, and, therefore, special 
investigations, if carefully formulated 
and executed, do bring forth the desired 
information, and with generally favor- 
able reactions. 

The sample forms I shall quickly re- 
view are some examples of such research 
conducted in P. G. E. territory of ser- 
vice. They are not offered as examples 
of-perfection, but merely as ideas of some 
tangible effort in this direction. Much 
room for improvement remains. These 
forms include: Domestic appliance sur- 
vey card; domestic appliance usage sur- 
vey; post card survey of appliance 
purchasers; major appliance research 
questionnaire. 

Some conclusions might well be drawn 
from the foregoing: 

1. Our industry has a story that touches 
the mainspring of human motivation; 

(Continued on page 208) 
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satisfactory. 


service to our customers. 





Will you please return the attached 
Reply Card and tell us if your recent purchase of 
has been entirely 
By so doing you will help us ful- 
fill a desire to give complete and satisfactory 
Thank you. 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


O 


PLEASE FILL OUT, DETACH AND MAIL THIS CARD 


1. Are you pleased with the appliance? 5 Sn 
2. Were your dealings with our sales representa- Yes 
tives entirely satisfactory? No 
3. Are you inclined to recommend the appliance Yes 
to your friends? No 
Se bsensincticmarssties 
Address... 


Remarks or Suggestions... 








City. 
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Some Public Health Aspects of Air Conditioning 


By Albert Gayland Young, Ph.D., M.D. 
Medical Director, Corey Hill Hospital, Brookline, Mass. 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


E can survive for weeks with- 
out food, for days without 
water, but for only a few min- 


utes without air. Therefore, the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere in which we live 
and the air we breathe is important to 
our comfort, body efficiency and health. 
We have made great advances in the 
fields of food and water purification, 
and much constructive effort has been 
exerted in the study of ventilation, but 
the latter is a more difficult problem. 
If we stop to consider that the air we 
breathe is also our surrounding media, 
we immediately recognize the difficulty 
of purifying the air. 

It is relatively easy to cleanse, filter 
and protect the water used for the city 
water supply, but since we are surround- 
ed by and live within the air we breathe, 
we must accept what comes to us, 
whether it be scented from the flowers 
of a nearby garden or from the local 
fertilizer plant. The outdoor air will 
purify itself given sufficient time, but if 
we are to exert any important effect 
upon it, we must do so by preventing its 
contamination. 

Indoor air can be influenced by me- 
chanical means and this has become 
known as “Air Conditioning.” For many 
years these methods were used largely 
for deep mining and industrial process- 
ing but within the past decade their use 
has been greatly expanded to include 
human comfort and health. Today we 
expect air conditioning in theaters, pub- 
lic dining rooms, pullman cars, etc. The 
question arises—what influence will this 
“made to order” atmosphere have upon 
the public health? The public at large 
has conceded its comfort qualities but 
many people are not convinced that it is 
healthful. 

In order to discuss this question we 
must consider the following facts: For 
purposes of respiration the air contains 
but one important element—oxygen. The 
complicating factors are the contam- 
inating substances. For the average in- 
dividual these consist of noxious odors, 
gases, particles of dust, carbon, etc. For 
some 10 per cent of the population (the 
hay fever and asthma patients) we must 
add pollen and other air-born excitants. 
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Due to the great industrial expansion 
with its consequent increase in the urban 
population of the United States, the 
problem of air pollution has become a 
major factor in regard to public health. 
The problem can be attacked from two 
points, prevention of air pollution by 
factories, and cleansing the air before it 
is brought indoors. Until we develop 
more efficient methods for the combus- 
tion of oil and coal, our preventive mea- 
sures can only be palliatives, unless we 
wish to further depress industry. How- 
ever, when one considers that most of 
the urban population spends over 60 per 
cent of their time indoors, it is evident 
that proper cleansing and ventilation of 
indoor air is a constructive procedure. 
I do not believe that I am unduly ap- 
prehensive about this subject. Figures 
compiled by recognized scientists speak 
for this problem. Morris (Refrigerating 
Engineering, December, 1938) in speak- 
ing of air pollution by coal smoke says, 
“Tt is estimated that five per cent of coal 
goes into the air as unburned carbon. As 
affecting health, the quantity of silicate 
particles and sulphur compound gases 
going into the air are most important. In 
Chicago, coal runs about four and one- 
half per cent sulphur and it is estimated 
that one plant emits five hundred tons of 
sulphuric acid into the air every twenty- 


four hours.” Besides acting as an irritant 
to the mucous membrane of the upper 
respiratory tract and lungs, this exerts a 
toxic action on the body generally, espe- 
cially the liver and kidneys. 

In 1925 the Health Department of 
Chicago made a study of dust fall in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. In the loop dis- 
trict when the heaviest fall occurred it 
reached the amount of four hundred and 
sixty tons per square mile in the month 
of January. This is not peculiar to the 
city of Chicago since comparable find- 
ings were made for St. Louis, Pittsburgh 
and other industrial cities in the United 
States and the British Isles. This does 
not complete the picture of city air pol- 
lution. Various gases are constantly dis- 
charged into the atmosphere. Many of 
these gases in sufficient concentration are 
lethal. Carbon monoxide is one of the 
most common gases polluting the air. In 
heavy traffic the carbon monoxide con- 
centration of the air reaches 1.7 parts in 
10,000. Definite toxic symptoms occur 
in a concentration of 5 parts in 10,000. 

These facts alone are sufficient to jus- 
tify the conclusion that the outdoor air 
in urban centers is not “fresh air.” 
When such air is brought indoors it is 
further contaminated by food and body 
odors. .The moisture given off from the 
lungs and body increases the humidity, 
the air stratifies according to tempera- 
ture and the inmates of the room com- 
plain that the “air is close.” It is difficult 
to focus the attention and the head is 
usually too hot and the feet too cold. 
This is not conducive to good mental or 
physical health. 

We must also consider that the air is 
the chief media through which we regu- 
late body temperature. This regulation 
is effected by conduction and radiation, 
and by evaporation of moisture from the 
skin and lungs. We know that this is 
definitely influenced by the temperature, 
humidity and motion of the air. Of these 
three factors control of humidity is prob- 
ably the most important to heat regula- 
tion. Moving air is very necessary for 
the sensation of “fresh air” and to in- 
crease evaporation. Thus it is evident 
that summer comfort cooling properly 
used is a good health measure. Mary 
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Grover, associate statistician of the U. 5. 
Public Health Service, says that during 
a heat wave the death rate is increased 
four-fold. About one-fourth of the 
deaths are due to heat stroke, the rest 
are due to heart disease, cerebral hemor- 
rhage, kidney disease and pneumonia. 
Here again we see evidence of the in- 
creased load placed on the heart and cir- 
culation and the lowering of body resis- 
tance due to high temperatures. 

Without going into further detail | 
believe it is evident that washing and fil- 
tration of the air we breathe to exclude 
gases, dust, carbon and other foreign 
matter is in itself a healthful procedure 
which is rapidly becoming a necessity in 
urban areas. However, this is only part 
of the advantages air conditioning has to 
offer the public at large. By providing 
clean fresh moving air it overcomes 
stratification of the air in a room, de- 
creases odors and thereby adds to our 
comfort which in itself is a good public 
health measure. Such treatment not only 
removes foreign bodies, irritating and 
toxic substances from the air, but de- 
creases the bacterial content. This can 
be further reduced by exposing the air 
to ultra violet light. By controlling the 
humidity it is possible to provide the 
best effective temperature for the indi- 
vidual. Under these conditions the indi- 
vidual can perform physical and mental 
work with greater efficiency and less 
fatigue, while those at rest enjoy greater 
relaxation. A recent survey of employ- 
ers shows that ninety-five per cent 
thought that air conditioned offices and 
factories increased efficiency; ninety- 
three per cent that it decreased. fatigue 
and seventy-seven per cent that with it 
employees did more work. (Boston 
Traveler, Mar. 14, 1939.) 


This brings up the subject of school 
room ventilation. Much has been writ- 
ten on this subject and but little agree- 
ment has been reached though most inter- 
ested parties agree that it is universally 
bad. Certain facts are available: (1). 
Controlled humidity and moving air will 
reduce odors, air stratification and the 
“closeness” of the air within the room. 
If the relative humidity is maintained as 
high as 30 per cent in cold weather and 
as low as 50 per cent to 55 per cent in 
warm weather then an effective tempera- 
ture can be obtained that is conducive to 
physical and mental comfort which 
means that the students near the win- 
dows will not freeze while those near the 
inside walls undergo the sensation of 
being in a Turkish bath. I am confident 
that much of our increase in upper res- 
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piratory infections among school chil- 
dren could be avoided by the application 
of air conditioning to school rooms. If 
air conditioning is good business for an 
employer why is it not good business for 
the public schools? 

Exposure to extreme heat or cold is a 
recognized physiological hardship. The 
higher the humidity the less resistant the 
body becomes to temperature fluctua- 
tions. Rapid changes from hot to cold 
or vice versa are never well tolerated. It 
is therefore evident that if the indoor 
temperature, humidity and air velocity is 
maintained at a suitable effective tem- 
perature both summer and winter the 
inhabitants would not only enjoy greater 
comfort indoors but would encounter less 
exposure on going outdoors. This can 
only result in better health. 


There is another value to air condition- 
ing that I have not mentioned. It sup- 
plies proper ventilation without open- 
ing the windows. In fact it is most 
effective where double windows are used. 
As a consequence about ninety per cent 
of outdoor noise can be excluded. In 
cities and many towns most of our 
schools and practically all of our hotels, 
apartment houses and offices are located 
in the most noisy areas. Medical men 
and Public Health authorities have rec- 
ognized, for years, that the constant 
clamor of the city constitutes a serious 
hardship on our nervous system. Mce- 
Cord, Teal and Witheridge (Journal of 
the American Medical Association, May 
7, 1938) says, “In noisy industrial em- 
ployments it is not unusual to find in 
those groups of workers below 30 years 
of age as many as 50 per cent with some 
degree of impaired hearing. This noise 
deafness constitutes the most serious and 
tangible of the ill noise effects, but.there 
is in addition, a host of scarcely measur- 
able injuries made evident by neuroses, 
loss of sleep, excessive fatigue, emotional 
disturbances and the like that jeopardize 
the complete well being of most persons, 
and in which noise may well play a part. 
... There is both practical and experi- 
mental evidence that noise has been re- 
sponsible for impaired hearing, fatigue, 
neuroses, increased blood pressure and 
decreased working and mental efficien- 
cies.” In citing the literature they point 
out that various investigators have shown 
“that dimunition of noise: increased the 
personal efficiency of loom weavers 7.5 
per cent: tests ran on children and adults 
for their efficiency in addition and influ- 
ence of various types of noise showed a 
reduction in working speed rather than 
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accuracy: discontinuous loud mechanical 
noise is more disturbing than continuous 
noise of the same type: many other ex- 
periments showed a definite decrease in 
errors with consequent increase of effi- 
ciency among typists, packers, assembly 
workers, etc. Of particular interest is 
the work of Griswold on the efficiency 
of piece work employees in the Hartford 
office of the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany. By reducing the noise level 14.5 
per cent the average efficiency of workers 
was increased 8.8 per cent. Typing er- 
rors were reduced 29 per cent and ma- 
chine operators 52 per cent. Employee 
turnover decreased 47 per cent and ab- 
senteeism 35.5 per cent. Metabolism 
studies by Laird at Colgate University 
showed that 19 per cent less energy was 
consumed by typists when the noise was 
decreased 50 per cent to 60 per cent. 
Kennedy (N. Y. State Medical Journal 
36: 1927, 1936) reported that a sharp 
loud noise increased intracranial pres- 
sure to four times normal and sudden 
noises increased the pulse rate and blood 
pressure and caused irregularities of 
heart beat. Many studies and recom- 
mendations have been made to decrease 
city noise. By the use of air condition- 
ing it can be excluded. It will undoubt- 
edly result in better work during the 
day and better rest at night. 


Perhaps my predictions sound too op- 
timistic. Let me mention a few facts 
that have been fairly well proven in the 
short time we have studied the physio- 
logical effects of air conditioning: Black- 
fan, Yaglou and McKenzie showed that 
in the Infants Hospital in Boston the 
mortality of premature infants was cut 
from 28.9 per cent to 0.7 per cent by 
air conditioning the nursery. Many re- 
ports have shown its value in the treat- 
ment of hay fever and asthma. At the 
Corey Hill Hospital we have reduced 
the incidence of post operative pneumonia 
to 0.13 per cent whereas the average 
reported is 6 per cent to 7 per cent. The 
average post operative mortality is from 
4 per cent to 4.5 per cent. The figures 
at the Corey Hill Hospital show 1.2 per 
cent. Research work now in progress 
leads us to believe that rheumatic fever 
patients are definitely improved by a 
warm, dry atmosphere. 

I believe that in the future air condi- 
tioning will receive as careful specifica- 
tions in new construction as plumbing 
does today. This will develop just as 


rapidly as we can pursue our research 
work, since only by careful research can 
we determine the standards necessary for 
such specifications. 
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Selling Electric Service to Commercial Customers 


By H. H. Dinkins, Jr. 


Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


R. J. G. BLAINE, President 
M of the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York, after 
years of experience with a wide variety 
of problems of many business organiza- 


tions, made the following wise observa- 
tion : 


“Rarely is there a problem raised 
which could not be answered by a satis- 
factory increase in sales volume.” 


You electric utility people gathered 
here today know that your industry is 
faced with serious problems. The util- 
ity business, like all others, must progress 
or perish. You are struggling with prob- 
lems affecting all phases of utility opera- 
ation—including those having to do with 
rates; taxation; competition, both direct 
and indirect, fair and unfair; limited 
plant and system capacities; restricted 
financing channels, and, of particularly 
vital interest, a widespread lack of cus- 
tomer appreciation of the Value and 
Cheapness of utility service as supplied 
by your companies. 

I submit that these problems are chal- 
lenges to better selling, as Mr. Blaine’s 
remark implies, because to practically all 
of them more Revenues from Better Sold 
Customers offer the most constructive so- 
lution. 

With the importance of these two 
closely related objectives in mind—More 
Sales and Better Sold Customers—let’s 
turn our attention to the Commercial 
market for utility sales. 

So that we’re all clear on what we 
mean by the Commercial market, let’s 
define it. Specifically we mean that Com- 
mercial customers are those customers 
who are engaged in retail and wholesale 
selling or distributing of commodities ; 
in the business of rendering professional 
services, or in some form of social activ- 
ity. Notice that no distinction is made 
in this definition between so-called 
wholesale and retail customers; rate 
classifications have nothing to do with 
what makes a Commercial customer. 
The guiding principle is the use to which 
the service is put—Commercial use as 
distinguished from Residential or Indus- 
trial. 
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In this talk I shall cover in summary 
what I believe to be the more important 
principles that should be considered in 
doing an effective Commercial sales job. 
These observations are based largely on 
the experiences of 24 major electric com- 
panies operating in many parts of the 


. United States. Obviously so broad a sub- 


ject as Commercial sales needs vastly 
more detailed discussion than can be 
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given in a 30-minute paper. Therefore, 
of necessity, this discussion must deal 
with principles. So, with that purpose 
in mind, I will touch briefly on each of 
the following eight points: 

1. The Importance of Better Commercial 
Customer Relations. 

2. The Commercial Market Presents a 
Vast Potential Sales Opportunity. 

3. Modern Principles of Selling to Com- 
mercial Customers. 

4. The Commercial Sales Organization 
Should Be Functionalized. 

5. The Sales Promotion and Advertising 
Function of Commercial Selling. 

6. Commercial Selling Methods In Suc- 
cessful Use. 

7. Coordinate Your Sales Efforts with 
Those of All Sales Allies. 

8. Adequate Control of Sales Costs and 
Results. 


The Importance of Better Commercial 
Customer Relations 

A moment ago I mentioned the Cus- 
tomer Relations aspects of all utility sell- 
ing. Now let’s consider briefly the par- 
ticular importance of sound selling in 
cultivating better relations with Com- 
mercial utility customers. You will re- 
member Mr. Fisher’s statement on Tues- 
day regarding the Customer Relations 
aspects of the sound selling of life insur- 
ance, to the effect that: 

“Life insurance if sold properly and 
maintained in force, creates customer 
good will.” 


That remark regarding life insurance 
selling provides a very constructive pref- 
ace to what I am about to say about 
sound selling to Commercial Utility Cus- 
tomers. 

As a group, your Commercial custom- 
ers are influential ctizens, many partici- 
pating actively in community affairs. 
They are accustomed to buying and sell- 
ing their goods or services. They, like 
you, serve customers and, like you, have 
business problems. Consequently they 
are looking for solutions to these prob- 
lems. To the extent that your service 
can aid them in their business or social 
undertakings and in solving their own 
problems, they can be interested in buy- 
ing your service. Commercial electric 
service properly presented and sold can 
aid them greatly in this respect. If the 
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values that are inherent in this cheap 
service are sold to these customers as val- 
ues that you, as a private utility, provide 
rather than that these values are due ex- 
clusively, or even importantly, to the 
merit of the particular manufacturer’s 
equipment used, then better customer 
relations ensue as an inevitable by-prod- 
uct. 

Also, since your Commercial customers 
are in contact with many of your cther 
customers, their good will towards your 
company will be reflected broadly 
throughout the service area and thus 
have a far-reaching effect in the creation 
of good will with all your customers. 

Your Commercial customers and their 
employees are also your Residential cus- 
tomers. Some of them buy from, sell to, 
or otherwise serve your Industrial cus- 
tomers—and not a few sit on town coun- 
cils, school boards, associations of com- 
merce, and other public or civic bodies, 
so in the aggregate they can exercise a 
dominant influence on what people really 
think about you as a local institution and 
can therefore play a vital role in your 
future. So it can be truly said that 
sound Commercial selling brings two- 
fold benefits—benefits in added revenues 
and benefits in improved customer rela- 
tions. 

Now let’s look at your Commercial 
market opportunities broadly. 

The Commercial Market Presents a Vast 
Potential Sales Opportunity 
E.E.L. statistics show that Commercial 
customers in the United States used elec- 
tric service costing over 615 million dol- 
lars in 1937—almost a third of the total 

cost of all electric utility service. 
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Important as this segment of your busi- 
ness now is, by walking down the street 
in the shopping district or along side 
streets of almost any city or village in 
this country you can observe the aston- 
ishing degree to which this market is still 
unsold. Take lighting for example, the 
oldest utility service: bare lamps on drop 
cords, unlighted signs, show windows in- 
adequately lighted at night, or worse 
still, unlighted during the day, are a 
common sight. Of course, it takes system- 
atic, careful analysis to determine the ex- 
act market for specific Commercial ser- 
vices in specific sales territories, but by 
any yardstick we choose to measure, the 
Commercial market offers a vast sales op- 
portunity for the use of more electric 
service. It is generally conceded, I be- 
lieve, that present uses of electric service 
by the majority of Commercial customers 
have come about without the intensive 
sales and promotional effort that has 
characterized the Residential or Indus- 
trial fields. Generally speaking, most of 
us must admit, at least to ourselves, that 
Commercial electric service has been 
bought rather than sold. 

Even where Commercial sales effort 
has been exerted, vigorous promotion in 
most localities has been limited to spe- 
cialized selling of particular services such 
as lighting or air conditioning. Only re- 
cently, and in relatively isolated in- 
stances, has attention been given to the 
Commercial market as a whole, which 
in the aggregate makes up literally hun- 
dreds of uses of yaur service. 

* Commercial sales effort also has been 
generally confined to the larger custom- 
ers located in downtown business sec- 
tions rather than to the smaller but more 
numerous customers outside the main 
shopping areas. As a matter of fact, to 
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develop fully the sales potentialities of 
this important market, periodic sales calls 
must be made on every one of the Com- 
mercial customers or prospects, large and 
small, on your lines. 

In this connection, let’s consider for 
a moment the low-use Commercial cus- 
tomer, or as we have chosen to call him, 
the “Unsold Customer.” Statistics re- 
flecting the prevalence of low-users in 
the Commercial market have been pre- 
pared by a number of companies with 
surprising results. For example, the fol- 
lowing approximate classification of 
Commercial customers according to use 
and bills, made by an electric company in 
a large Southern city, gives a fair idea of 
conditions existing and of the opportu- 


nities for sale of more electric service use 


among these customers. 
The analysis showed that: 
Y% use less than 1 kwhr per day, and pay 
less than $1.50 per month 
Y% use less than 3 kwhr per day, and pay 
less than $5 per month 
3% use less than 6 kwhr per day, and pay 
less than $10 per month 
only % use over 6 kwhr per day, and pay 
over $10 per month 
Survey results similar to those just 
cited are common and offer abundant 
reason for wider sales coverage aimed at 
inducing “a lot more Commercial cus- 
tomers to use a little more Commercial 
service.” Sales activities which include 
adequate attention to these unsold cus- 
tomers have proven profitable to those 
companies which have conducted them. 
The unsold customer is also often a 
customer relations problem. It’s an old, 
but still true, adage of the utility indus- 
try that the more service the customer 
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uses the better satisfied he is with the 
service. So the answer to which type of 
Customer Relations you will have de- 
pends importantly upon effective selling. 
The unsold Commercial customer there- 
fore may be said to be a menace to cus- 
tomer relations as well as an opportunity 
for effective selling. 

Now let’s consider the— 

Modern Principles of Selling to 
Commercial Customers 

Today’s sales approach to the Com- 
mercial market must recognize that 
Commercial customers constitute a dis- 
tinct class. They use electric service for 
reasons basically different from those of 
other classes of customers. A thorough 
understanding of the peculiar character- 
istics of Commercial customers as buyers 
and users of utility service is necessary in 
developing the most effective sales efforts 
and sales appeals. Commercial custom- 
ers are motivated primarily by the desire 
for profit. Most of them are traders, 
accustomed to buying and selling prod- 
ucts or services. ; 

Since the Commercial customer group 
is different in character from either of 
the other major utility customer groups, 
it is essential that they be given a dis- 
tinct type of sales treatment, by a sep- 
arate and distinct sales organization of 
the Sales Department. 

Also, it is well to bear in mind that 
you have a unique and very valuable ser- 
vice to sell. It is available from no other 
source than a utility and is valuable far 
in excess of the average customer’s ap- 
preciation of it. The service is cheap 
when the cost is considered in relation to 
the values inherent in it. This value and 
cheapness, however, is by no means self- 
evident to the customer—the fact must 
be brought to the customer’s attention re- 
peatedly and dramatically, and in the 
customer’s own language and in terms of 
his own needs. 

Summed up, the primary objective of 
utility Commercial selling efforts is con- 
tinued and increased use of electric ser- 
vice at a fair price, that is with profit to 
both buyer and seller. To accomplish this 
in Commercial utility sales it is necessary 
that your sales effort be directed spe- 
cifically toward 

—retaining existing business, or pre- 
venting load mortality, and 

—developing and securing all possible 
profitable new business at minimum ex- 
pense and in keeping with the customer’s 
best interests. 


To prevent load mortality means to 
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keep present uses of service sold and to 
keep present revenues from decreasing. 

Developing all possible new business 
requires effort in two directions, namely, 
getting more customers and getting pres- 
ent customers to use more service. Since 
the field for securing additional custom- 
ers is relatively restricted, the more im- 
portant and promising field is in the sale 
of more service to present customers. 

The aim to secure all possible new 
business must, of course, be supported by 
sales policies and practices which assure 
profit to customers, dealer allies, and 
utility alike. Commercial selling should 
seek to increase the use of electric service 
by all customers who can benefit from 
such increased use. And, by bringing 
about customer realization of the value 
of the service and by building up an ap- 
preciation in his mind that the utility 
rendering that service is a vital and 
necessary agency in the community in 
building better business and a higher 
standard of living, customer relations 
will be improved as a collateral result. 

We come now to the question of what 
sales organization has been found to lend 
itself best to the accomplishment of the 
aims just outlined. Our studies and ex- 
perience indicate that— 

The Commercial Sales Organization 

Should Be Functionalized 

By a functional sales organization I 
mean an organization wherein the entire 
sales responsibility is assigned to one de- 
partment, in charge of a General Sales 
Manager and where the sales job is di- 
vided broadly into two parts—one a 
planning or “creative” function, and the 
other, an “execution” function. In such 
an organization Sales groups are assigned 
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to sell service to Residential and Farm, 
Commercial and Industrial and Govern- 
ment and Municipal classes of customers, 
these being the execution groups, and an- 
other group is assigned the function of 
Advertising and Sales Promotion, that 
is of preparing sales plans, promotion, 
training and advertising material for use 
by all of the other three divisions of the 
Sales Department. This is the creative 
group. Thus, the Commercial sales ac- 
tivity is handled by a group of Commer- 
cial sales personnel specifically selected 
and trained in the sale of utility service 
to Commercial customers. Such cen- 
tralization of sales responsibility results 
in the more intensive, skilled and effec- 
tive cultivation of this market. 

I should like to say in passing that the 
sales organization just described shows 
the functional principle applied to selling 
in concentrated areas. For scattered op- 
erations the principles are identical but 
their application differs somewhat in de- 
tail from the one shown’ on the chart. 

Having determined the form of organ- 
ization best fitted to do the Commercial 
sales job, let’s look at the question of 
size. 

Remembering again the figures quoted 
in connection with the low-use customer 
survey, an analysis can readily be made 
in any company to determine the extent 
to which the Commercial market has 
been developed and to determine whether 
an adequate sales force has been provided 
in order to make as complete a sales cov- 
erage of all Commercial customers as is 
economically justified. Experience indi- 
cates at present that one Commercial 
salesman for each 750 to 1000 customers, 
depending upon the territory, can be 
readily justified. Such coverage will per- 
mit calling on each Commercial customer 
an average of two or three times per 
year, and Commercial Customer Cover- 
age counts! 

Obviously a functionalized Commer- 
cial sales organization, such as has been 
described, should be headed up by a man- 
ager of Commercial sales who reports to 
a General Sales Manager. 

The training and supervision of Com- 
mercial salesmen should be assigned to 
supervisors having responsibility for the 
work of five to seven salesmen and re- 
porting to the Commercial Sales Man- 
ager. Such Supervisors should be re- 
sponsible for training and supervising the 
salesmen in their work, and in general in 
seeing that they get adequate results at 
reasonable costs. 

Because of its vital bearing upon the 
success of Commercial Selling it should 
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be mentioned here that an important 
part of the salesman’s duties should be 
the obtaining of market data to be turned 
over to the “creative” or Sales Promo- 
tion and Advertising Department for 
subsequent analysis and incorporation 
into sales plans to be executed by the 
Commercial Sales Department in future 
activities. 

We have mentioned in this description 
of the Sales organization, the Sales Pro- 
motion and Advertising Department as 
an invaluable functional unit in the Sales 
Department. Now let’s see in more de- 
tail what constitutes 


The Sales Promotion and Advertising 
Functior of Commercial Selling 

Fundamentally the job facing every 
Commercial sales staff is, first to evaluate 
the sales possibilities of Commercial ser- 
vice, then to present dramatically the 
advantages of such service, so that the 
value of making liberal use of it will be 
understood by every Commercial cus- 
tomer. 

That job of dramatizing the uses and 
values of electric service requires Sales 
Promotion and Advertising skill of the 
first order, as well as a reasonable appro- 
priation of expense money. 

Until very recently there has been a 
comparative dearth of Commercial Sales 
Promotional material. But as one com- 
pany after another has more fully real- 
ized the potentialities of this market, 
there have been created more and more 
Commercial sales campaigns, Direct 
Mail advertising, Sales Training courses, 
Salesman’s visualizers and handbooks, 
and similar assistance for the Commer- 
cial salesmen. 
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Markets must be prepared for effec- 
tive selling and while substantial prog- 
ress has been made by many electric ser- 
vice companies in providing adequate 
Sales Promotion and Advertising ma- 
terial as an essential part of Commercial 
Sales programs, and some manufacturers 
have prepared attractive direct mail and 
other literature aimed at promoting spe- 
cific Commercial services, rather than 
equipment, there is still need for much 
improvement and expansion along these 
lines. 

Careful and detailed Sales Planning 
and Budgeting are essential elements in 
the success of Commercial selling. In a 
functionalized Sales Department of the 
type I have been referring to in this pa- 
per, the Sales Promotion and Advertis- 
ing Staff works out with the Commercial 
Sales Staff a planned program for each 
year’s activities, including market anal- 
yses, sales campaigns, advertising, con- 
tinuous organized Sales Training, sales- 
men’s selling aids, visualizers, and the 
like. 

Planned Commercial Sales Budgets 
and Programs are an invaluable aid in 
securing adequate Sales results in terms 
of both more Revenues and Better Cus- 
tomer Relations. 

Progress in any endeavor is largely 
proportional to planning, and this truism 
is particularly applicable to progress in 
selling utility Commercial services. 

Now let’s discuss Methods briefly. I 
want particularly to mention a few of 
the more important features of the 


Commercial Selling Methods In 
Successful Use 

Among the most important recent for- 
ward steps in the development of efficient 
Commercial selling has been the use of 
All-Service Selling. The need for this 
type of selling has grown out of the ever- 
widening circle of uses developed for 
Commercial electric service. The older 
plan of Commercial Selling was to use 
Commercial “specialists,” such as light- 
ing specialists, cooking specialists, and 
the like, and to have power and motor 
services handled by a “power” salesman. 
I say “handled” because generally he 
handled them rather than sold them. 
Such an arrangement may have sufficed 
in years past but today, when Commer- 
cial applications are numbered in hun- 
dreds and all customers should be ag- 
gressively sold, the only practicable and 
economical way to sell all services to all 
Commercial customers is by All-Service 
salesmen. 

The importance of this fact deserves 
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particular emphasis. The All-Service 
salesman as distinguished from the spe- 
cialist, sells all customers assigned to 
him, both large and small; he sells all 
services to these customers, including the 
protection of all or part of the revenue 
from the inroads of competition. 

Obviously, these are heavy responsibil- 
ities. All-Service selling, therefore, re- 
quires better salesmen, better trained and 
better supervised than specialist selling. 
But it produces better results at lower 
cost, all things considered, and that, you 
will agree, is the ultimate measure of its 
value. 

The customer relations aspects of 
Commercial All-Service Selling are of 
importance also. Customers prefer All- 
Service selling. They prefer to deal 
with one well trained All-Service sales- 
man who, due to the greater frequency 
of his calls, comes to know the customer 
and his business and business problems 
thoroughly, and thus is able to make 
more constructive application of utility 
service to the solution of these problems. 

This point leads to the next which I 
wish to make, namely, that every sales 
call should be adequately reported in 
writing and each report should provide 
pertinent information about the custom- 
er’s present uses and needs. Furthermore, 
such records are essential when setting 
up routines for systematic scheduling of 
salesmen’s calls. Individual customer rec- 
ords should, of course, show specifically 
what additional uses of electric service 
each customer is a prospect for. 

It is vitally important that you know 
your customer! 

The process of collecting such data 
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for such customer records in the regular 
course of the Commercial salesman’s 
duties constitutes a continuous market 
survey. The analysis of such data after 
they are gathered is a logical function of 
the Sales Promotion and Advertising 
Staff, who use their conclusions in form- 
ulating sizable sales objectives and ade- 
quate sales plans for reaching those ob- 
jectives, as well as in the preparation of 
training material and other Sales aids to 
help the salesman perform a more valu- 
able service to the customer, and thus 
secure a maximum of compensatory new 
business. 

The most important thing to bear in 
mind, in Commercial selling, is that 
your Commercial sales success will 
eventually be determined by the skill 
with which your salesman is able to rec- 
ognize and analyze the customer’s prob- 
lems and the aggressiveness with which 
he sells your company’s service to help 
the customer solve those problems. 

In final analysis the Commercial sales- 
man needs to be thoroughly and con- 
stantly trained, and then closely super- 
vised so that he works on an organized 
basis, carrying out sales plans provided 
for him by the Sales Promotion and Ad- 
vertising Staff. 

Another highly important phase of 
Commercial selling which has not yet 
been mentioned is the need to— 


Coordinate Your Sales Efforts with Those 
of All Sales Allies 

Close coordination of your efforts with 
those of all Sales Allies, and by that I 
means contractors, equipment dealers, 
architects, manufacturers, etc., is vital. 
Maximum sales results can only be ac- 
complished in the Commercial market 
where every agency whose business wel- 
fare is influenced by the greater use of 
electric service, is tied into your sales 
promotional activity. To do this success- 
fully sales policies must be deliberately 
designed to encourage the active sales 
participation of dealer allies with profit 
to themselves. In particular, sales poli- 
cies having to do with utility merchan- 
dising should be such as to avoid direct 
merchandising competition by the utility. 

“You can’t compete and coordinate” is 
as true of Commercial selling as it is of 
Residential. 

Sound sales policies based upon the 
principle of utility leadership and of sell- 
ing use of Commercial service will inevi- 
tably cause Commercial customers to buy 
utilization equipment and it is in the sale 
of utilization equipment that dealers and 
other sales allies can so effectively tié in 
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with your Commercial sales activities, 
programs and campaigns. 

We have discussed, thus far, the op- 
portunities for and advantages of Com- 
mercial utility sales and some of the more 
modern developments in the technique of 
Commercial selling. 

Along with the evolution toward bet- 
ter Commercial selling has come a real- 
ization of the need for better sales rec- 
ords and controls. These, too, have im- 
proved and their importance in effective 
guidance of sales operations at reasonable 
cost cannot be over-estimated. There- 
fore, let’s discuss for a moment the im- 
portance of— 


Adequate Control of Sales Costs and 
Results 

It has been mentioned before that 
“progress is proportional to planning.” 
This is a generally accepted fact in util- 
ity sales work. However, the real mea- 
sure of progress is not the plan but the 
results of the execution of the plan. 

Sales Departments have been charged, 
on not infrequent occasions, with “talk- 
ing big” but not always producing in 
proportion. Sound Sales management, 
therefore, surely dictates that judgments 
be based on performance, not on plans or 
predictions alone. Repeated failyre of 
utility energy sales and revenues to show 
gains commensurate with widely her- 
alded predictions or quotas as to “In- 
creased EAR” warrant searching investi- 
gation, determination of facts, and ade- 
quate answers. 

For example, the present widespread 
and regrettable lack of facts regarding 
the causes and amount of lost business or 
“load mortality” can hardly be safely 
ignored much longer. 

Time does not permit a detailed dis- 
cussion of this important subject, but 1 
would like to leave you with the thought 
that increasing executive emphasis upon 
the compensatory up-building of energy 
sales and use, rather than upon the frac- 
tional and relatively simple job of selling 
equipment, requires a broad gauge and 
scientific approach on the part of the 
sales manager, to the job of selling Com- 
mercial utility service. 

This broad gauge and scientific ap- 
proach can only be sucessfully based 
upon adequate factual reports and suit- 
able unit performance figures. These in 
turn need to be designed to gauge sales 
costs and results in terms of the funda- 
mental objectives of changing the habits 
of use of utility service on the part of 
Commercial customers so that both they 
and the utility will profit from the re- 
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sulting more extensive use of Commer- 
cial service, and so that at the same time 
better customer relations will ensue. 


* * * 


In summary let me repeat the ideas 
presented in this discussion: 


1. The utility industry is faced with a 
multiplicity of serious and vexing problems. 

2. More effective selling, by increasing 
profitable revenues and improving customer 
relations, can make major contributions to 
the solution of these problems. 

3. The Commercial market is relatively 
unsold and it offers splendid opportunities © 
both for securing additional profitable 
revenues and for improving utility customer 
relations. 

4. The modern utility Commercial sales 
techniques of Functional Organization, All- 
Service selling, adequate Sales Promotion 
and Advertising, and selling Use ef Service, 
have proven themselves superior in securing 
adequate sales results at reasonable costs. 

5. The sales assistance of dealers and 
other sales allies is vital to the success of 
Commercial utility sales efforts. 

6. The importance to sales managers of 
adequate records and reports as a means of 
close and constructive control of sales costs 
and results cannot be over-emphasized. 


In conclusion, let me suggest that you take 
a new and fresh look at the Commercial 
sales market in your territories in the light 
of the opportunities it offers for building 
profitable new revenues and better customer 
relations. Let me suggest also that you re- 
examine all of your present Commercial sales 
practices, policies, and operations, and make 
certain that they meet your company’s 
present day and future Commercial sales 
needs and opportunities. 

If you do this from a detached and scien- 
tific standpoint and back your conclusions 
with the requisite men, money and materials, 
you can do a great deal for yourselves, 
your companies and your customers. 


In the Public Interest 
(Continued from page 162) 


been conservative, honest and faithful. 
To punish the forgetful, laws have 
been enacted which restrict and retard 
the operations of the faithful. My an- 
swer to this is that no law which goes 
contrary to the moral or economic law 
can long justify its continuance. 

It is my suggestion that we seek a 
renewed courage and determination 
from the prophecy of the late Thomas 
A. Edison, who when speaking of elec- 
trical development said: 

“What this development will mean in 
comfort, in leisure, and in opportunity for 
the larger life of the spirit we have only 
begun to realize. Great days are ahead * * * 
and electricity will have a great part to 
play, granted only that it can be unfettered, 
with full opportunity for the largest possible 
individual initiative and energy.” 
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Meeting Wiring Obstacles in Modernizing 
Commercial and Industrial Buildings 


By Henry J. Morton 


Consulting Engineer, Wiring Development 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


Y initial assumption, in ap- 
M pearing before you, is that 

you all are convinced that 99 
per cent of present buildings have in- 
sufficient copper capacities to properly 
supply these desirable additional loads 
which you are engaged to sell. Elec- 
trical sales people generally—and utility 
people in particular—are encountering 
with ever-increasing frequency this wir- 
ing obstacle. Failure on your part to 
“sell” additional uses can be directly 
attributed in many instances to the lack 
of, or the cost of, providing adequate 
amounts of wiring under present indus- 
try practices. 

The entire electrical industry is talk- 
ing “Adequate Wiring”’—particularly 
the dire need to re-wire existing struc- 
tures. When, due to the efforts of you 
salespeople, electrical use continues to 
increase at something like 10 per cent 
per annum and these additional uses 
are expected to be supplied over copper 
circuits which are being increased less 
than 1% of 1 per cent during the same 
period—something is bound to happen. 
In general, these things come to pass: 

(a) Future load-building is seriously 
handicapped and much more expensive to 


sell. 

(b) Possible revenue from loads already 
successfully sold is trickling away due to 
fuse failures and short periods of time when 
circuits are inoperative. 

(c) The expense of replacing “blown 
fuses” is an increasing cost of operations. 
(Fuse failures are now running about one 
per capita per annum.) : 

(d) Low Voltage—with all its undesirable 
features. 

(e) Increasing Customer Dissatisfaction. 


The seriousness of this impediment to 
increased sales was brought to the atten- 
tion of the technical people some time 
ago. Utility engineers such as Wagner, 
Noyes, Miller, Maxwell, Horton, and 
many others, have been busy for some 
fifteen years or more in performing a 
diagnosis. Their studies have compared 
to an exhaustive laboratory survey and 
analysis. This diagnosis has included 
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surveys of wiring standards and prac- 
tices in every major country; field ex- 
periments, some of which have run into 
many thousands of dollars; and all of the 
other ramifications of this very clumsy 
problem. As a result of this experi- 
mentation facts can now be established 
particularly in regard to the selection 
of proper materials and methods. The 
application of their findings can effect 
a solution to this problem of inadequate 
wiring. 

Engineers make poor salesmen—they 
admit it—and all these technical find- 
ings are serving no useful purpose to 
the public unless they are utilized to 
form the basis for intelligent sales pro- 
motion. It will be essential, from here 
on, for you salespeople to provide the 
necessary impetus and that must be 
done by acquainting yourselves with 
these innovations and then taking them 
to your respective local industry affili- 
ations. 


General Facts About Wiring 


Many of the present wiring methods 
do not economically meet the needs of 
increasing electrical usage. Adequate 


wiring has only two basic factors: (a) 
ample copper, and (b) accessibility to 
this copper. If these conditions are not 
provided, wiring does ‘not perform its 
intended service. A good wiring system, 
in addition to the above requirements, 
should also provide (c) safety of use— 
sufficient insulation and mechanical pro- 
tective features based on anticipated 
conditions of. use—and (d) economy of 
installation. 

In order that the simple electrical 
circuit functions properly, the copper 
conductor, which incidentally is the 
only part of the total materials involved 
which conducts the current, must be 
covered with an insulating material. It 
is highly desirable and recognized by 
every technical mind in the industry 
that these insulating coverings should 
be adequately protected against injury 
—both during or subsequent to their 
installation. 

Past technical studies have decreed 
that some of the emphasis which has 
been placed on insulating coverings and 
mechanical protective parts should be 
transferred to the copper content—the 
conducting medium. Many of you may 
not realize that of the 17 so-called wir- 
ing methods now accepted as good prac- 
tice, no system, at present, has more 
than 7 per cent of the total material in 
the form of copper. Largely for this 
reason, it has been entirely too difficult 
to sell some of the present wiring meth- 
ods when, in effect, the only part which 
performs its useful function is such a 
small percentage of the total product to 
be purchased. It has been like trying 
to sell an orange with a 34-in. rind. 

In commercial and industrial build- 
ings we generally encounter a system 
of wiring consisting of pipes into which 
the conductors are drawn. This pipe 
system is fashioned after the plumbing 
industry and was introduced many years 
ago. It is the most expensive method 
of them all. The heavy steel enclosures 
were primarily intended to afford me- 
chanical protection to the conductors. 
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Yet, in actual installation practice, 
many of these pipes are totally en- 
closed by the physical parts of the 
buildings; i.e., concrete, plaster, tile, 
etc. So that when once installed they 
serve only to provide a hole through 
which the circuit wires can be drawn. 

Under present practices, 3300 watts 
is the maximum circuit capacity pos- 
sible in a ¥-in. pipe or “hole.” 

I hold in my hand a wire which is 
covered with an entirely new material. 
This is one of several new materials 
developed by manufacturers. Only re- 
cently has it been possible to announce 
these improved “dielectrics” which will 
permit the reduction of the overall size 
of the conductor. These new insulating 
materials will be safer than what the 
industry has used for so many years. If 
the guantity of insulation can be reduced 
without a sacrifice of quality—more 
copper can be installed in existing pipes. 

It now becomes physically possible to 
more efficiently utilize existing “holes”’ ; 
to increase the wattage capacity of any 
given conduit to easily three times, and 
in some instances four times, the pres- 
ent maximum. Commercial buildings 
can thus be re-wired at somewhere be- 
tween 14 to 1/10 of present estimates 
by being able to utilize part of the ex- 
isting materials—the conduits — and 
without the necessity for expensive in- 
terior decoration so often encountered 
in department stores and office buildings. 

The manufacturers have cooperated 
with the utility engineers in the many 
technical aspects of this problem. New 


and simplified types, shapes and sizes” 


of materials are now available for in- 
stallation. 

The Wiring Subcommittee of the 
E.E.I., under the chairmanship of E. 
A. Brand of the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation, has reviewed the 
drafts of a series of pamphlets which 
are under preparation. One of these 
pamphlets will contain a complete ex- 
planation of the application of these 
technical developments — for Commer- 
cial Re-wiring. The’ personnel of this 
Committee is composed of both tech- 
nical and salespeople. This will make 
possible a publication which incorpo- 
rates the sales features advisable from 
your standpoint. 

It has been my good fortune for the 
past year to have been dispatched— 
first under the auspices of the A.E.I.C. 
and now jointly for E.E.I. as well—on 
visits with operating company execu- 
tives to discuss these wiring matters, 
and the need for local promotion. 
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At the start of my journeys (about 
a year ago) “A Suggested Plan of Pro- 
cedure” was prepared—based on the 
successful experiences of a few compa- 
nies. This general plan has since been 
adopted by many other companies, with 
equal success, and at the present time 
nearly sixty operating companies are 
already engaged in its use. This gen- 
eral plan has been sufficiently flexible 
to adjust itself to local aspects which 
may vary somewhat in minor detail 
only. 

This general plan involves the follow- 
ing essentials: 


(1) Executive Sanction to assign a 
‘Technical Adviser” in each operating 
company. The Technical Adviser, you 
will find, will be the key man of your 
wiring promotion program. 

He should be a capable electrical en- 
gineer, and will serve as a source of 
reliable information for use by the sales 
staff. This Technical Adviser should be 
a good committee man and _ public 
speaker, capable of tactfully presenting 
new and different ideas. 

Because there have been only a nu- 
cleus of engineers engaged in these 
early studies, every operating company 
has not been fortunate enough to have 
one on its staff. 

I have listed here the various sources 
from which detailed information can 
be obtained—which will serve to fortify 
the work of the sales staff. 

The National Electrical Code—its con- 
tents, how it is formulated, and the N.F.P.A. 
Electrical Committee Personnel. 

Standards of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., of what they consist, how formu- 
lated, and their relationship to the American 
Standards Association. 

The National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association, its policies—particularly its 
Uniform Legislation Activities. 

International Association of Electrical In- 
spectors, its membership-policies, and its Na- 
tional and Sectional meetings. 

The National Electrical Safety Code, its 
contents, method of formulation, and rela- 
tionship to the industry. 

Codes and Standards Activities of the As- 
sociation of Edison Illuminating Companies 
and Edison Electric Institute. 

The National Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Local Public Utility Commission Rulings. 

Local Municipal Ordinances—their con- 
tents and status. 

Local Electrical Organizations—their per- 
sonnel and policies. 

The duties of the Technical Adviser 
could well include: 

(a) Supervise (or advise) in the prepara- 
tion of specifications involved in Sales Pro- 
motional Activities. A technical adviser can 
prove most valuable in the preparation of 
specifications of economical installations. 
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(b) Free interchange of technical matters 
with local inspection agencies. Since specifi- 
cations should incorporate the recommended 
use of new ideas, preliminary understand- 
ings with inspection authorities are most 
necessary. 

(c) Active participation in as many local 
electrical organizations as possible. 

(d) Keeping posted on wiring evolution 
as published in the technical press. 

(e) Profuse interchange of ideas and ex- 
perience with the Technical Advisers of 
other utility companies. This contact with 
other companies will lead toward unanimity 
of utility endeavors, and can largely be de- 
pendent on correspondence. An occasional 
conference of Technical Advisers will suf- 
fice for the final coordination of a National 
Program. 


2. Sales Promotion 


(a) Establish direct sales promotion 
of safe, economical and adequate wiring 
projects. 

This is being done in a few localities 
with beneficial results. Ranges, water heat- 
ers, and air-conditioning equipment are other 
possibilities for immediate consideration. 
Rewiring of commercial buildings for 
greater electrical usage is being seriously 
considered in many parts of the country. 


(b) Continually and persistently in- 
troduce new and lower unit cost wiring 
materials and methods—which may or 
may not conform to the commonly ac- 
cepted practice. 


There are two existing utility policies re- 
garding introduction of new wiring mate- 
rials and methods. One is—waiting for 
Code recognition before encouraging any lo- 
cal “trials.” The other is, local cooperative 
“trials,” thus expediting recognition in the 
National Code. If wiring practices are to 
be modernized sufficiently fast to keep ahead 
of increasing electrical use, it will be neces- 
sary for a larger number of local companies 
to adopt the latter policy. 


(c) Establish effective cooperation 
with local inspection and _ industry 
groups. 


Cooperative endeavor is necessary for the 
success of any worthwhile project. Experi- 
ence in some localities has proven that a 
liberal inspection policy will encourage 
“modernization” of wiring practices. 


(d) To convince local labor repre- 
sentatives that only promotional ac- 
tivities which increase labor hours are 
being undertaken. 

In places where labor representatives have 
acquiesced to changes in wiring practice, 
an effective promotion of lower unit cost 
methods has. developed increased business. 


3. Sales-Technical Combined Aspects 


(a) To investigate the experience of 
companies who have been engaged in 
wiring development. 

A few companies have been aggressive in 
Wiring Promotion, but because of lack of 
unanimity of policies of Utilities as a group, 
with respect to National Codes and Wiring 
Standards, many do not recognize practices 
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which have been most successful in these 
particular communities. These same com- 
panies have acquired experience over a 
period of years in effecting cooperation with 
other local industry groups. A knowledge of 
their experience would be most helpful. 

(b) To acquaint proper departments 
and personnel of your company with the 
desirability of Wiring Promotion. 

It is perfectly natural that “antiquated” 
ideas of wiring are current among utility 
company employees. These same employees 
will benefit from Wiring Development, and 
if properly acquainted with the reasons for 
the activity, they will be in a position to 
render valuable assistance. 

The promotion of new ideas in wir- 
ing is primarily an educational prob- 
lem. It involves contractors, journey- 
men, wholesalers, and inspectors in 
your local relationships. 

It also involves the discussion and 
changes in rules and regulations em- 
bodied in ordinances and state laws. 
These wiring standards have been self- 
made by the industry as a whole. The 
utilities have had their representatives 
on many of the formulating commit- 
tees. If the industry has self-policed 
itself to the point where future expan- 
sion is difficult, that same industry can 
rectify its errors. 

Existing regulations need moderniza- 
tion, simplification and_ clarification. 
(Many of the present requirements are 
not based on public safety.) 

To gain maximum benefit from scien- 
tific developments, the interest of the 
public should be paramount in the for- 
mulation of Wiring Codes and Stand- 
ards. 

A larger number of utilities should 
start definite local action to effect a 
satisfactory revision of the established 
approval procedure. 

Unreasonable local restrictions, not 
essential to public safety, should be 
eliminated. - 

Progress towards better wiring can 
be expedited by more effective coopera- 
tion with local inspectors in the joint 
consideration and trial of new develop- 
ments even though they be outside of 
present antiquated ordinances. 

Such efforts will have the ultimate 
effect of : 

Increased labor hours; Larger gross 
sales of wiring materials; More wiring 
installations for contractors; Adequate 
yet economical wiring for the public; 
Increased electrical usage, and all this 
without sacrifice of safety. 

In conjunction with my many visits 
to operating companies during the past 
year, I have had occasion to attend 


numerous informal local industry meet- 
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ings. Meetings with an inspector, some 
contractors and the journeymen repre- 
sentatives in attendance. When sufficient 
time is taken to explain the merits of 
these new wiring developments, they 
show every desire to cooperate. It is 
necessary, of course, in talking to con- 
tractors to translate these details into 
dollars of business for them; to inform 
labor representatives, in the extra labor 
hours which will be created; and to 
point out to manufacturers and their 
wholesalers how they will cbtain in- 
creased gross sales of materials. 

These many pleasant personal con- 
tacts which I have experienced lead me 
to recommend a cessation of sharp 
criticism in future negotiations. That 
practice should be considered water over 
the dam. It’s been a big dam, and there 
has been plenty of water. Some of it 
probably has been slightly discolored or 
bad tasting. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
the other branches of the electrical in- 
dustry are anxiously waiting to co- 
operate. This has been evidenced in their 
extreme interest to discuss all of the de- 
tails involved and their many urgent re- 
quests at their meetings for someone of 
the utility people to take part on their 
programs and carefully explain our 
ideas. This is an educational problem— 


the solution will be to eliminate “mis- | 


understandings.” 

If, in initial discussions, first reactions 
do not indicate any willingness to co- 
operate, it should not discourage further 
efforts. The possibilities are that either 
the subject under discussion has been 
inadequately explained, or you have en- 
countered an inherent characteristic of 
human nature—extreme reticence to ac- 
cept a change conducive to progress. 

One other matter which might -well 
be mentioned here, as it is related to 
commercial re-wiring. The lamp manu- 
facturers have recently announced a new 
light source—fluorescence. I believe I 
am correct in saying that inferences have 
been made that the application of this 
product will serve to delay the need for 
re-wiring many commercial or industrial 
buildings. 

Your technical wiring advisers do not 
find this to be so. Fluorescent lighting 
involves accessories having low power 
factor characteristics; in some cases 220 
volt circuits will be required; and re- 
circuiting necessary to provide conven- 
ient switching and control. The effect of 
the application of this new lamp upon 
existing wiring systems will quite gen- 
erally impose additional burdens. With 
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a general ratio of 2:1 on light intensi- 
ties, and the counter ratio of 1:2 on 
copper cross-section (to offset reduced 
voltage due to reactive current effect), 
wiring systems at best can only “hold 
their own”—at least as long as the pres- 
ent types of fluorescent lamp starting 
mechanisms are being considered. 

About three weeks ago I had the plea- 
sure of listening to Dr. Ruthven, president 
of the University of Michigan, discuss 
features of higher education. He made 
this statement: “Knowledge is being ac- 
quired in ever-increasing amounts, and 
one of the most serious tasks of a 
faculty is deciding which part of this 
knowledge shall be selected and put to 
further use.” 

Dr. Ruthven also stated that “for the 
benefit of all mankind, the outstanding 
subject which should be taught in any 
institution of learning today is TOLER- 
ANCE—TOLERANCE to our fellow- 
men.” 

These two thoughts apply equally well 
in the solution of our problem at hand. 

Having been a part of this technical 
diagnosis of a troublesome problem—in- 
adequate wiring—lI feel that these engi- 
neers have now ferreted out the prac- 
tical methods for solution. And now 
comes the time when more of you sales 
executives will do the job you are most 
capable of doing—removing “Inadequate 
Wiring” from the category in which 
Mark Twain placed the weather; 
“Everybody complains about it—but no- 
body does anything to change it.” 

Overcoming wiring obstacles in 
commercial and industrial buildings— 
or any type of building—will prove both 
fascinating and profitable—not only to 
us, but every part of this electrical in- 
dustry. This industry can then satisfac- 
torily serve the public with other elec- 
trical conveniences — which they are 
anxious to have, and we are desirous of 
selling. 





An innovation in the Com- 
mercial Program of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute this year 
is a Rural Sales Conference 
which is scheduled for De- 
troit, Mich. Mr. Harris E. 
Dexter, Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Sales Committee of the 
Institute, advises the tenta- 
tive dates are October 19th 
and 20th. 
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Infra-Red Heating 


By E. L. Kavanaugh 
The Detroit Edison Company 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


HEN one speaks or writes on 
W any subject, it is necessary that 
one be specific in his statements 
if they are to have more than general sig- 
nificance. The question of infra-red ra- 
diation for drying and baking is relative- 
ly new and this writer does not profess 
to have more than a general knowledge 
of the subject. He has found it necessary 
to call on his good friends in the elec- 
trical industry for information, and this 
paper contains such data as have been 
collected from various sources and it 
cover the experiences we have had with 
certain infra-red heating installations. It 
is probable that there are in this audience 
or among those who may later read this 
paper, many individuals who are more 
familiar than the writer with angstrom 
units, microns, radiation spectrum, inten- 
sities and the increases in wavelength of 
radiant energy, from the ultra-violet, 
through the visible, and into the infra- 
red regions. But our primary interest 
here, is in finding out how this heat 
source can be successfully applied and 
thus provide another tool for the Power 
Sales Engineer to enable him to increase 
his kilowatthour sales. 

The transfer of heat from one sub- 
stance to another can be accomplished in 
one of three ways—by convection, con- 
duction or radiation—or by a combina- 
tion of any two or three of these ways. 

Convection Heating is accomplished 
by the transfer of heat from one sub- 
stance to another by means of a gaseous 
or liquid medium. This requires the 
heating and circulating of large quan- 
tities of air which, commercially, usually 
requires a large oven or similar container 
occupying considerable valuable floor 
space and these ovens are expensive to 


build. 


Conduction Heating depends upon di- 
rect physical contact between the source 
and the substance to be heated. This 
method is satisfactory when heating ma- 
terials of similar shapes, but it is difficult 
with odd shaped pieces and practically 
impossible for objects moving on a con- 
veyor. 

Radiant Heating does not require 
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physical contact with either the source 
or with huge quantities of air. The appli- 
cation of the principle of radiant heating 
or radiant drying to the drying or baking 
of enamels on metal surfaces relies pri- 
marily on the use of an incandescent 
source, in which most of the energy is in 
the so-called infra-red region. 


Perhaps a brief story of the present 
known range or spectrum of radiant en- 
ergy if told here will refresh our mem- 
ories as to the production of light and en- 
able us to understand why certain light 
sources are needed or adapted for special 
purposes. Because the eyes use light more 
or less unconsciously, few of us ever 
pause to consider its nature or how it is 
produced; but it is common knowledge 
that substances heated to high tempera- 
ture give off light. It is also generally 
accepted that these light sources send out 
waves similar to the waves from radio 
stations, except that light waves are 
shorter. Light waves are only a small 
portion of the waves radiated by any hot 
substance, but the eye, like the ordinary 
radio receiver, is tuned to only a narrow 
range. When these waves enter the nor- 
mal eye, vision takes place. Shorter 
waves called “ultra-violet” and longer 


waves called “infra-red” are invisible as 
far as the human eye is concerned. When 
you heat a bar of iron in a furnace it 
sends out first, only infra-red waves then, 
as it becomes hotter, it begins to glow a 
dull red, showing that it is starting to 
send out visible radiations. If heated 
still more, it will send out shorter and 
shorter waves until when white hot, it 
would radiate nearly all the waves with- 
in the range which the eye can detect. 


The infra-red energy that we are con- 
cerned about is that portion of the spec- 
trum near the visible, the portion be- 
tween the red end of the visible spectrum 
at 0.7 microns to about 100 microns. 
These values tell us the wavelength in 
millionths of a meter of the radiation. 

It is extremely easy to find sources of 
infra-red radiation. In fact, anything 
which is above absolute zero in tempera- 
ture is a constant source of infra-red 
radiations. However, if we intend to 
use these infra-red radiations as a com- 
mercial means of transferring heat en- 
ergy from one body to another, it will be 
necessary to use a source operating at a 
temperature considerably above ordinary 
room temperatures. The reason is, that 
the rate of energy transfer between 
bodies at different temperatures is a 
function of the difference in temperature 
between those bodies. Thus it would ap- 
pear that for maximum energy transfer, 
we should operate our infra-red source 
at as high a temperature as possible. 
However, although more energy is 
emitted at higher temperatures, the pre- 
dominant wave length of the radiation 
becomes such that the body we wish to 
heat may reflect instead of absorb the 
waves, and consequently not receive the 
heat being radiated by the source. The 
predominant wavelength is that wave- 
length in which the greatest concentra- 
tion of energy is present. A typical 
“spectral energy” curve of an incandes- 
cent type infra-red radiator would show 
the filament of the lamp as radiating 
energy at all wavelengths in the infra- 
red region. It would also show that the 
major portion of all the energy radiated 
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would be between 1 and 3 microns with 
a lesser portion as far out as 5 microns. 

It is necessary that these infra-red rays 
be absorbed by the body to be heated be- 
fore heat is formed. If the rays are re- 
flected from the surface or if they pass 
through the body, it is obvious these rays 
will not be effective in producing heat. 
It has been found that the ability of a 
surface to reflect infra-red rays varies 
with the wavelength of the infra-red. 
Evidently, then, we should use a medium 
between the wavelengths from a high 
temperature source and the wavelengths 
best suited to effect a transfer of this 
energy. An infra-red source well suited 
for the purpose is the ordinary incandes- 
cent lamp. The filament operates at a 
temperature very near the desired tem- 
perature and in general between 80 and 
90 per cent of its energy output is in the 
form of radiant energy. That is to say, 
the ordinary incandescent lamp can be 
used for radiant drying. But because of 
the high operating temperature of the 
filament, its operating life is relatively 
short. Manufacturers have placed on 
the market, lamps operating at lower 
temperatures with the same or greater 
total energy radiation and a practical 
operating life of tens of thousands of 
hours. 


Thus far in this paper, we have lim- 
ited ourselves to a definition of infra-red 
radiation and how it can be produced. 
Now we will discuss the means of direct- 
ing or reflecting the radiations from the 
source to the material we wish to heat. 
Fortunately infra-red radiations follow 
the same laws of optics as visible radia- 
tions, and consequently we can make re- 
flectors for the purpose of redirecting the 
rays in any manner we choose. Unlike 
the conduction and convection methods 
of heat transfer, previously referred to, 
no great amount of complicated heat in- 
sulation is necessary, because no sensible 
heat is formed until the rays are absorbed 
by the body. The chief requirement is 
that the rays be directed toward the ob- 
ject or surface to be heated, by means 
of reflectors on the lamp, and, where 
necessary, by auxiliary reflecting surfaces 
to reduce the amount of lost radiant 
energy to a minimum. 

Much remains to be done to determine 
the most effective reflector. Automobile 
headlight reflectors were used satisfac- 
torily on one of the earlier drying instal- 
lations. More recently manufacturers 
have brought out specially shaped, so- 
called “radiant energy drying” reflectors. 
The reflecting surfaces are of different 
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materials. It is a well known fact that 
gold and silver have greater reflecting 
power than say nickel, copper, steel or 
brass. It has been found that gold will 
give the best reflecting surface under 
continuous operating conditions because 
it will “stand up” in service and reflect 
in excess of 95 per cent of the available 
infra-red energy. Therefore, it is my 
opinion that at present the most suitable 
reflector available for general use is a 
goldplated parabolic and spherical shaped 
unit. ; 

The reflector is mountable at the rim 
for applications requiring a totally en- 
closed furnace, or at the base of the 
socket-housing where an open furnace is 
used. This latter open type mounting is 
used where no air circulation other than 
natural convection currents is necessary. 
I repeat that this combination shaped 
goldplated reflector is the best available 
at present, but further work should be 
done on the design of reflectors and the 
selection of reflection materials. Obvi- 
ously, the shape of the radiation pattern 
from the present type reflector does not 
lend itself, readily, to all possible appli- 
cations. 

Uniform intensity of radiation over a 
flat surface can only be obtained from a 
reflector giving a ray pattern similar in 
shape to the body or section thereof to be 
heated. Further improvement in the de- 
signs of the shape to reduce the space 
required in mounting is desirable. In 
general, the reflector should have a high- 
ly polished surface of high reflectivity in 
the infra-red region, ability to pick up 
and redirect the highest percentage of 
the bulb output, and it should produce a 
beam reasonably concentrated at least 
over a major portion of the reflector 
opening. 


Individuals much more learned than 
I, argue for days over the principles of 
physics underlying the ability of infra- 
red radiations to transfer heat, but there 
can be no question in your mind or mine 
that heat is transferred. This heat be- 
comes easily measurable when infra-red 
rays have been absorbed in a material. 
Many materials absorb a large portion 
of the radiant energy striking the sur- 
faces with consequent production of heat. 
It is because of the production of heat 
within a ‘material, or within a coating 


“on the material, that the drying time 


may be shortened over that period in air 
drying in an oven. 

Quick Drying Enamels or lacquers, a 
high lustre paint composed of pigment, 
a solvent and a plastic binder, harden 
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readily by the evaporation of the solvent. 
A small increase in temperature pro- 
duces a considerable increase in the rate 
of evaporation; thus the exposure of a 
lacquer coated surface to an infra-red 
source results in a marked increase in 
the drying rate. Enamels or paints hav- 
ing an oil base harden by oxidation of the 
oil. The rate of drying is slow; and al- 
though an increase of temperature will 
tend to hasten the oxidation reaction, 
the use of infra-red radiation is not 
practical because speed, the chief advan- 
tage of infra-red, is not obtainable. 

Infra-red is not necessarily limited to 
the drying of surface coatings, and it 
may be extended to the production of 
heat in any material where conditions 
are favorable. However, it must be re- 
membered it is not a panacea for all ills. 
It will not handle all jobs satisfactorily. 

Several installations of infra-red heat- 
ing have been most successful. I believe 
the most notable of these is the installa- 
tion at the Ford Motor Company in De- 
troit where there are some 20,000 lamps 
in use. 


The first installation by the Ford Mo- 
tor Company was made about three years 
ago for repairing finished bodies which 
were marred along the assembly line. 
Present day enamels require baking at 
240 to 250 degrees F. and if a repair 
job was baked in the usual steam oven 
at this temperature, it would damage 
the glass windows, upholstery, paneling, 
etc. To eliminate tearing down the as- 
sembled body for paint repairs, Ford 
Motor installed lamp banks consisting 
of 20 or 30 lamps backed up by gold- 
plated reflectors. An additional advan- 
tage found with this type of baking 
was that only 5 to 20 minutes’ baking 
was required for complete drying. 

Prior to this time, bodies were finished 
with lacquer and lacquer repairing did 
not require baking. Baked enamel bod- 
ies, which formerly dried in steam-heated 
ovens, could be repaired with some quick 
drying lacquer that required no baking, 
but repaired spots soon showed up in 
service as dull blotches or off-color spots 
on the otherwise good finish. Use of 
infra-red and the proper enamel per- 
mitted perfect spot repair in a very short 
time and eliminated buffing and polish- 
ing. 

The success of the repair installations 
led to experimenting with the entire 
body finish. An installation was made 
early in 1937 to take care of baking the 
prime coat. This consisted of a series 
of double clamshells that would com- 
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pletely enclose the entire body. The 
bodies traveled on an overhead conveyor 
which brought them between two syn 
chronized conveyors carrying the clam- 
shells of light. Each clamshell consisted 
simply of an open framework for sup- 
porting the reflectors backing up the 
carbon filament lamps. Baking time by 
this method was only 7 minutes as com- 
pared to one hour in the steam heated 
ovens formerly used. Moreover, the en- 
tire installation required only about 3000 
to 4000 sq. ft. of floor area as compared 
with 10,000 to 12,000 sq. ft. required 
by the old steam ovens. 

Operating cost comparisons are not 
available, but it was observed that there 
was a dollar and cents saving as well as 
the other advantages of speedier drying, 
increased production, saving in produc- 
tion space, and better finish resulting 
from “inside-out” drying. For any new 
installations there would also be an enor- 
mous saving in installation cost. 

Another application that came along 
at the same time was “light tunnels” for 
drying off the water after acid wash 
and wet-sanding. The main advantage 
of this operation was thorough, and fast 
drying, speeding up production. Prior 
to this time, the conveyor operated at 
slower speeds and time apparently was 
not important. Consequently only an 
air-dry was used. 


Last year, the original clamshells were 
replaced by light tunnels for paint dry- 
ing. The overall length of these tun- 
nels varies from 30 ft., for drying water 
after the acid wash, to 85 ft., used for 
drying the “guide” coat. The 30-ft. 
tunnel uses 700 lamps or approximately 
175 kw. The 85-ft. tunnels use about 
2100 lamps or approximately 525 kw. 
Using these tunnels, the prime coat re- 
quires about 10 kwhr per body. The 
guide coat about 13 kwhr per body. Dry- 
ing off the water after acid bath and 
wet-sanding requires about'5 kwhr per 
body. 

Comparative operating costs are not 
available for infra-red versus steam oven 
operation, but Ford Motor go on record 
as saying that the cost of infra-red is 
considerably less. This fact is borne out 
by their installation of infra-red “ovens” 
in the Norfolk, Va., plant where 8000 
lamps have been installed. Infra-red will 
also be used in their new French plant 
now under construction and also their 
Daganham plant in England. The sav- 
ing in building space was a considera- 
tion in this case. The only body job 
not done now with infra-red, at the 
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Rouge plant, is the finish coat job. And, 
I understand, infra-red tunnels have now 
been ordered to take care of this job. 

A circular oven was installed at their 
Minneapolis plant for drying wheels. 
The oven is 36 ft. long and includes 
336 lamps or about 80 kw. It dries 
about 270 wheels per hour requiring 
about 1/3 of a kwhr per wheel. A sim- 
ilar oven will soon be installed at the 
Rouge plant. 

Steering columns are dried at the 
Rouge plant on a conveyor line passing 
between parallel banks of lights. These 
banks total approximately 100 kw and 
take up less than 100 sq. ft. of floor 
space. The fuel fired oven formerly 
used was about 150 ft. long and 20 ft. 
high. Ford Motor discovered that infra- 
red drying was speedy enough to check 
the flow of enamel after spraying and 
they have therefore been able to elimi- 
nate one coat on these columns. 

The connecting rod-piston assembly 
has been simplified at the Rouge plant 
by using infra-red lamps. The piston is 
readily expanded by passing between two 
rows of lamps with an additional row 
focused on the top. The bank is only 10 
or 15 ft. long and uses less than 15 kw. 
It replaced a large fuel fired oven. 

These lamps are also used for expand- 
ing and drawing the ring gears. Another 
application is in their blue-printing de- 
partment. Banks are also located at vari- 
ous spots around the plant for drying 
water after various parts are washed. 

In the Chrysler Detroit plants, high 
frequency induction heating installed sev- 
eral years ago is used for drying of 
wheels, splashers, fenders, radiator shells 
and head lamps. Body drying is done in 
gas and steam heated ovens. Portable 
infra-red banks are used for repair work 
and spotting. Chrysler engineers are fol- 
lowing the developments of infra-red 
drying closely, and no doubt will give it 
serious consideration when changes are 
contemplated. 


There have been several unsuccessful 
applications of infra-red heat and a few 
examples of these follow. 

A company making ash trays of vari- 
ous shapes finds it necessary to dip the 
pieces and were not able to use quick 
drying lacquer because it sets before it 
runs off uniformly. Under straight in- 
fra-red, the paint was not dry after two 
hours’ exposure. We exposed the trays 
to ultra-violet light for 30 min. and then 
infra-red for 30 min. They seemed to 
dry but were not hard baked enough. 
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The use of a quick drying enamel] will 
probably solve the difficulty. 

A customer manufacturing oil burners 
puts a crackle finish on the shell. At 
present, he is spraying with an enamel 
containing Chinawood oil and the shells 
are dried in an oven in 15 min. at 450 
deg. F. The time which elapses between 
spraying and delivery to the oven allows 
the Chinawood oil to form a thin skin 
on the surface. In the oven, the body 
of the paint is caused to shrink by the 
heat and the movement produces a crackle 
finish. The last test with infra-red 
showed only about 325 deg. F. could be 
obtained in the metal and this was in- 
sufficient to obtain the desired results. 
A change in the type of enamel will cor- 
rect this condition or possibly the use of 
a closed furnace resulting in higher tem- 
peratures would solve the problem. 


A carpet cleaning company was in- 
terested in speeding their rug drying. 
Preliminary checks indicated infra-red 
had possibilities but under actual test 
the drying time was not reduced and the 
cost was about double the steam method, 
$2.70 to $3.00 at 234c. per kwhr. From 
the results of this test, we concluded that 
where moisture alone was to be driven 
off, other means of drying would prob- 
ably prove more economical. 

A test installation was set up in a 
print shop. An attempt was made to de- 
crease the time required to dry the ink 
on printed sheets so that the folding and 
binding operation could be performed 
without smudging the ink. It was found 
that this particular ink, like natural 
enamels, required absorption and oxida- 
tion reactions for drying and is not ap- 
preciably aided by the application of 
heat. Further tests in a half-dozen other 
plants confirm these conclusions. We 
are now working with these customers 
and the paint manufacturers to obtain 
inks and enamels that will meet their 
requirements and permit the use of infra- 
red for drying. It is reported that the 
du Pont Company have appointed a 
number of men to go over their plants 
to find and possibly create new applica- 
tions for the infra-red lamp units. I also 
understand you can tell the du Pont 
people you want to dry with infra-red 
and they will specify the paint for the 
job. 

A trial installation of four infra-red 
lamps concentrated on impregnated fibre 
board produced satisfactory results but 
they were slow. A 10 kw oven using 
strip heaters holding two stacks of boards 
proved to be the solution. I mention 
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that here, because the installation was 
the direct result of the interest stimu- 
lated in electric heat by the infra-red 
lamps. 

An envelope company is successfully 
using infra-red heat to dry gum on en- 
velope flaps. The application results in 
reducing the drying time and practically 
eliminated flap curling previously en- 
countered in air drying. 

A manufacturer was planning two 
new products for the 1939 cars—a lac- 
quer finished floorboard and a thermo- 
plastic panel. Both would require dry- 
ing and the experimental test run using 
infra-red proved that we could dry both 
jobs in a surprisingly short time. They 
had two other alternatives. The 24 in. 
by 36 in. sprayed panels could be set on 
racks and stored for one to three days, 
depending upon the humidity and tem- 
perature in the plant. This method ob- 
viously would use a large portion of 
their production floor space and handling 
costs would be high. A fuel-fired oven 
could be used but required considerable 
investment and would add an apprecia- 
ble item for operating expense. They 
decided on infra-red. The installation is 
comprised of five banks of lamps, 11 
lamps long and five lamps wide, mounted 
over a conveyor line. The first bank 
preheats the board before spraying. The 
other four banks are located after the 
spray booth with 5 ft. spacing between 
banks. The conveyor speed was original- 
ly calculated to be 16 ft. per min. When 
put into production, the drying time was 
found to be much less than expected and 
the conveyor speed was increased to 35 
ft. per min. It so happens that this 
equipment can be operated “off-peak” 
and the electrical cost is said to be only 
one-third that of fuel-fired equipment. 

A manufacturer of metal trim oper- 
ated a batch type gas oven for enamel 
drying. The oven produced about 700 
to 800 Ib. per hr. and consumed ap- 
proximately 5000 cu. ft. of 1050 B.t.u. 
gas per hr. at an average cost of 45c. 
per 1000 cu. ft. The oven was replaced 
with an installation of 120 lamps of 240 
watts each over a conveyor requiring 
about 10 min. drying time and the same 
net output per hour. With electricity 
at 1c. per kwhr, a saving of $1.80 per 
hr. in fuel costs resulted. Consequently 
based on fuel alone, the drying equip- 
ment could be paid for in 350 or 400 hr. 
of operation. In addition, considerable 
floor space is released for other uses. 
Less labor is required and shop working 
conditions are improved. 

An electric motor repair shop using strip 
heaters and steam heat in an oven 8 ft. x 
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6 ft. x 6 ft. required a minimum of 8 hr. 
for baking stator and armature windings. 
Three coats are necessary so that with- 
out night operation, it was impossible to 
get the repaired job back to the customer 
in less than three days. They now have 
a circular infra-red bank of 15-260 watt 
lamps and complete the drying on the 
smaller motors in a little less than 2 hr. 
This permits one day repair service and 
better satisfied customers. 

Small portable banks containing from 
10 to 50 lamps are available for use in 
small repair garages. They can be as- 
sembled or purchased complete. Quick 
drying of the enamel on repaired fender 
or body jobs reduces the labor cost, gives 
the customer better service and enables 
the garage man to increase his volume. 

One of the largest producers of enamel 
plate in the United States is planning on 
infra-red drying of rolled plate. 

There are a good many other applica- 
tions being investigated and they will 
develop more rapidly as we become more 
familiar with the possibilities of present 
installations. 

In conclusion, we might list a few of 
the advantages of drying or baking with 
radiant energy. 


1. Requires minimum amount of floor 


space. 

2. Lower initial investment for oven equip- 
ment. 

3. Quicker drying time. 

4. No preheating or “warm-up” time re- 
quired, close the switch and begin dry- 
ing. 

. More uniform control of drying. 

6. Greater flexibility in drying operations 
—changes in production can be handled 
efficiently by operating only part of the 
lamps without affecting overall efficiency, 
or if production is increased units can 
be added at a minimum expense. 


wn 


So diverse and widespread are the 
possible applications of this relatively 
new commercially successful method of 
heating, one hesitates to make a predic- 
tion on its ultimate growth. It was used 
20 years ago for the baking and roasting 
of foods, but since then it has hardly 
been known outside the medical profes- 
sion. It is only recently that we began 
to find out its commercial possibilities. 
Test installations have proven that the 
use of the incandescent lamp to produce 
radiant energy is not always the solu- 
tion of drying problems, but the many 
successful installations already made in- 
dicate that the development of this mar- 
ket should be extremely profitable. 

It is true that this lamp does not have 
the miraculous qualities reported for the 
one from the Land of Aladdin. It will 
not create a ship full of jewels nor cause 
a person to be transported from one city 
to another, but it will do other things 
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of equal importance to us and our cus- 
tomers. 

May I suggest that each of you assign 
individuals within your respective organ- 
izations who will make it their business 
to devote a continuing study to new ap- 
plications, and report their findings to 
this committee for distribution to the 
member companies so that we may all 
benefit from each other’s experiences. 





Stepping Up Dealer Sales 


(Continued from page 168) 


ances, fabrics, foods and other items. The 
manufacturer, utility and dealer must 
work together in educating the consumer, 
in eliminating unfair trade practices, and 
in developing quality products. 


IV. Principles Involving Technique or 
Presentation of Materials 

1. Improve your technique in han- 
dling conferences and training programs. 
—This refers to the technique of han- 
dling and not to the subject matter. As 
an educator, I am impressed with the 
fact that dealer-relations work is essen- 
tially dealer education. Industry is quick 
to adopt the most effective production 
techniques or office devices but in han- 
dling conferences and group meetings 
it is behind the times. Most meetings 
last too long. The presentations are 
given by men whose virtue may be suc- 
cessful selling, knowledge of product or 
some factor other than ability to present 
material. 

What can the utility do when dealer 
will not cooperate? The utility devises a 
good plan and then can’t get it utilized. 
This is a difficult question to answer as 
we may be dealing with apathy of dealer 
as well as ineffective merchandising of 
plan by utility. Utilities do a lot of pre- 
selling, but when sale is made, the dealer 
takes credit and, being human, he is in- 
clined to forget the selling efforts of the 
utility. At this point his own selling 
genius stands out in his mind. The field 
workers of utilities and distributors can 
aid in remedying this situation. Definite 
policy is necessary. The utility must de- 
fine the place it wishes to take in the pro- 
motion of appliances. 

My paper has stressed the more or less 
immediate relations between dealers, utili- 
ties and manufacturers. There are many 
factors at work which may shape the poten- 
tialities of stepping up dealer sales. I wil) 
mention them at this time and leave it to 
further deliberations within the industry as 
to how they may be reckoned with. Package 
selling, excessively low terms with long peri- 
ods for payments, Robinson-Patman Act, 
Wheeler-Lea Act, wholesalers selling to con- 
sumers, rural electrification, etc. 
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Oak Trees From Little Acorns Grow 


By G. E. Duerr 


West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


An address before the Sixth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


gest to you that industrial lighting 

is one of our best load building op- 
portunities, you would immediately begin 
to wonder what Pittsburgh booby-hatch 
I escaped from, wouldn’t you? 

But at the risk of incurring your bad 
opinion at the beginning, I do want to 
suggest to you that Industrial Lighting 
is the finest tool that a power salesman 
can have in his “bag of tricks” for build- 
ing load for our lines. 

Sounds screwy, doesn’t it? But I have 
convinced myself that it’s true, and I’d 
like to try to convince you. Industrial 
Lighting is the finest tool that a power 
salesman can have in his “bag of tricks” 
for building load for his company’s lines. 

To get at what I mean, you will have 
to look at the power salesman for a mo- 
ment. 

A power salesman is a chap who con- 
tinually dreams of the day when he is 
going to knock off that big job. He can 
picture himself strutting into the boss’s 
office and slapping down the contract 
like you usually slap down an ace on 
your opponent’s king. He can picture 
the boss rising in all his dignity, grasping 
him by the hand and saying, “Johnny, 
you are the smartest lad that I know. 
Remind me to reward you with a ham- 
burger some day.” 


[' I were to stand up here and sug- 


But this power salesman also knows 
that if he strutted in and said, “Hi-ya, 
boss, congratulate me. I just added a 
200 watt lamp at the Steel Company,” 
the boss would say, “Humph,” or 
“Harumph,” and heave the ink well. 

Now I know that that is so, because it 
has happened to me. The only differ- 
ence is that my boss is extremely polite 
and doesn’t throw ink wells. He just 
says, “My gosh, how did you dig up all 
that load?” But he has a bad habit of 
allowing a faint tinge of sarcasm to creep 
into his voice when he says it, and I be- 
gin to wonder if he isn’t going to look 
pretty closely at my next pay check and 
start planning to farm me out to the 
W.P.A. ; 

But such is the life of the power sales- 
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man. He plugs away at converting that 
steam engine job or selling the idea of a 
big electric annealing furnace, hoping 
that he will get a break some day. And 
as he plugs away, he comes back day 
after day without a single closed job in 
the bag. 

I’d been doing just that sort of thing 
right along and one day the boss called 
me in. You know, it embarrasses me a 
little to have to tell you this while he sits 
here so close to me, but I still have to 
get out of that booby-hatch that I men- 
tioned a few moments ago. 

So he called me in and he said, 
“‘What’s the trouble?” I had lots of ali- 
bis, but he soon lost interest in them. 
And so he says, ““Why don’t you go out 
and sell some industrial lighting?” 

What could I say? I said, “Yes, 
sir,” grabbed my brief case, jumped into 
my trusty Chevy and went out to sell— 
an increased air compressor installation. 

And I got kicked out of the plant on 
my ear. 


That made me sort of mad, but by the 
time I got back to my car, I was so low in 
spirit that I decided nothing worse could 
happen to me, and so I might as well try 
the boss’s suggestion. 


I turned around and went right back 
in; Only this time I went to the plant 
superintendent and not the big boss. 

I don’t remember just what I said, but 
it must have been something as unsales- 
man-like as, “Hello, Bob, got any light- 
ing problems today?” And, by golly, for 
the first time in weeks, somebody 
“yvessed” me. He said, “Yes, we have a 
problem in the core shop,” and he went 
on to describe it. 

Man, was I embarrassed when I real- 
ized that I didn’t have the faintest idea 
how to tackle it. But to make the best of 
a bad situation, I said, “O.K., I'll be 
back in a day or two and you can show 
it to me.” 

So I headed back to the office as fast 
as I could go, got out the lighting infor- 
mation which the company had spent 
good money to collect for me, knocked off 
the dust, and with the help of a couple 
of guys who knew what they were talk- 
ing about, got enough dope so I could 
tackle the job. And to make a long story 
short, my recommendation must have 
sounded like sense to my customer be- 
cause they bought the equipment and put 
it in. 


But listen to what has happened since. 
In the first place, this lighting job that 1 
had no desire to do, much to my surprise, 
amounted to 9 kw. 

Second, in the doing of the lighting 
job, I learned quite a number of things 
about the plant. For example, they were 
a way behind in their orders, and the 
funny thing, probably because we were 
standing around in the dust, dirt and 
noise, they didn’t seem to mind telling 
me where the bottle necks were and even 
invited me to sit in on the discussion of 
what they could do about it. 

So, as a result, there has now been 
added additional ramming machines, a 
new sand conditioning machine, addi- 
tional conveyors and because these new 
machines all needed air, they had to re- 
place the air compressor, which was my 
reason for going there in the first place. 

But that still isn’t all. In doing the 
lighting job, I found that these objects 
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which we were trying to light also had 
to be dried. The method in use had 
limits which suggested an application of 
on-the-spot heating. So we are trying 
that. Also we have planned that the re- 
arranged plant will be on a 24-hour pro- 
duction basis, which means that some- 
thing must be done to provide dust 
removal, which again provides a pros- 
pect for another 75 to 100 kw. 

Gentlemen, definitely something hap- 
pened to me that day that I put my 
tongue in my cheek and said, “Hello, 
Bob, got any lighting problems today?” 

As near as I can figure it, they must 
have considered the lighting job as a 
real service to them rather than an at- 
tempt to sell them some more electricity. 

For that reason they apparently for- 
got that I was supposed to be a salesman 
and were willing to take me in for what 
I could contribute. Naturally the re- 
mainder of the process was simple. All I 
had to do was find out what they wanted 
to buy next and help them to buy it. 
Definitely, lighting was that tool which 
came out of my “bag of tricks” and 
started the chain of events which fol- 
lowed. 

And so I ask you, Which would you 
prefer? To be kicked out for trying to 
sell something that they do not know 
they need, or to be invited in to help 
them buy something that they know they 
want. 

But I don’t want all of this to create 
the impression that industrial lighting is 
not a load builder in its own right. The 
opportunity to find new load from this 
source actually exists. 

I would expect your immediate reac- 
tion to be, “Show me!” That was Power 
Salesman John Smith’s immediate reac- 
tion to the load building character of 
industrial lighting. 


John’s reaction was natural because, 
after all is said and done, he was re- 
ligiously and conscientiously trying to do 
his job to the best of his ability so that 
his value to his company would go up as 
fast as pssible. Sure, he wanted to earn 
as much money as he could; he wanted 
a better home, more of the pleasures of 
living for his wife and two kiddies. But 
building load by adding industrial light- 
ing just sounded like fishing for min- 
nows when the water was full of whales. 

But, on request from his boss, he went 
out to find what conditions he could ex- 
pect and what opportunities he had for 
building load by this method. 

The first plant that he visited fabri- 
cated ornamental iron. It was a small 
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As Found As Recommended Prospective % 
Type of Connected Load Increase Increase 
Plant Industry Sq. Fr. Ew. Revenue Ew. Revenue In Revenue In Revenue 
1 Ornamental Iron....... 9,298 9.20 $ 30.00 1299 $ 13000 $ 100.00 297% 
2 Architectural Sheeting. . 27,340 26.30 500.00 35.40 570.00 70.00 14% 
3 Envelopes............. 21,650 6.30 200.00 20.40 560.00 360.00 188% 
BIS Scccsccncansens 13,048 4.25 80.00 17.30 330.00 250.00 305% 
Serre. 8,782 5.75 320.00 14.25 570.00 250.00 78% 
6 Thermostats........... 35,950 22.30 450.00 46.80 1,010.00 560.00 1%#4% 
7 Newspaper............. 15,992 12.55 1,280.00 21.65 1,890.00 610.00 47% 
CS 6 occ ccccnccccss 186,800 16.45 430.00 111.20 2,430.00 2,000.00 467% 
2 SPP 40,820 11.10 200.00 49.70 720.00 520.00 261% 
10 Valves and Fittings..... 655,375 238.15 4,890.00 672.20 12,350.00 7,460.00 153% 
11 Steel Fabrication....... 16,075 30.40 800.00 81.35 2,080.00 1,230.00 153% 
12 Foundry............... 71,275 20.45 610.00 56.10 1,240.00 630.00 106% 
re 403.20 $9,790.00 1,139.25 $23,830.00 $14,040.00 143% Avg. 
Average Increase in Revenue $1,170.00 per year 
Fig. 1 


plant, less than 10,000 sq. ft. Notice that 
he determined the connected lighting 
load as he found it and made a revised 
layout and new recommended connected 
load. After evaluating these two factors, 
he found that he could probably expect 
an increase in revenue from this cus- 
tomer of $100 a year, which is small, 
isn’t it? But even though the $100 
looks small, it represents a 297 per cent 
increase in the revenue from lighting 
itself. 


His next stop was an architectural 
sheeting plant. Here he finds a connected 
load of 26.3 kw and recommends 35.4 
kw. But after figuring it all out and 
recommending the proper use of this 
lighting, he has only a $70 per year in- 
crease in his revenue which represents 14 
per cent increase. Pretty well lighted 
plant, that one. Can’t do much with it. 

Next he goes to an envelope plant. 
Couldn’t call that one good. Only 6.3 
kw connected. He recommends 20.4, 
which will produce an increase in reve- 
nue of $360 per year, or an 188 per cent 
increase. Notice here the comparison of 
the size of this plant with that of the 
first. It is about twice as big but will 
produce about four times as much reve- 
nue increase. 

John visits a textile plant next: The 
whole plant again is only 13,000 sq. ft. 
But in the 13,000 sq. ft. were only 4.25 
kw connected load for sewing, washing, 
ironing and shipping dresses. He recom- 
mends 17.3 kw and expects to obtain 
$250 increase, or 305 per cent more reve- 
nue from lighting. 

Next is a laundry. The recommenda- 
tion would mean an increase of revenue 


of $250 or 78 per cent. He next goes to 
a thermostat plant. Now there is one 
place where lots of lighting should be 
used—fine work both on the machines 
and assembly. Notice that this is the 
biggest plant so far, practically 36,000 
sq. ft. The connected lighting load is 
only 22.3 kw and his recommendation 
was 46.8. The increase would be worth 
$560, or an increase in revenue of 124 
per cent. 

Next was a newspaper plant. Lots of 
places in the newspaper plant where good 
lighting is needed. This one showed a 
possible revenue increase of $610, or 47 
per cent. 

Then on to a pottery. This is a fairly 
good sized one—187,000 sq. ft. In all 
this space there was only 16.45 kw con- 
nected load. Most of this was in small 
25 watt, unshaded fixtures. Proper rec- 
ommendation he thought was 111 kw of 
lighting. Out of this recommendation 
he expected $2,000 new revenue, or an 
increase of 467 per cent. 

Next one—a glass manufacturer. 
Notice the recommendation is four times 
the installation found. At a prospective 
revenue increase of $520, or 251 per 
cent. 

Then to a valve and fittings plant. 
This is the only big plant in the survey— 
655,000 sq. ft. The connected load at 
this plant was 238 kw. His recommen- 
dation—672 kw, an increase three times 
what he found. This job showed reve- 


nue possibilities of $7,460, or an increase 
of 153 per cent. 

Next, a steel fabrication plant shows a 
revenue possibility of $1,230, or an in- 
crease of 153 per cent. 

The last that he visited was a foundry 
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Fig. 2—Relighted plant of a steel fabricator 


with an area of a little over 71,000 sq. 
ft. Here the lighting load was found to 
be 20.45 kw and the recommendation, 
56.1 kw. Revenue possibilities for this 
increase—$630, or an increase of 105 
per cent. 

When we add all of this up we get’in 
Fig. 1 a pretty concise picture of what 
John found. In the 12 plants, he had 
found a connected lighting load of 403 
kw. Near as he could estimate, this 
connected load was producing a revenue 


- of $9,790 a year. His recommendation 


for the entire 12 plants was a connected 
load of 1,139 kw. And this he figured 
would produce a revenue of $23,830 per 
year. A $14,000 increase from these 12 
plants, an average increase of 143 per 
cent—an average increase in dollars 
revenue from the 12 customers of $1,170 
per year. 

One of the surprising things about this 
table is that John Smith made this survey 
in 1930. You would criticize his lay- 
outs today. He used 500 w units very 
sparingly. 300 w was the biggest com- 
mon recommendation even where high 
bay units were called for. In 1930, 
John didn’t have many of the new fix- 
tures that are available today nor did he 
have the knowledge on lighting which 
has been given us by the research and 
engineering study of the past five years. 
I am sure you would agree with me that 
were we to do exactly this same thing 
today we would probably double the fig- 
ures in John’s report. 

Now here is another case. Figure 2 
shows part of the relighted plant of a 
steel fabricator. A total of 80 kw in 
lighting was added from 1935 to 1938. 
It’s a nice looking job, isn’t it? But 
more interesting still is the story of 
what happened to their use of electricity. 


Figure 3 is a chart of their kilowatt 
hour usage for five years. Average use 
of power is represented by the dash lines 
in the top curve, and of lighting by the 
dash lines in the bottom curve. You will 
note, although the power averages re- 
main at about the same level, that the 
lighting averages have gone up remark- 
ably. Actually the increase is 330 per 
cent in kilowatt-hour usage. Here is a 
case where the salesman, rather than 
come home with nothing in the bag. 
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came home with lighting as a means for 
load building. 

Gentlemen, wouldn’t this tend to in- 
dicate that there is a real possibility for 
the power salesman to increase his value 
to his customers and his company 
through the promotion of lighting? 

After my first experience in industrial 
lighting, I was surprised to find how few 
tools were really needed to promote it. 
Briefly, here’s what I found I needed 
and wanted—a data book—a catalog and 
a light meter. 

These aren’t the only data available 
but they are the ones which appeal to 
me. In them I found everything that | 
needed for the ordinary job, all of the 
highly technical information boiled down 
so that it was usable. Moreover, it was 
set up in such a way that I had no fear 
in bringing it out on my customer’s 
desk and asking him to do the figuring 
with me. It is surprising how quickly he 
picked it up. It is surprising how much 
more interested he was when he helped 
the doing of the job. 

And the light meter—need I say 
anything about it? We've all had ex- 
periences with its use. We know the in- 
terest it creates and the impression and 
desires that our customers get when they 
actually see the conditions under which 
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Fig. 3—Kilowatt hour usage of steel fabricating plant for 
five-year period 
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they are working. But when John Smith 
made his original survey, the best instru- 
ment he had was the old grease spot 
photometer. You no doubt have had 
experience using it. You know the 
troubles that John had. Nobody can 
question where the pointer of the light 
meter stands as they did question which 
grease spot compared with the lighting 
in a given area. There are not many 
things which we promote today that can 
be presented to our customers as clearly 
and as concisely as our story on indus- 
trial lighting. 

Another reason why industrial light- 
ing is easy to promote is the fact that 
John Smith is backed up by five or more 
years of the finest kind of advertising. 
Who doesn’t know of the I.E.S. lamp? 
Many of the plant men that we will con- 
tact have heard through their wives or 
have actually attended a home lighting 
demonstration. Many of them have seen 
demonstrations of school lighting or have 
read considerably about it in their home 
town newspaper. They have seen com- 
mercial establishments relighted and 
noticed the effect of good lighting on 
customers who come into these stores. 
They have been bombarded by editorials 
and feature stores in newspapers, maga- 
zines and trade journals. 


And now we have the glorious light- 
ing of the New York and San Francisco 
Fairs which will be talked about and re- 
membered for years. 

Our customers know the story of 
light, they want good light, and they’ll 
listen when we tell them about it. 
Wouldn’t it appear then that since the 
load exists, since we have the tools to 
promote it and since it has had such good 
advertising that it is a good load builder 
for us? 

And who can more logically promote 
lighting than the power man? By pro- 
moting it he is accomplishing not only 
direct load growth but developing new 
opportunities in heating, ventilating, ma- 
terials handling, air conditioning, or 
what have you. 

You, I am sure, are interested in max- 
imum number of good sales at a mini- 
mum of cost. To deny the power sales- 
man the privilege of promoting good 
light detracts from his ability to produce 
best results. It can be made to serve as 
a swell door opener for many other 
loads. 

I feel that industrial lighting as a 
power salesman’s tool is a natural, not 
only because it provides new load and 
new revenue but also because it creates 
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opportunities to find other prospective 
loads which will produce still more new 
revenue. It convinces our customers of 
our interest in helping them to obtain the 
best plant operating conditions. It can 
be signed on the dotted line with a min- 
imum of effort. 

And that, gentlemen, is why I believe 
that—Industrial lighting IS the finest 
TOOL that a power salesman can have in 
his bag of tricks for building load for 
his company’s lines. 

Don’t you agree? 





Fitting Advertising 
(Continued from page 176) 
periodical programs, publications, special 
campaigns, etc. This, so far as we are 
concerned, is by way of being a Godsend 
toward keeping things orderly in an ad- 

vertising office. 

Last year we attempted what to us is 
something new, but which to many of 
you, I know, is an old idea. We are 
attempting a customers’ appliance survey. 
Considering the nature of the area we 
serve—that is, a widespread suburban 
and country territory surrounding but 
not including a large metropolitan cen- 
ter—this was a major departure. It 
was the result of a realization by our 
sales promotion people—aided and abet- 
ted by several others—that if we were 
to intelligently sell in this great market 
year after year, we must know more 
about it. We faced the example that 
many of you set for us of good appliance 
surveys that worked, and the bad ex- 
ample that many others had set of sur- 
veys that had petered out. We went 
at it objectively and paid our salesmen 
$20 to bring in 85 customer survey cards 
a month. 


The plan is now about 15 months old. 
Since the first of this year we have been 
paying only $10 a month for the same 
number of surveys and are getting the 
same results in information. 

We now estimate that our customers 
are about two-thirds covered by this can- 
vass, which means that in some areas the 
canvass is complete and we are starting 
back over them again, while in other 
more concentrated areas we still have 
not made the rounds. 

We are much pleased with the useful- 
‘ness of the information we are receiving. 
While this is not a talk on our survey 
system, which is another subject, you 
may find something worth remembering 
in the fact that we are trying it and 
that we are still believers in its effective- 
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ness for a sound approach at promotion 
objectives, in spite of much grief in get- 
ting it taken seriously by those in the 
industry who think anything as objective 
as this is a waste of time. 

You can imagine the amount of waste 
in advertising (particularly direct-mail) 
which can be eliminated when this sur- 
vey covers our whole territory. We are 
planning now on a system for addressing 
advertising from these cards, sorted into 
prospect groups. Of course, even with- 
out this addressing facility, we are using 
the survey for many sales promotion 
purposes and finding it immensely val- 
uable. 

I think it is worth stressing the fact 
that sales do not exceed the quotas by 
very much. In other words, our quotas 
and our promotions seem reasonable, and 
worth working toward. ‘That, to me, is 
important in sales promotion efforts. The 
psychological effect of a goal that is 
within reason is, in my opinion, a greater 
incentive to a sales group than that of 
one which represents a fond ambition of 
the management but which is beyond all 
possibility of accomplishment. 

I should like again to say that I claim 
nothing we are doing is either airtight 
or very original. These methods, and 
my plea for a year-around merchandising 
plan as an advertising base, are simply 
the result of necessity we have found in 
our own shop. If you gain one idea 
worth taking back with you, I, and 
others in our organization who have 
assisted in these efforts, will be more 
than gratified. 





Meter Short Course 
in Florida 


HE Annual Short Course and Con- 
ference on Electric Meters and Re- 
lays will be conducted May 1 to May 5 
inclusive, by the College of Engineering, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida, in conjunction with the South- 
eastern Metermen’s Association. Utili- 
ties and Municipalities of the Southeast 
expect this conference to be most instruc- 
tive and beneficial. New technical de- 
velopments and the increasing exacting 
demands of the industry present prob- 
lems of great importance to the meter- 
men and relay operator. The major part 
of the discussion will be devoted to the 
analysis and solution of these problems. 
Further information about the course 
and program may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor E. F. Smith, Department of 
Electrical Engineering, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
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The June 





It is urged that all who plan to 
attend the E.E.I. Convention in 
New York, June 6-8, make hotel 
reservations at the earliest possible 
time, since there is every indication 
that desirable accommodations will 
be difficult to secure if reservations 
are not made promptly. 

The Institute has been able to 
make a general reservation for a 
limited number of rooms at several 
hotels, for the convenience of Con- 
vention delegates. The period for 
these block reservations will expire 
in advance of the Convention, and 
for this reason, individual reserva- 
tions should be made as promptly 
as possible. 

Individual reservations for such 
rooms must be confirmed by the 
delegates, using the regular hotel 
circular mailed to member compa- | 
nies, through the reservation blank 
printed herein, or by letter, speci- 
fying attendance by the writer at 
the E.E.I. Convention. 

The hotels where these general 
reservations are being held are the 
Belmont Plaza, the Biltmore, the 
Commodore, the Lexington, The 
New Weston, the Roosevelt, the 
Shelton, and the Waldorf-Astoria. 
All are in the neighborhood of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, where the busi- 
ness sessions of the Convention will 
be held. 

These and other mid-town ho- 
tels are listed on the next page 
with types of accommodations of- 
fered and rates. 
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logg will be the first event of the ‘Tues- 
day morning session, which will begin 
promptly at 9:30. 

The electric industry is vitally inter- 
ested in information that will indicate 
the trend of building and real estate de- 
velopment for both residences and indus- 
try. As a real estate economist of wide 
experience, Mr. Roy Wenzlick, Presi- 
dent, Real Estate Analysts, Inc., St. 
Louis, who will follow Mr. Kellogg, is 
highly qualified to analyze The Outlook 
for Real Estate and Business Develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Floyd L. Carlisle, Chairman, 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., and affiliated companies, will 
be the next speaker. As the head of 
New York State’s greatest public service 
organization his address on The Outlook 
for the Electric Utilities will be of sig- 
nificance to both the industry and to the 
investing public. 

The Wednesday morning session will 
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Convention of the Institute 


begin at 10 o'clock with the election of 
Trustees of the Institute. As an execu- 
tive of a company that has been notable 
in its thoughtful and direct methods in 
the promotion of its rural electrification 
program, Mr. H. E. Dexter, Central 
Hudson Gas and Electric Corporation, 
and Chairman of the General Sales 
Committee, E.E.I., will tell of Prog- 
ress in Building Rural Load, both in 
relation to his own organization and 
nationally. 

War Procurement and Electric Power 
Supply will be the subject of General 
Charles Keller, Public Utility Engineer- 
ing and Service Corporation. This ad- 
dress will comprise a review of the na- 
tional defense situation and a discussion 
of the power supply aspect in the event 
of hostilities. General Keller’s back- 
ground as a general officer of the U. S. 
Corps of Engineers, and as a public 
utility executive, places him in an author- 











GOOD program is fundamental 
A to the success of any Conven- 
tion. The program for the In- 
stitute’s Seventh Annual Convention to 
be held in New York, June 6-8, inclu- 
sive, is outstanding in every respect. At 
each session there will be speakers who 
are authorities in their fields and whose 
points of view are of the utmost impor- 
tance to the industry. 

Three general sessions will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, one each on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings, a luncheon meeting on Thurs- 
day, June 8, at the same hotel, and the 
afternoon session at the World’s Fair, 
the opening day of the Convention. _ 

The presidential address by Mr. Kel- 
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Application for Hotel Accommodations 
Seventh Annual Convention, Edison Electric Institute 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
June 6, 7 and 8, 1939 
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furnish the desired accommodations, it will immediately forward the application to the Hotel 
of Second Choice. etc. All hotels have been instructed to acknowledge all reservations directly 
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itative position to discuss this vital sub- 
ject. 

Mr. George E. Whitwell, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Philadelphia Electric Company, 
and one of the industry’s foremost sales 
executives, will follow General Keller 
with a discussion of Balanced Load 
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Building, one of the most vitally impor- 
tant problems facing the industry to- 
day. The concluding event at this ses- 
sion will be an entertaining talk and 
demonstration by Mr. C. M. Ripley on 
The Work That a Kilowatthour Can 
Do. 





Park and Lexington Avenues 
49th and 50th Streets 





RATES QUOTED BY NEW YORK CITY HOTELS 
for the 1939 Edison Electric Institute Convention 
June 6, 7 and 8, 1939 


RATES BY THEDAY - EUROPEAN PLAN 
Hotels and Locations Single Rooms Double Rooms 
with bath with bath Suites 
en adi cas —_ $12.00 $16.00 - $18.00 
51st and Park Avenue ; 
ME ete. wasctalcané as Loamianert $3.50 - $ 5.00 §.00 - 8.00 9.00 - 15.00 
Broadway and 44th Street 
De 4.00 5.00 6.00 - 7.00 10.00 - 16.00 
Lexington Avenue and 49th 
Street 
Beverly AS SS Ee eee eee 4.00 7.00 8.00 - 10.00 12.00 - 24.00 
125 East 50th Street 
I Sos as de cece 7.00 14.00 9.00 - 16.00 20.00 - 25.00 
Madison Avenue and 43rd 
Street 
TTT e Pe een +.00 6.00 6.00 - 10.00 12.00 - 20.00 
42nd Street and Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal 
| ae renee 5.00 7.00 7.00 - 9.00 10.00 - 14.00 
Park Avenue and 59th Street 
are Sie 5:5 Sakic ces wes 7.00 8.00 10.00 - 12.00 10.00 - 25.00 
114 East 52nd Street 
eS TROORE Pe eee ee — 8.00 12.00 - 15.00 
Lexington Avenue and 48th 
Street 
ee a 6.00 9.00 — 
Madison Avenue and 50th 
Street 
PN I oss sire sdie  3sao mais 4.00 - 5.00 6.50 - 8.00 8.00 - 20.00 
Eighth Avenue and 34th Street 
cg ee ee 4.00 7.00 8.00 up 
Seventh Avenue and 55th 
Street 
ST eee 6.00 - 7.00 9.00 - 10.00 12.00 - 21.00 
299 Park Avenue 
PORMOVEVANIS 6.5 o.oo c cesses 3.50 - 8.00 5.00 - 10.00 12.00 - 15.00 
Seventh Avenue and 33rd 
Street 
PRN, Diao a awis sme 7.00 up 9.00 up 15.00 up 
Fifth Avenue and 59th Street 
Prince George ............... 2.50 - 5.00 3.50- 7.00 8.00 - 19.00 
Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 
Es ree re ey 6.00 8.00 - 9.00 15.00 up 
Madison Avenue and 45th 
Street 
6 EN Oca bas 7.00 - 9.00 10.00 - 14.00 20.00 up 
Fifth Avenue and 55th Street 
oon pig Se axa: Sindee, acs 5.00 8.50 ws 
Lexington Avenue and 49th 
Street 
Sherry-Netherland ............ _ — 18.00 - 35.00 
Fifth Avenue and 59th Street 
MII i509 a. 6. h nas «sie kea wo sa 4.50 up 8.00 up 10.00 up 
Park Avenue and 34th Street 
Waldorf-Astoria ............. 7.00 - 12.00 10.00 - 15,00 15.00 - 25.00 
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The Thursday morning session will 
open at 10 o’clock with a presentation of 
the Prize Awards administered by the 
Institute. Mr. H. P. Liversidge, Chair- 
man of the Prize Awards Committee 
will officiate at these ceremonies. The 
prizes to be awarded are: the B. C. 
Forbes prize, James H. McGraw Prizes, 
R. B. Marshall Prizes, Claude L. Mat- 
thews Valor Awards, Augustus D. Cur- 
tis Award, National Electric Water 
Heating Council Award, and the senior 
award, the Charles A. Coffin Medal. 

Research in connection with Fortune’s 
Survey of -Public Opinion, and similar 
activities for many business organiza- 
tions, places the next speaker, Mr. Elmo 
Roper, Distribution Consultant, in an 
advantageous position to tell of the me- 
chanics and practical aspects of Keeping 
Up With Public Opinion. 

It has been intimated that the elec- 
trical industry has been on the defen- 
sive so much in the past few years that 
we need to have the selling points of our 
own service, as opposed to _ isolated 
plants, more vigorously championed by 
our top flight executives. As the chief 
executive of the American Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, highly successful in the 
competitive field, and an engineer and 
administrator of wide experience, Mr. 
George N. Tidd will present The Case 
for Central Station Power. 

The concluding speaker at this session 
will be Dr. Adam S. Bennion, Utah 
Power and Light.Company, whose sub- 
ject is Human Inter-Dependence. Dr. 
Bennion has been notably successful both 
in carrying out in his own company and 
delineating to many utility and business 
meetings, his views on humanizing the 
industry and gaining better employee 
understanding and cooperation. 

Additional speakers and events for the 
above sessions will be announced later. 


Combined with the speaking program 
will be a remarkable and impressive 
series of exhibits, representing all 
branches of the electrical industry, pre- 
sented on a scale more comprehensive 
than ever before possible. Some of. these 
exhibits—at the New York World’s 
Fair—have been described briefly in pre- 
vious issues. Especially important to the 
delegates are the exhibits representing 
the utility division of the industry— 
Forward March of America and the 
Electrified Farm, sponsored by the elec- 
tric utility industry as a whole, the ex- 
hibit of the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, the General Electric 

(Continued on page 207) 
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To Help Your Customers 
See the New York Fair 


HE exhibits of the Electric Utilities Exhibit Corporation 

at the New York World’s Fair 1939 have been planned 
and created to represent the entire industry. From whatever 
section of the country they come, visitors who see its buildings 
and displays may well say: “This is the story of our electric 
company back home!” And it will not be surprising if many 
of them add: ‘For the first time I understand just what they 
are really doing for us!” 

Every contributing utility company, wherever located, is 
privileged to take advantage of the opportunity to tie in its 
own story with the World’s Fair exhibits, and make certain 
that all people from its community who visit the Fair will see 
the Electric Utilities Exhibits and bring back the story to their 
neighbors. 

To help each company do this, there has been prepared a 
complete promotional program based on the slogan: “Visit the 
Forward March of America,” designed to make it perfectly 
clear that the local utility is represented at the Fair and that 
the Electric Utilities Exhibits actually do represent ‘“‘the power 
company back home.” 
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Effective promotional material is available 
to contributing companies at cost. All may be 
used throughout the entire period of the Fair, 
and several can be readily adapted to other 
uses later. 

The poster reproduced on the next page is 
typical of the design used in most of the pro- 
motional material. This material except for 
newspaper cuts is printed in four color. The 
Promotional material now ready for use is 
listed on page 203. It includes an effective 
and varied assortment, among which every 
participating company should find a number 
of items adaptable to their own use, It is 
hoped that all companies will make liberal 
use of these materials. 
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A bove is reproduction of a cut for newspaper 
advertising. Cuts of “Forward March of 
America” are also available 


At the left is a photograph of a World’s Fair 

information booth located in a main office of 

a power company. Many companies are ex- 
pected to have similar information centers 


Below is a reproduction of a window display, 
complete for installation 
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THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


Reproduction of a four-color poster available to companies supporting the Utilities 
Exhibits. The design is typical of that used on The Forward March of America 
promotional literature 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE FAIR 


‘Opening date: April 30th, 1999. 
Place: Plushing Meadows, Queens, New York City. 


Coat: $150.00 90010 compared with Chicago Pair $000.00 and Para 


Sten: 1316 ensee--ce cempered with Chicago Pole 494 eeree and Paris 





Zone with “fun room” for 350,000. 


5 Si 
ity. The Fair Corporation 
; private, domestic and foreign exhibitors 
3 i) Government, New York State and New York 











HOW TO GET TO THE FAIR GROUNDS 


By Automobile 


te get around Manhattan when you know that the streets 
from South to North and the Avenues from 
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Trunk Line Association of New York and Central Anso- 
ciation of Chicago have announced fates for World's Fair 
visitors. The farther a person comes, the less will be the rate he is 


« ile. Fi 
Sa p. class rates get down as low as 2.43c for 


Living Accommodations in New York City 


The hotels of New York City are famous throughout the world. T! 
have all made special arrangements care ions whe wi 
throng the metropolitan area for the Pais, a wil 


: ouvige } astern Se all railway Hi 
pense rail re can made 
ent, American Euprese office or other tavel aban” 


and from hotel to station on 
Thos. Cook office. 


In addition, your local travel it will undoubtedly have information 
on other accommodations and all-expense tours, so that wil 

wide range of prices and accommodations from which tk - — 
The Council of the coy of New York has enacted a special law for the 
licensing of sooming uses. of rooms are ited and 
when they meet rigid standards of safety, sanitation, etc. they are listed 
by we —— a bureau. Tngslaces pe peneing should 
sent mail to ment of Housing New 
World's Fair 1939, World's Fair, New Yorks tigen 
Whether you plan to stop at a hotel, or whether you want to get lower- 
cost accommodations, it is tapervems that you make definite arrange- 
thents before you go to New York. 


Costs at the Fair Iteelf 
All Industrial Exhibits are FREE! 


ordi: lunch 
ry use he its on the grounds you will be 
able to get meals for almost any price you want to pay. 
Parki: facilities for 35,000 cars will be provided near the Fair 
Seoents, All day parking costs 0c. 
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Correspondence sticker. Bright 
and interesting; well-designed, with 
the “Forward March of America” 
strikingly set forth. 


Electrotypes, similar in design to 
the stickers, but designed for im- 
printing on envelopes and for simi- 
lar uses. 


Advertising cuts, in one and three 
column sizes, showing the “Forward 
March of America” building and 
“The Electrified Farm.” Copy sug- 
gestions are included. 


Window displays, complete and 
ready to install. 


Counter cards, carrying the 
sticker design in suitable size. 


Complete set of plans for con- 
structing your own Information 
Booth on your sales floor, where vis- 
itors to your office may obtain first- 
hand information about the Fair. 


Inquiries concerning this material 
should be addressed to Electric Util- 
ities Exhibit Corporation, Rand 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 











Electric Utilities Exhibits 
Promotional Material 


A flasher lamp, carrying the de- 
sign of the Theme Center—Trylon 
and Perisphere. This can be used in 
windows and on counters to adver- 
tise your company’s part in the Fair. 

Bill inserts. An old device, but 
always effective when suitable ma- 
terial is used, and these are particu- 
larly attractive in striking colors and 
with a bold message. 

“Helpful Suggestions to New 
York World’s Fair Visitors” folder. 
An impressive mailing piece for cus- 
tomers, with return card addressed 
to your company, telling you who is 
going to the Fair and what they 
want to see. Electric Utilities Ex- 
hibit Corporation will prepare a spe- 
cial Personalized Tour of the Fair 
for each person filling out one of 
these cards, showing them how to 
see the things they are looking for 
in the shortest possible time. The 
Tour will be given to them at the 
Personal Service Bureau in the 
“Forward March of America.” 


Where to get your 
PERSONALIZED MAPPED TOUR 























Another exhibit of tht Electric Utility Industry at the 
New York World’s Fair is the Electrified Farm, located near the 
Home Building Center (Tomorrow Town). It offers a wealth of 
infe i y d in any form of farming or agricul- 
ture. It is the first complete working farm.ever shown at a World's 
Fair. A thorough education in the uses of electricity on the farm! 





Send this card for a FREE 
personalized Fair tour 











Please check subjects of imterest to you: 


. Fine Arts 15. Science 
(a) Painting (a) Medicine and Public 
(b) Sculpture Health 

(c) Architecture 


. Building Materials 


ooo 


(b) Industrial and Applied 
Science 


(c) Pharmacy 
(4) Chemistry and Plastics 


. Education 


- Manufacturing 
(a) Glass 
(b) Steel 
(¢) Brass, Copper and Misc. 
Metals 


(4) Watches 
(e) Rubber 
(f) Cigars and Cigarettes 
(g) Distilled Spirits 
. Business 
(a) Insurance 
(b) Banking 
(c) Business Systems 
(4) Production and 
Distribution 
. Natural Resources 
(a) Ou 
(b) Mines 
(c) Pisheries 
(4) Forests 


a 
oo000 0 


. Homemaking 
(a) Food and Beverages 
(b) Furnish: 
(c) Household Appliances 
(4) Entertaining 
(e) Budgeting 
(1) Heating and Air Condi- 

tioning 


. Women's Fashions 
. Perfume and Cosmetics 
. Men's Clothing 
. Jewelry 
. Photography and 
Motion Pictures 
. Gardening 
. Religion 
. 4 (e) Farms 
seoaerea . Service Industries 
. Transportation (a) Electricity 
(a) Aviation (b) Gee 
(b) Railroad . Electrical Equipment 
(¢) Motor . 
(4) Maritime - Foreign Countries 
. U. 8. Government 
0 °24. Stete Exhibits 
Oo . 
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(4) Printing OD 26. ¥.M.CA. 
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Night view of the skyscraper masses forming the New York sky line, in Consolidated Edison “City of Light” at the Fair 


“City of Light” First Major Exhibit To Be 
Completed At New York World’s Fair 


OMPLETION of the “City of 
{ Light,” the first major exhibit 
ready for exposition at the New 
York World’s Fair 1939, replete with 
4000 buildings, third rail subway lines 
and underground utility networks, was 
announced this month by the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York, 
Inc., and affiliated companies. Consoli- 
dated Edison officials in charge of the 
program include Clarence L. Law, vice- 
president; Harold S. Sutton, executive 
assistant to the chairman and Henry 
Obermeyer, assistant vice-president. 
During the past fifteen months more 
than 125,000 man-hours have gone into 
construction of the exhibit, described as 


the world’s largest diorama, a colored, 
lighted, animated architectural model of 
the New York Metropolitan area. 
Higher than a three-story building, the 
model is nearly as long as a city block. 
Its thousands of electric lights provide 
a constantly changing diorama spectacle, 
with dawn, mid-day, afternoon, twi- 
light and full night lighting effects fol- 
lowing one another in each performance. 


.Midnight effects are complete even to 


the presence of mid-summer star con- 
stellations in the New York sky. Two 
hundred craftsmen, representing eigh- 
teen trades, had a hand in construction. 
Narration, music, sound effects and 
lighting changes combine to form a the- 


atrical production which tells the story 
of a 24-hour period in the “City of 
Light” in twelve minutes. Forty-eight 
12-minute performances will be given 
each day between 10 a.m. and 10 p.m. 
Under a maximum attendance schedule 
the diorama hall could accommodate a 
maximum of 38,400 visitors daily or 
268,800 weekly. Designed as a theatri- 
cal production, the exhibit dramatizes 
the contributions of electricity, gas and 
steam production to life in the metro- 
politan area. 

Through its script, entitled “City of 
Light,” a composition by Walter Dor- 
win Teague and Edward Mabley, the 


(Continued on page 207) 
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Program 
E.E.I. Engineering Committee Meetings 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
May 1-4, 1939 


“ACCIDENT PREVENTION COMMITTEE 
L. M. SHADGETT, Chairman 


May 1—2 p.m.—East Lounge 
Joint Session with the Electrical Equipment Committee 


Symposium—The Design of Substations from Point of View of 
Accident Prevention. 


May 2—9:30 a.m.—Sheridan Room 


Announcements and Opening Remarks 

Minutes of Last (Tenth) Meeting 

Reports on: accident statistics; public safety; traffic hazards; em- 
ployee training; helmets for linemen; line hazards; national 
safety council affairs; affairs on AIEE Committee on Safety. 


May 2—2 p.m.—Sheridan Room 


Reports on: electric fences; rubber protective equipment for line- 
men; linemen’s handbook; mechanical counter shock; employee 
health; principles of holdoff; low voltage hazards; office 
hazards. 


Reports from Men Contacting Other E.E.1. Committees 
Electrical Equipment Committee 
Insurance and Accounting Committees ” 
Prime Movers and Hydraulic Power Committees 
Transmission and Distribution Committee 


May 3—9:30 a.m.—Sheridan Room 


“Protective Equipment for High Voltage Lines”—(Motion Picture 
Film and Paper) 
R. M. Rutu, Northern States Power Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 
“Pole Top Resuscitation’—(Motion Picture Film and Discussion) 
E. W. OgsTerrEICH, Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Radio Aerial Problems 
R. A. BLoomsspurG, Niagara Hudson Power System, New York, 
N.Y 
New Ideas and Devices 
New Business - 
May 3—2 p.m.—Michigan Room 
Joint Meeting with Transmission and Distribution Committee 


Directing Expenditures Toward Reducing Pole Line Accidents 
J. W. Anperson, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cause and Location of Accidents 
W. A. BucHANAN, Appalachian Electric Power Co., Welch, 
W. Va. 
Round Table Discussion of Specific Problems 
NicHoLas STAHL, Pennsylvania Power and Light Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT COMMITTEE 
H. L. Wattau, Chairman 


May 1—9:30 a.m.—East Lounge 


Closed Session (Only Committee Members and representatives 
of E.E.I1. Member Companies are invited to this Session). 
Oil Fire Reports 
R. N. Conwe tt, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 
i. ae 
Apparatus Troubles 
C. A. Corney, Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
San Diego Switch House Fire 
H. W. Eates, Public Utility Engineering and Service Corp., 
Chicago, III. < 
Joint Committee on Oil Circuit Breaker Reports 
R. W. WicsraAHaAM, United Engineers & Constructors Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Insulating Oils Report 
H. S. Fircu, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


May 1—2 p.m.—East Lounge 
Operating and Maintenance Division 
Joint Session with the Accident Prevention Committee 
H. S. Fircn, Chairman 


Storage Battery Committee Report 
A. B. Benson, Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
Reclosing Circuit Breaker Report 
E. S. Fietps, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Symposium—The Design of Substations From the Point of View 
of Accident Prevention 


May 2—9 a.m.—East Lounge 


Foreign Practice Group 
A. V. DeBeecu, Chairman 
Report 
A. V. DeBeecu, Canadian General Finance Corp., Toronto, 
Canada. 


System Engineering Division 
R. A. Hentz, Chairman 


Basis of Investment for Increased System Reliability—Progress 
Report 
S. M. Dean, The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Ratings of Apparatus for Registration Statements—Progress Re- 
port 
H. C. Dearporrr, Dayton Power and Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Utilization Division 
J. H. Foore, Chairman 


Utilization Voltage Terms and Definitions 
STANLEY STOKES, Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Facts to Be Considered in Utilization Voltage Standardization 
C. E. Arvipson, The Commonwealth and Southern Corp., Jack- 
son, Mich. 
Progress Reports on Preferred Voltages 
R. A. Hentz, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A pplication of Customer Owned Capacitors 
F. H. Couts, The Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Meters and Services Division 
A. E. Sirver, Chairman 
Reports: 
Summary of Public Utility Commission Rules; 
Metermen’s Handbook; 
Progress of Work on Hand 
A. B. CRAIG, The Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 


(Meter and Service Subcommittee Meetings—May 2, 
3 and 4:—9:30 a.m.—West Room) 


May 2—2 p.m.—East Lounge 
Apparatus and Design Division 
B. Van Ness, Jr., Chairman 


Rotating Synchronous Machines 
R. W. WirsraHAM, United Engineers and Constructors, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Two Subjects Will Be Discussed by The Manufacturers— 
(a) Short Circuit Designs and Testing 
(b) Characteristics of 3600 R.P.M. Machines 
Station Design 
H. B. Woop, Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Small Outdoor 110 kw Substation 
H. B. Rosinson, Carolina Power and Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
Generator Insulation and Testing 
B. Van Ness, Jr., Pennsylvania Water and Power Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 
Present Practices in Testing Generator Insulation—Progress 
Report 
R. L. Wess, Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
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HYDRAULIC POWER COMMITTEE 
E. B. Strowcer, Chairman 
May 3—9:30 a.m.—East Room 


Report on System Governing 
Cooperative Use of Streams and Reservoirs 
Effect of Storage Reservoirs on the Susquehanna River 


May 4—9:00 a.m.—East Room 

Computation of Flood Flows in the Light of Recent Investigations 
In This Subject 

Report on Model Tunnel Tests at Rochester, N. Y. in Connection 
with Repairing the Tunnel of the Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp. ‘ 

I. G. McCuesney, Test Engineer — ; : 
Model Tests of Mt. Morris Dam Spillway—Motion Picture. 


PRIME MOVERS COMMITTEE 
W. E. CaLpweL., Chairman 
_ May 1—9:30 a.m.—East Room 
Report status of work of Subcommittee 
Boilers P 
M. D. Encte, Boston Edison Company, Boston, Mass. 


Chemistry : ; io 
C. H. Fettows, The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Combustion F 
J. F. Muir, American Water Works & Electric Co., Inc., 
New York City. 


Metallurgical 
H. N. Boetcuer, Consolidated Gas Electric Lt. & Power Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Turbines 
E. R. Crorrs, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Oil and Gas Engines 
J. M. Drasette, Iowa Electric Light & Power Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. . 


Power Station Data 
E. H. Krigc, American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York 
City. 
Report on Standardization of Socket Welding Fittings 
Sapin Crocker, Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
Report on Feedwater Piping Design Pressures 
H. N. Boetcuer, Consolidated Gas Electric Lt. & Power Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


May 2—9:00 a.m.—East Room 


Round Table Conference 
E. L. Hoppin, Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE 
H. P. Seerye, Chairman 


May 2—9:30 a.m.—West Room 
Meeting of Subject Committee on Underground Methods and 
Accessories 
J. A. Brooxs, Chairman 


May 3—9:30 a.m.—Michigan Room 
Underground Group 
C. W. Frankiin, Chairman 


Report on Preliminary Session 
J. A. Brooks, Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., 
N.Y; 


Combined Overhead and Underground Network in Detroit 
Harotp Core, The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
The Use of Cables Insulated with Corona-Resisting Compounds 
for Pole Riser Service . 
T. J. Brosnan, Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cable Fault Location through Vibration Caused by Application of 
Steep-Fronted Wave 
L. E. Kune and C. J. SautrLewortu, The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 
Neutral Conductors for Underground Distribution Circuits 
W. R. Buttarp, Ebosco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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Transmission Group 
Merritt DeMerit, Chairman 


Some Parts that Transmission Lines Play in the Operation of Bulk 
Power Supply Systems 
Merritt DeMerit, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Operation Report of Protective Gaps on Transmission Lines—I1938 
D. M. Bunn, Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 3—2:00 p.m.—Michigan Room 
Joint Meeting with Accident Prevention Committee 

Closed Session (Representatives of Power Companies Only) 
Directing Expenditures Toward Reducing Pole Line. Accidents 

J. W. Anperson, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cause and Location of Accidents 

W. A. BucHanan, Appalachian Electric Power Co., Welch, 

W. Va. 

Round Table Discussion of Specific Problems 


NICHOLAS STAHL, Pennsylvania Power and Light Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 


May 4—9:00 a.m.—Michigan Room 
Plant Coordination Group 
W. F. Davipson, Chairman 


Coordination of Rural Power and Telephone. Lines 
H. E. Kent, Edison Electric Institute, New York, N. Y. 
Bonding of Telephone Cables to Power Neutrals and Street Light- 
ing Brackets 
J. O'R. CoLeman, Edison Electric Institute, New York, N. Y. 
Sodium Vapor Lighting 
H. E. Kent, Edison Electric Institute, New York, N. Y. 
Size of Poles for Joint Use 
A. B. CampBELL, Edison Electric Institute, New York, N. Y. 
Radio Interference 
M. D. Hooven, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 
ae & 
(The balance of this session will be closed to all except repre- 
sentatives of power companies.) 


Overhead Distribution Group 
W. F. Nimmo, Chairman 
Summary of Replies to the Questionnaire: Bare Wire versus Cov- 
ered Wire for Aerial Construction 
P. H. Cuasz, Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burn-off Characteristics of Conductors 


J. A. TeNBroox, Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

W. E. Gunp.acu, Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Discussion of the Revision of the National Electrical Safety Code 


May 4—2:00 p.m.—Michigan Room 
Standards and Specifications Group 
E. V. Saytes, Chairman 
Progress Reports 
(a) Distribution Transformer Standardization 
A. E. Sitver, Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(b) Timber Products 


L. G. Smitn, Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co., 
Baltimore, Md 


Moisture Content in Poles as Related to Conditioning and Treat- 
ment 


J. A. Vaucuan, Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Overhead Distribution Group 
W. F. Nimmo, Chairman 
Conductor Vibration and Fatigue 
L. C. Peskin, American Steel and Wire Corp., Worcester, Mass. 


Operating Experience with Capacitors 
M. C. Mitugr, Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Transformer Loading by the Statistical Method 
M. T. Crawrorp, Puget Sound Light and Power Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 


DINNER MEETING OF ALL COMMITTEES 
May 2—7:00 p.m.—Michigan Room 


Address 
N. E. Funk, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“City of Light” 
(Continued from page 204) 


diorama adds poetry to the musical, ar- 
chitectural and engineering arts repre- 
sented by the exhibit. In step with the 
diorama as it undergoes “dusk to dusk” 
changes in each performance the re- 
corded voice of a narrator, tells the 
story of a twenty-four hour period in 
the metropolitan area. By techniques 
never combined in a theatrical produc- 
tion before, impulse-sound track equip- 
ment reproduces narration, background 
music and sound effects, synchronizing 
them with the animation and lighting 
effects of the diorama program. A spe- 
cial musical score was arranged by 
Josef Bonime and recorded for repro- 
duction by an orchestra of 44 pieces 
under his direction. 

A sequence of “display sculptures” 
will supplement the “City of Light” in 
offering a dramatic, three-dimensional 
“customers’ report” on Consolidated 
Edison System operations. Thus free- 


standing exhibits will dramatize the’ 


quantity of the System’s annual electric, 
gas and steam production. A purchaser 
exhibit will translate the System’s an- 
nual steel, coal, copper, oil and other 
purchases into readily understood quan- 
tities. Another display tells Fair visitors 
that “To make New York the best 
served city, 300,000 investors have in- 
vested $1,200,000,000 in Consolidated 
Edison’s plants and equipment.” A tax 
exhibit dramatizes the tax payment of 
a million dollars a week by Consolidated 
Edison. A cost comparison exhibit in- 
dicates that whereas other living costs 
have risen the cost of electricity has de- 
clined during the past quarter century. 
Another exhibit shows “How Every 
Dollar of Your Service Bill is Used.” 

Carrying the “customers’ report” 
theme further, an employee exhibit will 
suggest that an all-time high standard 
of living has been achieved by “Bill 
Jones,” the average Consolidated Edi- 
son System employe, who typifies 37,- 
000 employe-producers of electricity, 
gas and steam. 

A 9000-square foot wall of water, in 
front of which will be displayed the first 
water ballet ever executed, the concep- 
tion of a leading sculptor, will form the 
exterior of the Consolidated Edison ex- 
position building. Together the water 
wall and ballet will provide a building 
facade said to be totally unlike any- 
thing ever produced before. ; 
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The June Convention 
(Continued from page 200) 
and the Westinghouse exhibits and those 
of other manufacturers of electrical 
equipment. 

The Convention program will include 
a tour of inspection through the Fair, 
which has set aside June 6 as Edison 
Electric Institute Day. Every effort will 
be made—from special transportation to 
personal guides—to make certain that 
delegates and their friends see every- 
thing pertaining to the electrical indus- 
try. There will be plenty of opportu- 
nity, too, for general sight-seeing and to 
take in entertainment features! 

Tickets to the Fair Grounds will be 
provided delegates to attend the World’s 
Fair session, to be held in the Music 
Hall in the Fair Grounds on Tuesday 
afternoon, June 6. This session is 
planned primarily as an introduction of 
delegates and the public to the electrical 
exhibits at the Fair. Among those who 
will make brief talks at this meeting are 
Messrs. A. H. Schoellkopf, president, 
Utilities Exhibit Corporation; Grover 
Whalen, President of the Fair; F. L. 
Carlisle; Owen D. Young of General 
Electric and D. S$. Youngholm of West- 
inghouse. After the introductory talks, 
guided tours will be made to the several 
electrical exhibits. 

On the same day a luncheon will be 
given at the Fair Grounds in honor of 
the ladies attending the Convention. 
Buses to the Fair Grounds will leave 
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the Waldorf-Astoria promptly at 12 
o'clock, for this event. After the lunch- 
eon, the ladies will repair to the Music 
Hall for the World’s Fair Session. 

The closing event of the Convention 
will be a luncheon meeting, Thursday, 
June 8, at the Waldorf. Speakers and 
entertainment at this event are to be 
announced. 





Meeting of Subject Com- 

mittee on Underground 

Methods and Accessories 
HE symposium on IPCEA specifi- 


cations and standards for varnished 
cambric and rubber insulated cable to be 
presented at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago on May 2, as announced in 
the March BULLETIN, will be given by 
Mr. W. A. DelMar, president of the 
IPCEA. Some of the subjects to be 
covered are as follows: 


1. The forthcoming specifications for ozone re- 
sisting rubber. 

2. Revision 
tion. 


3. Revision of the specification for metallic cov- 
erings. 


4. Research on segmental cables. 
5. Research on cable shielding. 
6. Research on water absorption by rubber. 


The research work on the subjects 
mentioned has been conducted by 
IPCEA, preliminary to the establish- 
ment of standards and specifications for 
these items. It is hoped that there will be 
considerable discussion of these subjects 
by members of the EEI and other users 
of cable who may be present at the 
meeting. 


of the varnished cambric specifica- 





The cows move into their quarters at The Electrified Farm, 


New York World’s Fair. 
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The Electric Dollar 
(Continued from page 180) 


2. That story, properly told, can be all- 
powerful in solving part of our human re- 
lations problem; 

3. Customer research or fact-finding is es- 
sential to the intelligent planning and or- 
ganization of the right kind of sales story. 

4. The customer appeal and romance of 
some of the minor services and appliances 
are as great, if not greater than the ones 
which from a selfish load-building point of 
view may hold first place in our minds. 

5. The human relations problem, like 
others that have confronted our industry, is 
possible of solution with intelligent prepara- 
tion, planning and execution. 

In meeting the rather formidable 
problems before us today, there is much 
recompense to be had through a knowl- 
edge of the benefits and satisfaction of 
wants we can bestow upon our custom- 
ers. When we extend our service to a 
home, “hot” up the line, we send through 
the wires more than electricity. Packed 
in every kilowatt-hour is comfort, con- 
venience and entertainment advantages 
that help make a house a home. 

Our lot in life may not encompass the 
sculpturing of a Venus De Milo, nor 
the painting of a Sistine Madonna, but 
it does involve the gratifying of in- 
numberable human needs and wants. In 
the last analysis, I wonder if there is 
more important and satisfying creative 
work anywhere than that which we are 
carrying on—bringing blessings to living, 
working, hoping men and women in 
countless American homes. 


Load Building With 


Kitchen Equipment 
(Continued from page 172) 


While it is true that the amount of 
load is small in an individual kitchen, 
the sale of good lighting in the kitchen 
makes for customer satisfaction and thus 
paves the way for better lighting in the 
rest of the home. 

The present forecast is that 900,000 
new homes will be built in the United 
States during 1939. This is a drab 
statement which arouses no more interest 
than if I had casually remarked that it 
seldom snows in Los Angeles. It is in- 
teresting to observe how just a little 
change in words brings into view an 
entirely different picture, like changing 


the lights on a backdrop. I said, “900,- * 


000 new homes will be built.” Suppose 
we change this to read, “900,000 
kitchens will be built in 1939.” Does 
not that statement immediately chal- 
lenge your attention? With some of 
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Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Chicago, IIl. 


of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Va. 


delphia, Pa. 





CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS a 


APRIL 
1 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Ponce de Leon Hotel, St. Augustine, Fla. 
3-4 Oklahoma Utilities Association, Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 
6-7. Missouri Valley Electric Association, Engineering Conference, Kansas City, Mo. 
10-11 Arkansas Utilities Association, Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 
12-14 Missouri Association of Public Utilities, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Ma. 
14 Maryland Utilities Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


19-22 Northwest Electric Light and Power Association, Engineering and Operation 
Section, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
20-21 American Gas Association, Accounting Conference, The Greenbrier, White 


27-28 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Accounting Conference, Kansas City, Mo. 


MAY 
1-4 Engineering Committees, Edison Electric Institute, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


1-5 Annual short course and conference, Electric Meters and Relays, University 


2-4 Chamber of Commerce of the USA, Washington, D. C. 
8-12 National Fire Protection Association, Chicago, IIl. 
14-18 National Electrical Manufacturers Association, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 


17-19 Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Del Monte Hotel, Del Monte, Calif. 
21-25 National Electrical Wholesalers Association, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
22-25 National Association of Purchasing Agents, San Francisco, Calif. 


26-27 Northwest Electric Light and Power Association, Accounting and Business 
Practice Section, Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B. C. 


26-30 Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers Association, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 


JUNE 
6-8 EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
18-21 Public Utilities Advertising Association, New York, N. Y. 
21-24 Canadian Electrical Association, Digby, N. S. 
26-29 National Association of Cost Accountants, Atlantic City, N. J. d 
26-30 American Institute of Electrical Engineers, San Francisco, Calif. 


JULY 
26-29 American Society of Civil Engineers, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
AUGUST 
21-25 Illuminating Engineering Society, Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, Cal. 
OCTOBER 


2-6 National Restaurant Association, Chicago, III. 

5 Third Annual Conference, Commercial Electric Cooking Council, Chicago, IIl. 
9-12 American Gas Association, New York City, N. Y. 
9-12 National Electrical Contractors Association, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 


16-20 National Safety, Council, Atlantic City, N. J. 
23-27 National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 








the figures I have given you as part of 
the equation and this prospective total 
of 900,000 kitchens as another factor, 
can there be any other conclusion than 
one of tremendous opportunity for ag- 
gressive salesmanship whereby every 
branch of the industry as well as the 
general public will profit—the consumer, 
by being able to enjoy the full benefit 
that complete electric service will bring; 
the electrical contractor, by a vastly in- 
creased volume of electrical business; 
the manufacturer of electrical wiring 
and utilization devices, by the unlocking 
of the greatest potential market in the 
world; the utilities, through the oppor- 
tunity of increased kilowatthour sales; 


and back to the consumer again because 
increased consumer use invariably results 
in lower unit cost per kilowatthour. We 
have in effect an endless chain, a merry- 
go-round on which everyone should ride, 
for everyone benefits. We are doing 
more than building load—we are bring- 
ing to our customers a modern service 
for which they are groping, but lacking 
some technical advice they fail to achieve. 
We are the domestic consumer’s consult- 
ing engineer with an ethical obligation 
to make sound recommendations. Let’s 
all make up our minds to do as good a 
job in bringing electric service into the 
kitchens of America as we have into its 
factories. 
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